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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. J. F. Russert says—* I owe you my 
best acknowledgments for referring me to 
the interesting account of some of my an- 
cestors in the 94th volume of your miscel- 
lany. There is one omission, however, in 
those biographical notices, which I should 
thank you to supply, by inserting the follow- 
ing brief narrative of the Rev. John Mea- 
dows, brother of Sir Philip Meadows, K.B. 
Ambassador, &c. extracted from Palmer’s 
Nonconformist Memorial, vol. iii. p. 284-5. 
‘ Owspen rectory, Suffolk. John Meadows, 
M.A. of both Universities, and Fellow of 
Christ’s Coll. Cambridge. He was a person 
holy in all manner of conversation ; con- 
stantly careful to please God, and preserve 
the peace of his conscience, always jealous 
of his own heart, and on every occasion wil- 
ling to try it. He served God while in his 
public ministry with great labour and come 
fortable success. A diligent visitor and in- 
structor of his flock, and a practical and 
moving preacher. He ever maintained a 
catholic charity for all Protestants, and 
greatly bewailed the divisions of the 
church, and the intemperate heats of all 
persuasions. He held occasional commu- 
nion with the Church of England, but 
could not desert the duty of his office. Such 
was the integrity of his life, such was his 
humility, gospel sincerity, and quiet de- 
portment; such his moderation as to the 
circumstantials of religion, and so well did he 
fill up all the relations in life, that his ene- 
mies could only object Nonconformity as his 
crime. He was really a pattern of true re- 
ligion; he preached freely, he lived exem- 
plarily, he died comfortably in the 75th year 
of his age, and was buried honourably.’— 
My esteemed uncle, John Fuller, esq. of 
Dunmow, the hereditary proprietor of the 
manor of Witnesham, possesses a valuable 
and interesting portrait in oil of the above 
clergyman, in which he is represented as a 
youth of 16, in his academical dress, with 
his hair flowing gracefully upon his shoul- 
ders.” 

L. remarks—‘* Tempiarius, on the Ad- 
ministration of Oaths, having alluded to the 
engagement of the servant of Abraham upon 
being sent,into a distant country to fetch a 
wife for his master’s son, is referred to an 
explanation of great delicacy and learning, 
respecting the mode of adjuration by put- 
ting his hand under the thigh of the pa- 
triarch: not because ‘‘ the posterity of the 
patriarchs are described as coming out of 
the thigh, and this ceremony therefore hav- 
ing some relation to the belief of the pro- 
mise, to bless all the nations of the earth by 
means of one that was to descend from Abra- 
ham,” as in Burder’s Oriental Customs, 
cited by your. correspondent, p. 598, note, 
vol. c. pt. #i., but actually thus swearing by 
the sign of circumcision, typical of that pro- 
mise. Harmer and Barrington both failed 








to explain this custom; which is, however, 
elegantly and clearly exemplified by Dr. 
Adam Clarke, and confirmed by the Tar- 
gum.” 

ARCHIPRESBYTER Ruratis, (who has been 
for some time engaged in collecting mate- 
rials in illustration of the office of rural Dean 
or Archipresbyter,) enquires whether a seal 
of that ancient office exists in ary of the 
public or private repositories of the king- 
dom. That the functionary in question had 
his sigillum auctenticum, on which was en- 
graven the name of his office, there is no 
doubt. Indeed, by the 28th constitution of 
Cardinal Otho, it is expressly enjoined that 
rural Deans and other officials should resign 
their seals of office immediately on the expi- 
ration of the period of their tenancy. 

Mr. Mappen, of the British Museum, 
would feel obliged for any information re- 
specting the Original Will of Queen Mary 
I. which, at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, was in the hands of Mr. Hale of Alder- 
ley, Gloucestershire, (a son of Sir Matthew 
Hale,) and appears since to have been mis- 
laid, or lost. 

The Rev. J. Granam says—‘**A friend 
of mine, James Prior, esq. of the Royal 
Navy, the author of the Life of Burke, has 
undertaken the Biography of Oliver Gold- 
smith, and requests information on the sub- 
ject. He has been already tolerably success- 
ful in Ireland, and is not without hope of re- 
covering some dormant documents inEngland 
which may be of use to him.” 

A BistioGraPHER inquires who the 
*¢ Richard Cavendish’? was, who is men- 
tioned in a letter from William Capon to 
Cardinal Wolsey (inserted in Ellis’s Original 
Letters, 1st series, vol. 1), as having pre- 
sented a ‘* bukk”’ to ‘* your Grace’s col- 
lege” at Ipswich. He appears to have 
been of Suffolk, and is called ** your Grace's 
servant.” 

M. U. will feel obliged for any notices” of 
Benjamin Parker, who, from 1744 to his 
death in 1747, read Theological and Philo- 
sophical Lectures in London, having pre- 
viously published several treatises in these 
sciences. He is slightly mentioned by Hut- 
ton, Hist. of Derby, and hy Lysons, Mag. 
Brit. Derbyshire. 

M. U. is informed that there is no other 
engraved portrait extant of Rev. Stebbing 
Shaw, the historian of Staffordshire, than 
a private plate drawn and etched by Thomas 
Donaldson ; an inferior artist, who was un- 
der obligatious to Mr. Shaw. It bears 
scarcely any resemblance to the original. 

M.'T. is informed that the MSS. from 
which Mr. Shaw compiled his History of 
Staffordshire were privately bought by the 
late Mr. Hamper, whose collections are now 
preparing for sale by Mr. Evans. 

The communication of H. H. has never 
been received. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ITALY AND 


ITALY, the land of the Church, 
the country where Christianity first 
acquired a national character, the soil 
where on a grand scale a new and 
purer religion than the world ever 
saw, became first indigenous, and 
taught the doctrines of her sacred in- 
stitutions to the surrounding nations 
of Europe ;—Italy, although in more 
than one period of modern history, 
several of her States have, even in the 
midst of intestine feuds and open hos- 
tilities, risen distinguished in art and 
in letters,— ranks at present low in the 
intellectual sciences, and all her efforts 
for political emancipation have hitherto 
proved unavailing. The various causes 
which have tended to produce her pre- 
sent state of degeneracy, when com- 
pared with her former greatness, may 
be interesting to the philosophical and 
speculative inquirer. 

In tracing the history of nations, 
and the varying complexion of human 
character, animosity is often arrested 
by the diverse circumstances under 
which mankind at various periods of 
the world are presented to our notice. 
It is remarked by Boileau, while 
speaking of the characters of the va- 
rious ages of life, 


** Le temps que change tout, change aussi 
nos humeurs ; 

Chaque age a ses plaisirs, son esprit, et ses 
mceurs.”’ 


It may be also said of the several ages 
of the world, as exemplified in the 
history of mankind, and having espe- 
cial reference to some of its periods, 
that its contrasts, as exhibited in the 
manners, caprices, and views of its 
inhabitants, are not less striking to 
him who contemplates them. 

In viewing, then, these contrasts, 
that which ancient and modern Italy, 
in some of the periods of its history, 
presents in the character of her inha- 
bitants, must ever arrest the curiosity 
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of the student. The ancient Romans 
must always in their history form a 
theme of intense curiosity to the 
reader who explores the peculiar and 
distinctive features of human charac- 
ter, as displayed on the great arena of 
nations, together with the causes 
which push some States on to high 
eminence, while others slumber in 
perpetual mediocrity. The storied 
narrative of their transactions and 
exploits, blazes forth with a promi- 
nence and lustre in the history of 
mankind which distinguishes the re- 
cords of no other nation or people.— 
The soul expands whilst expatiating 
over the lengthened series of their 
republican history,—over their fame, 
ripening through centuries, and throw- 
ing the transactions of all other na- 
tions into the shade. For the little- 
ness of comparative obscurity circles 
over the chivalric deeds of other na- 
tions, inasmuch as no other State with 
which history brings us acquainted, 
ever maintained so long its political 
ascendancy over the nations of the 
earth. 

The scholar who lucubrates amidst 
the scenes and narratives of days long 
gone by, sees in fancied retrospect the 
ample space which the empires of 
Semiramis, Sesostris, and Cyrus, oc- 
cupied on the map of Asia,—although 
he may not probably credit the pro- 
digious ‘‘ circumstance” of warlike 
operation related of the former by 
Diodorus Siculus, who was in these 
matters guided chiefly by the autho- 
rity of Ctesias the Cnidian. But the 
influence and preponderating ascend- 
ancy, if not the actual territorial pos- 
session of the Romans has been long 
acknowledged to be without parallel 
in the entire history of mankind. The 
terror of their arms reached much fur- 
ther than their actual conquests ; and 
envoys from all the civilizéd nations 
of the globe crowded either to do 
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homage, or negotiate an amicable al- 
liance with a people whose military 
renown was only equalled by the ma- 
tured wisdom of their policy. While 
they introduced throughout the na- 
tions they subjugated the arts of civi- 
lization and the literature of Greece, 
their magnanimity and patriotic devo- 
tion to the interests of their country, 
protracted through centuries, and ani- 
mating to deeds of heroism on a grand 
national scale, has no parallel in the 
annals of mankind. 

In periods of her modern history, 
alas! how has Italy distinguished 
herself? and how in a national point 
of view does she rank at the present 
moment among the nations of Europe 
and the world? Alas! a nation of 
singers and fiddlers can never hope, 
by any human ingenuity, to rival the 
dignity and grandeur which attached 
to her name, when Rome in her re- 
publican strength stood the proud ar- 
biter of the universe. ig 


What political and moral effects, it) 


may be asked, have Christianity in 
modern times had upon the people of 
Italy? A spectator, in view of the 
puerile superstitions of ancient Rome, 
might have predicted amongst the mo- 
derns another state of things,—a moral 
expansion of character at least equi- 
valent to that of any former period. 
But, alas! nothing (if we view the 
whole period of their modern history) 
can stand more utterly in the teeth of 
any such prediction, than the narra- 
tive of those moral and religious vir- 
tues which have adorned the charac- 
ter and temperament of the modern 
Italians. 

Constantine the Great doubtless 
supposed, when he removed the seat 
of empire to a spot which seemed to 
command the riches (or the facilities 
of acquiring them) of Europe and 
Asia, and Christianized the Roman 
world, that the ancient vigour and 
soundness of moral temperament was 
about to be restored. 

The history of Italy, for the last 
ten or twelve centuries, if viewed in 
relation to Christianity, may almost 
indeed in its general character be 
thought a summary of all that is anti- 
Christian. All ecclesiastical histo- 
rians concur in depicting in the most 
glowing characters, the frightful state 
of obliquity and declension which pre- 
vailed in the Church throughout Chris- 
tendom for many ages after the disso- 
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lution of the Roman power. After the 
hives of barbarians, who with such 
perseverance struggled for the ascend- 
ancy throughout the Western pro- 
vinces, had become the occupants of 
the soil, the grossest superstitions 
were presently foisted upon the purer 
precepts of the Christian faith, and 
the human mind soon became veiled 
in ignorance and gloom. The reli- 
gious orders and institutions which 
grey, with the growth of every suc- 
cessive century, and spread themselves 
particularly over the nations of Italy, 
were doubtless, in the abuses to which 
they led, generative of that blindness 
and superstition which to this day 
prevails to a greater extent there than 
in any other country in Europe, with 
the exception perhaps of Spain and 
Portugal. ‘‘In this barbarous age,”’ 


Says Mosheim, speaking of the 7th 
«century, ‘religion lay expiring under 
1» motley and enormous heap of su- 
i-perstitious inventions, and had nei- 
ther the courage nor the force to raise 
inher head, or to display her native 


charms to a darkened and deluded 
world.”” He expresses himself in si- 
milar terms concerning the 8th cen- 
tury ; for though, as he says, Charle- 
magne seemed disposed to stem this 
torrent of superstition, and opposed 
the worship of images, yet profound 
and grovelling ignorance, both as it 
regarded religious light and the culti- 
vation of mind, again spread itself 
after his death through the nations of 
the West. 

Italy was the soil from whence most 
of these perversions of reason and 
common sense, as well as of religion, 
may be said to have first emanated, 
the head quarters of superstition and 
spiritual tyranny, from which the 
alleged successors of St. Peter and 
their innumerable coadjutors, wove 
their ingenious web of entanglement 
for enslaving the minds and con- 
sciences of all ranks of people. 

In point of commercial greatness 
and richness, the famous maritime 
Republics of Italy in the middle ages 
may be said to have rivalled the an- 
cient states of Tyre and Carthage,— 
luxury which followed in its train, 
was carried to a high excess, and even 
the independence of its denizens was 
often asserted and maintained. But 
over the states of the Church, and 
their dependancies, there generally 
reigned a frightful moral gloom, which 
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was mainly attributable, it may be 
thought, to the benighting influences 
of the doctrines propagated from the 
Vatican; and the anti-Christian ex- 
amples (with some bright exceptions, 
it is true) which were held forth by 
the supreme pontiffs. 

“« The history of the Roman pontiffs 
that lived in the 9th century,” says 
Dr. Mosheim, “is a history of so 
many monsters, and not of men, and 
exhibits a horrible series of the most 
flagitious, tremendous, and compli- 
cated crimes; as all writers, even those 
of the Romish communion, unani- 
mously acknowledge.’”’ The debasing 
tenets taught by her priests may be 
thought to have been instrumental, in 
more than a slight degree, in pro- 
ducing that supine and pusillanimous 
character, which at length distinguishes 
Italy, in our own day, so far as re- 
gards valour, discipline, and constancy. 

Amongst the most prominent of the 
modern speculators on the subject of 
Italy, ranks Eustace, author of the 
** Classical Tour.”” An enthusiastic 
admirer of the policy and magnanimity 
of the ancient Romans, surveying with 
astonishment, as all must, the stu- 
pendous remains of their ancient gran- 
deur, he yet perhaps is disposed to 
place the character and features of 
Modern Italy higher in the scale of 
moral and mental excellence, than the 
accounts which may be drawn from 
most other quarters, will warrant. 
But it is impossible to trace the pages 
of Eustace—eminent among other tra- 
vellers, without feeling a spark of that 
flame which seems to kindle in his 
own breast, at the recital of the archi- 
tectural splendours of the ‘ ancient 
city.” The heart swells with a ge- 
nerous and gratulatory emotion while 
contemplating the elevation of thought, 
the purity and grandeur of design, 
which inspired a race of beings to the 
achievement of works whose consum- 
mate skill and astounding magnifi- 
cence have few or no parallels in the 
degenerate days of modern times. — 
But Eustace, doubtless, proceeds in 
the teeth of every other recorded au- 
thority, when, in his last chapter, he 
endeavours to establish a position, as 
it should seem, peculiar to himself, 
that the modern Italians, taken in 
every sense in which a people can be 
considered, dispute the palm of rival- 
ship with their ancestors. In_ his 
conclusive ‘‘ Dissertation,’ he labours 
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most strenuously, by a variety of il- 
lustrations, and the use of argument 
which sometimes however is any thing 
but conclusive, to prove to the reader 
that this thesis is built upon a close 
and accurate observation of Italy, as 
she is. Mr. Eustace’s rhetoric is 
powerful, occasionally, but it may be 
thought he altogether fails when he 
speaks of the ‘ public spirit,” “‘ pa- 
triotism,’”’ and ‘‘ magnanimity” of 
the modern Italian states,—as (Venice 
perhaps excepted) the history of those 
states will assuredly testify that they 
have in modern times fallen far below 
several other European states, in each 
of these particulars. In this ‘‘ Dis- 
sertation”’ he declares that, were a 
leader of great abilities to place him- 
self at the head of Italy, ‘* he would 
find all the materials of greatness 
’ The historical re- 
cc ys of the modern Italian states, and 

’ y» wars with foreign powers, cer- 
ta’~'y disprove this assertion. The 
t. n is, the sons of Italy are, in 
pe: t of character, of a different con- 
texture from what they were about 
the times here mentioned. With every 
allowance for the splendid talents, and 
the thinking both on subjects of art 
and literature which has distinguished 
modern Italy, they have indubitably 
evolved a very different standard of 
bravery and of patriotism from that 
which prevailed in the old Republic 
during the period of the rising grandeur 
of Rome, as Tacitus calls it—for that, 
of course, is the period to which all 
point who speak of Roman superiority. 
The architectural grandeur of Rome 
appears to have attained its high emi- 
nence and maturity after the enslave- 
ment of its inhabitants. Its skill in 
the arts rose as its liberties sunk, their 
inventive faculty and the expansion of 
their ingenuity in the varied works of 
imagination and genius, trod upon the 
heels of their freedom. 

On the subject of Italy, our intelli- 
gent countrywoman, Lady Morgan, 
has also written a work. Whatever 
rank her Ladyship may hold in her 
country’s literature, it may be said of 
her book, so far as it relates to the 
historical state of Italy, that it aims at 
that species of fine writing which con- 
sists of sweeping metaphors and bold 
generalizing positions. In common 
with some other writers, she takes 
for granted that the modern Italian 
Republics of Milan, Florence, Pisa, 
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Genoa, and Venice, as they partook of 
the same form of government, wearing 
the word Libertas traced in golden 
characters on their frontlet, so they 
were composed of the same materials 
as the old Roman Republic, animated 
by the same mind, imbued with the 
same virtue, prompted by the same 
public zeal, and the magnanimous 
spirit of the same stern patriotism. 
This is by no means the case. The 
history of these Republics (taken ge- 
nerally) is far from warranting any 
such assumption. Isolated instances 
of high and splendid character form, 
perhaps, exceptions in the annals of 
Florentine and Milanese warfare, while 
the long line of Venetian story often 
approximates, in more than a distant 
resemblance, the energy and decision 
of the ancient Roman councils. 

The fact of the occupation of Italy 
during the middle ages, and down to 
the epoch of our own times, by the 
troops of Austria and Spain (to say 
nothing of the military interference of 
other claimants), is a sort of stigma 
in the history of Italian Republics, 
which, while it proves that the fair 
soils of Italy have always been an ob- 
ject of cupidity to the other powers of 
Europe, looks with rather a malign 
aspect upon the hypothesis which 
speaks of the liberty of her sons. Al- 
though it must be acknowledged that 
instances of bravery and good conduct 
have not only been known to distin- 
guish their armies in the field, but to 
fire the resolutions of the Senate with 
zeal in the public cause, upon the in- 
vasion of acommon enemy,—yet these 
occasional displays seemed more the 
sudden bursts of a patriotism which 
still retained a sense of glorious an- 
cestry, than the uniform impulse of a 
—_ free from choice, and brave 

rom a sort of energizing principle. 
Foreign podestas, as every one knows, 
were placed in her cities, and were 
regarded by all the citizens as the 
common and supreme arbiters of their 
differences. This measure, in the po- 
licy of Austria, doubtless had the 
effect of perpetuating the submission 
of her territorial possessions in Italy. 
Claiming, by right of conquest, what 
all saw they had not the shadow of 
pretension to by any other right, the 
princes of the Imperial House showed 
a subtle insight into the art of govern- 
ing, by insinuating the badge of 
slavery under the precincts of their 
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domestic hearths and altars. Until 
the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, however, ‘‘ Florence,” says Per- 
cival, ‘‘ was governed by Consuls and 
a Senate of popular choice; but she 
then fell, like other cities, into the 
fashion of entrusting her government 
to foreign podestas.”’ The early esta- 
blishment and rise of the five before- 
mentioned famous Republics, was 
auspicious to the cause of liberty in 
Italy and Europe; but, as Lady Mor- 
gan justly observes, ‘‘ their existence 
was a solecism in the reigning system 
of Europe, andtheirexample dangerous 
to its permanency.” 

‘* The existence of liberty in Italy,” 
says Lady Morgan, in the fitful meta- 
phors of her style, “‘ was like the na- 
tural day of her brilliant climate; it 
rose in bursts of splendour, and sunk 
in sudden and unprepared darkness.” 
“Italy,” she adds, ‘‘ her republics 
invaded, environed, overwhelmed by 
the successive armies of Europe, to 
the last gasp of her independence, ex- 
hibited the results of her free institu- 
tions ; and, like the dying gladiator of 
her capitol, was sublime even in the 
last pang of dissolution. From the 
walls of Milan to the sanctuary of 
the Vatican, the loveliest country of 
Europe was desolated by acts of 
savage atrocity and brutal violation, 
from which, even at this distance of 
time, humanity shudders and recoils.” 

A summary of a few of the leading 
characteristics of the Italian Republics 
may now serve to substantiate what 
we have advanced, that the moderns 
had materially fallen from the great 
and noble lineaments of character 
which had once animated the ancient 
Republic. The history of all the 
transactions of the Italian States dur- 
ing the middle ages, do not assuredly 
prove that from HER soils alone ema- 
nated the wisdom which was to direct 
Europe. The rise and progress in 
riches, arts, and commercial grandeur 
of the five celebrated Republics of 
modern Italy, doubtless comprised 
within the period of their annals 
many illustrious deeds; and in the 
enterprise, activity, and greatness of 
view which occasionally distinguished 
them, they stood forth prominently to 
the admiration of all their continental 
neighbours. But there were periods, 
and those not unfrequent (especially 
in the Milanese and Florentine domi- 
nions), when neither their domestic 
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or their foreign policy betrayed much 
of wisdom, but was rather marked by 
laxness and incapacity. The eternal 
factions of the Guelphs (or, as Perci- 
val writes it, the Guelfs,) and Ghibe- 
lins which for two centuries afflicted 
the cities of Milan and Florence, and 
their dependencies, with all the cala- 
mities of rancorous though petty war- 
fare, was doubtless inauspicious of 
that ‘prosperity and unity which the 
free aspect of their constituted govern- 
ment, and other advantages, certainly 
promised. But that the citizens of 
so many noble and populous cities, in- 
habiting soils which rung with the 
deeds of ancestral glory,—with all the 
advantages which unity and a concen- 
tration of every thing which a super- 
abundance of immense wealth threw 
into their hands,—should, instead of 
strengthening themselves against the 
common invader, on the other hand, 
exhaust themselves in the bitter ani- 
mosities of party spite, proves cer- 
tainly not that they were animated by 
courage and noble bearing, but rather 
by a malignant and degenerate spirit 
of jealousy. 

If, indeed, all the Italian Republics 
were perpetually distinguished by the 
magnanimity which some writers 
seem inclined to ascribe to them, 
history, in the accumulated experience 
of nations, affords us sufficient rea- 
sons for thinking that they would 
oftener have united for the defence of 
their own common liberties. For, 
though Eustace distinctly states him- 
self of opinion that “their private 
cabals and party feuds were from age 
to age the unhappy cause which pre- 
vented their thus uniting ;” still that 
such cause should have continued to 
exist, proved that the high-minded 
patriotism of their ancestors had no 
longer an existence. 


Melksham. E. P. 
(To be concluded in our Supplement.) 
——— 

Mr. Ursan, June 10. 


MY neighbour Dr. Meyrick having 
called upon me, in your last Magazine 
(May, 1831, p. 403) to furnish some 
further explanations concerning the 
parochial chapelry of Ruerdean, I 
herewith forward such matters as are 
not included in my own or the other 
histories of Gloucestershire, and which 
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have come to my knowledge subse- 
quently to my publication. 


Yours, &c. T. D. Fossproxke. 


Dr. Meyrick objects to Sir Robert 
Atkyns’s definition of Ruerdean by 
River Dean because it adjoins the 
Wye, and thinks that it was origi- 
nally Rhiwyr-din, ‘‘a fortress on the 
side of a hill;”’ of which there are re- 
maining earth-works and a small piece 
of wall, and groins, round, not ogee, 
and such as we ascribe to centuries 
preceding the fourteenth. I am in- 
clined to Dr. Meyrick’s opinion for the 
following reasons : 

Ruarpyn, or Rewardyne, is men- 
tioned as the original orthography in 
several ancient records, quoted in my 
History of Gloucestershire, vol. ii. pp. 
150, 154. In contiguity are Michel- 
Dean, Little Dean, and Deep-dean (in 
Walford). There is, too, reason to 
think, from the old records, that ori- 
ginally Dene was the generic term for 
all these vills; and Michel-Dean is 
still familiarly called Dean by the in- 
habitants. Abbenhall, Michel-Dean, 
and Little Dean, were but one vill in 
the times of Edward the First and Se- 
cond. At neither of these places was 
there a castle, and Abbenhall, which 
adjoins Ruerdean on the west, was so 
named from the Abbot of Flarley 
having lands and a mansion there, 
A close roll of the 7 Edw. II.* says, 
that ‘ All the lands in the forest 
granted under the old castle of Dean to 
be assarted were then confirmed to the 
Abbot and monks of Flaxley. This 
abbey was founded by Roger, son of 
Milo Earl of Hereford, in 1140, and in 
the confirmation-charters of Henry 
the Second?, it is said, that the above 
Roger gave to the abbey the whole 
land under the old castle of Dean to be 
assarted. Now, St. Briavel’s could 
not be the old castle of Dean, for it 
was only erected by the father of the 
founder of Flaxley. William de Alba- 
Mara, 40 Hen. III. held two carucates 
in the manor of Ruardyn, by a quit- 
rent to the crown, and attending the 
summons of the constable of St. Bria- 
vel’s-castle. Among his heirs was a 
William, son of William de Hatesway 
(whose estate is still called Hatha- 





* Fosbroke’s Gloucestershire, i. 86. 
+ Dugd. Monast. i. 884, old edit. 
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ways). Now, Hathways, according to 
an inquisition of the 4 Rich. II. lies 
both in St. Briavel’s and Ruerdean ; in 
another of 11 Edw. IV. in Ruerdean 
only. From these records I am in- 
clined to think that the old castle of 
Dean was this of Ruerdean, but that 
after the erection of that of St. Bria- 
vel’s, the services were transferred. It 
appears to have been a small square 
strong-hold, like a Norman keep, with 
a barbican. Several of the stones 
were removed for mending roads in 
memory of man; but I suspect that 
the chief dilapidation took place when 
the manor-house, not far off, was 
built, apparently, by the architecture, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. All that now remains of wall is 
a scrap about a yard or two in length, 
which belonged to the vault of a cel- 
lar; but it does not seem to have be- 
longed to a round arch, and does not 
resemble the thick square Norman 
groins. I presume, therefore, that it 
was inhabited in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, for that is the date of the chief 
parts of ‘*e church. [ also think, 
from earl... work in the latter, that 
both the castle and church underwent 
great alterations about that era. 

As to the church, the figure of St. 
George engraved in the Magazine (p. 
404) certainly belongs to a style of ar- 
chitecture older than any other part of 
the church, the pillars, arches, mould- 
ings, and windows, bearing manifest 
tokens of the successive styles of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
As this figure of St. George forms an 
inner door-way, and is approached 
through an ancient porch with a 
pointed arch, above which is the bust 
of a female (called St. Cyr) it has 
been presumed that a later church 
was erected on the remains of an older 
one, to which the figure of St. George 
appertained. 1 have been of opinion, 
by the way, that these figures of St. 
George had an allusion to the cru- 
sades, and that the dragon may have 
typified the Mahometan religion. The 
old church had, according to presump- 
tion, no aisle, and one side of it forms 
the wall of the present aisle ; the other 
wall being thrown down, and replaced 
by a row of pointed arch pillars, that 
the church might’ be enlarged by the 
addition of a new nave, communi- 
cating with a tower and spire. The 
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latter fashion chiefly commenced in 
the reign of Henry the Third, and, 
according to Sir William Dugdale in 
his Warwickshire, spires were pur- 
posely annexed to churches in woody 
countries, that they might be land- 
marks, and such this spire remains to 
the present day. That arches were 
made anew in the wall of this old 
church of St. George, seems to be 
shown by a round thirteenth-century 
moulding, resting upon a corbel, 
placed in the wall sideways, as having 
been worked up. Under the white- 
wash are perceptible inscriptions in 
the stiff black-letter gothic of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries; and 
I once saw the ostrich feathers of the 
Prince of Wales amidst the remains 
of old fresco paintings, so mutilated 
as to be undistinguishable. 

The church is only a parochial cha- 
pelry of Walford, of which the festi- 
val-day is the first Sunday after New 
Michaelmas (of course St. Michael was 
the patron-saint), and that of Ruerdean 
the Sunday after Old Michaelmas. The 
rectory of both parishes belongs to the 
precentorate of Hereford; the vica- 
rial tythes to myself, as incumbent. 
I heard from my predecessor that there 
are no ancient documents respecting 
either church in the registry of Here- 
ford. It is possible that the endow- 
ment of Ruerdean was a gift of one of 
the family of Milo Earl of Hereford ; 
but not Walford, which was parcel of 
the manor of Ross Foriegn, and be- 
longed to the Bishops of that See. 

We find that, in the wars of Charles 
the First, the republicans had a garri- 
son at Ruerdean, to check the Welsh 
royalists from advancing to Gloucester 
by way of Monmouth.* Weston un- 
der Penyard had another castle, which 
in earlier times might have command- 
ed the road to Gloucester. These ad- 
jacent castles of Penyard, Godrich, 
Wilton, Ruerdean, and another, as 
presumed, at Bicknor, seem to have 
had the same object, that of control- 
ing Welsh incursions. 

The manor was vested, in the time 
of Henry the Third, in William de 
Alba Mara, who possibly made the 
alterations in the old castle and church 
before alluded to. 

Dies 


* Corbet’s Milit. Govern. of Gloucester. 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXXI. 


Aut Saints, Poprar. 
Architect, Hoilis. 


THE first subject in the accompany- 
ing engraving (Plate I.) is a north- 
west view of the Church of the newly- 
created parish of Poplar, the last of 
the numerous parishes to which the 
noted village of Stepney has given 
birth. 

The plan is parallelogrammatic, the 
eastern angles cut off by quadrants of 
circles, and increased by the addition 
of a small chancel. It is divided into 
a tower and lobbies, a spacious area 
for the nave of the Church unbroken 
by pillars, and a chancel, which, al- 
though it is rectangular in its exter- 
nal lines, is internally rounded at the 
angles in the same manner as the 
main edifice. The Church is built of 
Portland stone, upon a plinth of gra- 
nite. The western front is embel- 
lished with a hexastyle portico of the 
Ionic order, crowned with its entabla- 
ture and a pediment, within which is 
the principal entrance. The portico 
is approached by a flight of steps, 
which, with the landing and accom- 
panying pedestals, are constructed of 
granite. The elevation is made into 
two stories by a string course, and 
crowned by an entablature, which is 
continued from the portico, and sur- 
mounted by a ballustrade. The stee- 
ple, situated on the roof at the rear of 
the portico, is a handsome composition 
in the style of Wren, and though infe- 
rior in the delicacy of its proportions, 
and the harmony of its parts, to the 
elegant ‘steeple of the neighbouring 
Church of Shadwell (vide vol. xc1t1. i. 
201, is still a handsome and pleasing 
composition. Its constituent parts are a 
quadrilateral tower, forming the base- 
ment to a composition of great taste, 
consisting of an octagon basement, 
and circular temple in succession, 
crowned with an octangular obelisk. 
The first portion, the tower, consists 
of a rusticated stylobate pierced by 
semicircular windows, and crowned 
with a cornice. The superstructure is 
of the Corinthian order, and has an 
arched window in every face, between 
two engaged columns, with cou- 
pled ante at each angle; the whole 
is crowned with an entablature and 
blocking course, and at the angles are 
cinerary urns ornamented with honey- 
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suckles. The next portion to be de- 
scribed is an irregular octagon, every 
alternate face being rounded off, in 
the larger faces are circular dials sur- 
mounted by a pendant wreath of foli- 
age; to this succeeds an elegant little 
temple of the composite order, which 
is manifestly copied from the campa- 
nile towers of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
it consists of a circular stylobate with 
projections corresponding with the 
angles of the substructure: this sus- 
tains a peristyle of eight columns, 
broken into couples by pairs of co- 
lumns in advance before the peristyle, 
and having the projections in the sty- 
lobate for their basement ; the cella is 
pierced with windows. A small tem- 
ple with circular apertures succeeds, 
forming the pedestal to the octagonal 
obelisk, which is crowned with a vane. 
The whole composition being 160 feet 
in height. 

The flanks are distinguished by a 
portico, composed of a pair of co- 
lumns with corresponding ante at the 
western extremity, a style of decoration 
first introduced at St. ‘Yartin’s, and 
since copied into St. Pancras and the 
present structure. These columns are 
crowned with their entablature. At 
the eastern extremity are coupled 
ante instead-of a repetition of the 
portico, as at St. Martin’s ; the inter- 
mediate portion is made in height into 
two stories by a string course, the 
lower contains five rectangular win- 
dows, the upper the same number of 
arched openings bounded by archi- 
traves. This portion is finished with 
the frieze and cornice continued from 
the entablature, and is crowned with 
a ballustrade. The eastern front is 
on three portions ; the curved ends of 
the Church form wings to the chan- 
cel, and have windows as before; in 
the centre of the chancel is an arched 
window, above which, in a large panel, 
is the following inscription : 


‘This parish Church of All Saints Pop- 
lar, Middlesex, was consecrated on the 
third day of July, mpcccxxi. by the 
Right Reverend father in God, William 
Howley, D.D. (by Divine permission), 
Lord Bishop of London. The Reverend 
Samuel Hoole, A.M. Rector; James Moun- 
tague, Churchwarden and Treasurer; James 
Carey, Churchwarden; Charles Hollis, 
Architect; Thomas Morris, Builder; Tho- 
mas Horne, Vestry Clerk.” 


The whole is finished as above ; the 
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chancel is flanked by a porch and ves- 
try corresponding in design. 

The entire structure is surrounded 
by a spacious cemetery, enclosed with 
iron rails; and opposite to the west 
front, but separated by a street, is the 
residence of the Rector. 


Tue INTERIOR. 


At the west end is a spacious triple 
lobby. The central portion, formed 
within the tower, is groined with a 
circular opening for communication 
with the upper works ; the lateral di- 
visions contain the gallery stairs. The 
body of the Church is an unbroken 
area. The upright of the walls is re- 
lieved by pilasters on the piers be- 
tween the windows, and is finished 
with a cornice, forming the impost to 
the ceiling, which is coved at the sides, 
and horizontal in the centre : the coved 
portion is ornamented in a singular 
and inelegant style by broad ribs rising 
from above the pilasters. The hori- 
zontal part of the ceiling is enriched 
with three circular groups of flowers. 
The recess containing the chancel is 
bounded by two piers, which are sur- 
mounted by a frieze and cornice, the 
former charged with perpendicular 
leaves. The fore part is occupied by 
a handsome screen composed of two 
columns and two ante of scagliola, 
in imitation of Sienna marble, with 
statuary capitals and entablature: on 
the cornice is placed the Royal arms. 
The back of the recess is composed of 
a stylobate in imitation of porphyry, 
the rest of the walls being veined mar- 
ble; in the centre is an arched win- 
dow between two pairs of ante of 
verd antique, crowned with entabla- 
ture and pediment, on each side of 
which are the customary inscriptions. 
The altar is, contrary to usual custom, 
solid; it is raised on a platform of 
five stairs in two flights, and is com- 
posed of a pedestal of bronze with a 
panel in the centre, charged with the 
sacred monogram, accompanied with 
cartouches, and covered with a slab of 
marble. The whole arrangement of 
the altar is highly creditable to the 
architect, and displays an excellent 
specimen of the Italian school of de- 
sign. In the window is a painting 
on glass of our Saviour, of which 
little can be said in praise; it is en- 
closed in a rich ornamented border, 
and below it, on the pedestal on which 
the figure stands, is the Lord’s prayer. 
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A gallery surrounds the remainder of 
the Church; it is sustained on iron 
columns, which retire behind the line 
of the fronts, the first range of pews 
being supported by means of canti. 
livers; the galleries are sustained on 
iron trusses in the form of a low arch, 
with hollow spandrils. These trusses 
stretch from column to column, and 
from the columns to the side walls. 

The pulpit and reading-desks are 
octangular. They are situated on op- 
posite sides of the Church, and are of 
different altitudes; there is nothing 
remarkable in the design of either. 
The organ has a wainscot case, and 
occupies the centre of the western por- 
tion of the gallery ; it is flanked by se- 
condary galleries for the charity chil- 
dren, in addition to which, the upper 
part of the side galleries is raised and 
fronted with a balustrade, and ap- 
pears like a second gallery; this is 
also appropriated to the children. 

The font, situated below the western 
gallery, is a plain circular basin of 
marble, on a pillar of the same. 

The Church is upon the whole very 
creditable to the architect. He has 
avoided the common place imitation of 
Grecian temples, which marks the 
works of his professional brethren, 
and has shown a considerable degree 
of judgment and taste in the construc- 
tion of his steeple, and in the decora- 
tions of the altar, which particulars 
are perfectly orthodox, and are more 
pleasing decorations to a Church than 
the pepper-box towers of the pseudo 
Grecian school, and the plain miserable 
terminations to the altars of most of 
the new Churches. 

The Church has been entirely built 
by the parishioners, the inhabitants of 
the ancient Hamlets of Poplar and 
Blackwall, formerly constituting one 
of the Tower Hamlets, and which 
were erected into a parish by an Act 
of Parliament of the 57th Geo. III. 
1817. In the original contract the 
expense was estimated at 18,0001. ; 
the cost of the whole edifice, with its 
appendages of parsonage-house, ceme- 
tery walls, &c. amounted to 33,0771. 
The expense of the Church was about 
20,000/. The organ was built by Rus- 
sell, and the steeple is furnished with 
a peal of ten bells. 

The first stone was laid on the 29th 
of March, 1821, and the edifice conse- 
crated on the 3d of July, 1623. 
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West Hackney Cuurcu. 
Architect, Smirke. 

The second subject in our engraving 
represents the west front and north 
side of this Church. The plan gives a 
parallelogram for the body of the 
Church, subdivided into a nave and 
side aisles, with a portico and lobbies 
at one end. 

The elevation is made into two dis- 
tinct portions, the first comprehends 
the portico, pronaos, and tower, and 
the other the naos or body of the 
Church. The portico is hexastyle, 
and coinposed of six fluted Grecian 
doric columns, two being situated in 
the flanks, giving additional depth to 
the portico, the whole surmounted by 
the entablature of the order, and a pe- 
diment. The architecture of the Par- 
thenon appears to be the prototype, 
which under Mr. Smirke’s pencil is 
rendered fitting for a Church or a 
play-house, as occasion requires. At 
the back of the portico are three en- 
trances, with arched windows above 
them, peculiarly appropriate to Grecian 
architecture, in which the arch is not to 
be found. The entablature is continued 
along the flanks of the pronaos, and 
here the order ends, and the large 
meeting-house-like body commences. 
The tower commences with a stylobate, 
so low that there was no room for 
the dial, which to the great detriment 
of the design, is of necessity added to 
an upper portion of the elevation. 
Upon the stylobate is raised a circular 
temple, broken by ante; a part of the 
intervals between which is pierced. 
An entablature set round with Grecian 
tile, and a dome (ribbed and sur- 
mounted by a cross), finishes the whole 
structure, which wants elevation. 

The body of the Church has in the 
western front an arched window on 
each side of the pronaos. The flanks 
are made by breaks into three divi- 
sions, each containing six windows in 
two tiers, the upper arched and the 
lower nearly square ; the height of the 
elevation being divided into two stories 
by a string course, and finished by 
an architrave, cornice, and blocking 
course. The eastern front has a cen- 
tral window, square, and made by 
ante into three lights ; the elevation 
is divided and finished as before, and 
the lower story has two entrances. 

Tue INTERIOR 
is approached by lobbies formed in the 
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pronaos, and communicating with the 
body of the Church, which is made in 
breadth into a nave and side aisles, 
and in length into nine divisions. 
The upright is in two stories ; the first 
consists of square piers, sustaining an 
architrave cornice and an attic. The 
second story isacolonnade of a spurious 
doric, crowned with a mean entabla- 
ture, and surmounted with a low attic; 
upon this rests the ceiling, which is 
horizontal and pannelled. The first 
division from the west is occupied by 
a vestibule covered with a gallery, ex- 
tending into the Church to a breadth 
equal toanother division ; the remainder 
constitutes the part appropriated to the 
congregation. A portion of the eastern 
end of both the aisles is portioned off 
for vestries. 

The mouldings of the higher and 
lower attic of the lateral colonnades, 
are continued along the east wall, di- 
viding the elevation into two stories ; 
the first is occupied by the altar screen. 
This is a handsome design, composed 
of Scagliola, and executed by Messrs. 
Croggan and Co. of Lambeth, in imita- 
tion of statuary, porphyry, and yellow 
antique marbles. The screen is in 
three divisions ; the pilasters of yellow. 
The tablets, with the decalogue, &c. on 
the side divisions, are of porphyry, and 
in the centre is alargetableof porphyry, 
with the sacred monogram and cross 
in a splendid irradiation of ormolu ; 
the entablature of statuary. The whole 
is crowned with an attic; the face or- 
namented with honeysuckles in gold, 
dispersed in bunches, with circles be- 
tween, inclosing passion flowers, being 
the same style of ornament as the 
architect has introduced in Covent 
Garden Theatre, the passion-flower 
supplying the place of the national 
emblematic flowers; and indeed in 
almost every building of Mr. Smirke’s, 
is the same style of decoration to be 
found. It is to be regretted that such 
mannerism should be the peculiar and 
distinguishing feature of the works of 
so many of our celebrated architects. 

The interior bears a striking and 
servile resemblance to the architect’s 
other Churches at Wandsworth,* and 
Bryanstone-square ;¢ the exterior dif- 
fers but little from either of those 
Churches, and the body in fact is the 
same in all. It has an universality of 





* Described in vol. xcix. pt. ii. p. 577. 
t+ Described in vol. xcvii. pt. ii. p. 9. 
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character, and will suit any portico of 
any order. 

The pulpit and desks, on opposite 
sides of the centre division, are alike 
in design, but the reading-desk is not 
so high as the pulpit. They are each 
sustained in square pedestals, orna- 
mented with ante. 

The font is a shallow antique vase 
on a circular pedestal. 

The organ is situated in the western 
gallery; on the front of which is an 
inscription recording the consecration 
of the Church. 

This Church is parochial, the old 
parish being divided into three distinct 
parishes.* The first stone was laid 
on the 17th Nov. 1821, and the 
Church was consecrated on the 10th 
April, 1824. It is calculated to hold 
636 persons in pews, and 1192 in free 
seats, making a total of 1828. The 
amount of the contract, including in- 
cidentals, 15,302/. 14s. 


—g-— 
Mr. Ursan, May 20. 

THAT the inscriptions engraved on 
the Monument on Fish-street Hill, 
spoke the language of thetimesin which 
they were set up, Mr. Thornhill (p. 
311) does not deny; so far they were 
original, and so far they were va- 
luable. The sentiments contained in 
them, whether just or unjust, had 
become perfectly harmless; they of- 
fended the feelings of no one, and they 
kept up no national prejudice. The 
only light in which they could now 
be regarded, was in that of an histo- 
rical memorial, speaking the language 
of times past, and affording evidence 
of the universal belief of a plot, the 
absurdity of which is so great, that 
at the present day we can scarce be- 
lieve an enlightened nation could have 
credited it. 

The destruction of any historical 
memorial is a vile and useless act; 
witness the democratic violence re- 
cently exercised againstthe fleurs-de-lis 
on the French monuments, by the 
Paris revolutionists; and as to the 
specious plea of restoration, I do not 
see how it can be said with any de- 
gree of propriety, that setting a la- 
bourer to cut several deep channels 
in the most conspicuous part of an 
ancient monument, is restoring it. 
Heaven defend our antiquities from 


E. I. C. 


* Vide the 4th Report of the Commis- 
sioners, 
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such restorations and such restorers. 
The ancient brasses, with the ‘‘ orate, 
&c.”’ chiselled out, are parallel cases, 
and I fear a feeling as irrational dic- 
tated those injurious obliterations. In 
this instance nothing can be more fal- 
lacious than the plea of restoration. 
Mr. Thornhill professes to be an ad- 
mirer of our national antiquities ; let 
us see to what his apology would lead 
if universally adopted. A Saxon 
Church exists, having an inscription 
on one of its pillars recording the con- 
secration of the Church by such a 
Bishop at a given date, say, sometime 
in the twelfth century; here then is 
an inscription which at first sight ap 

pears to be at variance with truth. It 
is manifestly not original, and ought, 
in accordance with Mr. Thornhill’s 
ideas of restoration, to be erased; yet 
would any person, would Mr. Thorn- 
hill himself, urge the destruction of it 
upon such a ground? I feel certain 
that all who profess the least esteem 
for the antiquities of the country, 
would exert themselves for its preser- 
vation. Yet if originality alone gives 
value to an inscription, it ought to be 
erased, as well as those on the monu- 
ment. The plea of restoration spe- 
cified, affords no apology for the era- 
sure of these inscriptions, and I fear 
Mr. Thornhill, with all his sagacity, 
will be unable to justify the act. The 
thanks of your readers are due to him 
for the valuable historical documents 
he has brought forward; but in my 
humble opinion, by so doing he has 
added to the value of the inscriptions, 
by proving the existence of the feeling 
which gave rise to them, and at the 
same time showing that they were 
genuine and authentic, inasmuch as 
they were set up to record the belief 
of the majority of the nation on the 
subject; and being so genuine and au- 
thentic, ought to have been suffered 


to remain. B. 2.0, 
en Slee 

Cuurcu or Stow, co. Lincoin. 

(Concluded from p. 416.) 

IN viewing the interior of the once 
fine Church of Stow,* there is one 
feeling which cannot fail to impress 
the mind of every observer, and that 
is, commiseration for the ruinous state 
in which it is suffered to remain. The 
nave appears never to have been pew- 


* External and internal Views of this 
Church are engraved in Howlett’s Lincoln- 
shire Views. 
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ed, for the floor is almost wholly co- 
vered with inscribed stones of memo- 
rials for the dead, but they are too nu- 
merous and common place for intro- 
duction here. Amongst them appear 
many broken fragmeuts of slabs, with 
mutilated inscriptions in church text, 
which bespeak their antiquity; and 
two coffin-shaped stones, uninscribed, 
the one with a head sculptured in re- 
lief, within a hollow circular excava- 
tion at the broad end of the stone; 
and the other containing a cross fitchée 
botony. On the east side of the north 
door is a small pointed recess in the 
wall, but no appearance remains of a 
bason for consecrated water. 

The Font occupies its legitimate 
place in this part of the Church, being 
situated in the centre of the nave, be- 
tween the north and south doors of 
entrance. It consists of a square 
basement of solid masonry, supporting 
a smaller square, which forms the ac- 
tual pedestal of the font. The bason 
is octagonal, with ornamented faces, 
and is placed on a large central cylin- 
der surrounded by eight smaller ones, 
the weight of which appears to crush 
a serpent or dragon, which is sculp- 
tured as writhing underneath it; an 
emblematical device, characteristic of 
the enemy of mankind, overpowered 
and vanquished by the powerful effi- 
cacy of Christian baptism. The de- 
vices on the several faces of the font 
are these: 1. Two fleurs-de-lis. 2. 
One ditto. 3. Alily. 4. Arose. 5. 
A serpent. 6. Two fleurs-de-lis. 7. 
A human head, with flowers is- 
suing from each side of the mouth. 
8. The triple triangle, composed of 
five lines returning into itself; which 
was another emblematical device, 
termed by the ancients Hygeia (iyeva), 
and in this situation denoted the 
HEALTH flowing to the soul from the 
authorized use of the baptismal waters. 

The transept is fitted up with pews 
for divine service, but they are in a 
very dilapidated state. It has a round 
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plain window in each end of the gable, 
besides those which have been already 
described. On the east side of the 
north transept is a doorway, over 
which is a slab or bracket, supported 
by two monstrous figures ; and in the 
south transept is a similar bracket, 
placed on the back of a triple animal ; 
the remains of ornamental details, 
which were probably more numerous 
when this fine Church was in the 
zenith of its prosperity and glory. 
The steps which led to the rood loft 
remain; but that erection, so indis- 
pensable to the ceremonies of the 
Romish Church, has long been taken 
away. The last fragment of the main 
beam which supported it, fell from 
the wall a few days before I visited 
the Church in the month of October 
last. It is of carved oak, but com- 
pletely decayed by the operation of 
the dry rot. 

There formerly existed three carved 
screens, which were placed at the en- 
trance of the chancel, amid the tran- 
septs, fragments of which still remain 
in a lumber-room at the end of the 
north transept. The upper part of 
each division terminated in ogees 
within obtuse pointed arches, filled in 
with alternate decorated and perpendi- 
cular tracery, and enriched with fes- 
toons of flowers. They were probably 
introduced into the church a short 
time previous to the Reformation. 

The oaken pulpit is hexagonal, 
with ornamental carvings on each 
face. The canopy is sculptured in 
compartments, and the back is flanked 
by carved eagles. On the north pier, 
at the entrance of the chancel, imme- 
diately behind the pulpit, is a brass 
plate, with this inscription : 


‘© Aspice, Respice, Prospice. 

«© Tn this chauncell lyeth buried y® bodies 
of Richard Burgh, of Stewe Hall, Esq. and 
Amy his wife, which said Richard was de- 
scended from y® noble and ancient familie of 
the Lord Burgh, baron of Gainesborough,* 
aud next heyre of that familie, and ye said 





* The following notices of this family are extracted from Nicolas’s ** Testamenta Ve- 
tusta,” a work of great utility to all who are engaged in topographical or genealogical re- 
searches. Sir Thomas Burgh, Knight of the Garter, was created a Baron, 29 Sept. 
3 Henry VII. His wife was Margaret daughter of Thomas Lord Roos of Kendal, and 
widow of Sir Thomas Botreaux, Kat. ‘« Buried in my new chapel in the Church of All 
Saints at Gainsborough, in which I will that a tomb be made at the north end of the 
altar, with two images or figures thereon, viz. of me in armour, and of my wife, with our 
arms, and the days of our obits ; and I will that the image of me have my mantle of the 
Garter, and the Garter about my leg.” In the same will he established a perpetual chan- 
try in the same chapel, of one priest to pray for his soul, and those of bis ancestors, &c. 
with an annual rent of 10/. out of his manor of Tunstall. He also founded a hospital for 


five bedemen, 
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Amy was the eldest daughter of Antonie 
Dillington of Knighton, in y* Isle of Wight, 
Esq. who had togeather four sonnes, viz. 
that noble and valiant souldyer Sir John 
Burgh, Collonel Gen’rall of His Mats forces 
in the Isle of Rhe in France, where he was 
slaine A° D'’ni 1627; Thomas, Rich: and 
Edw: and 5 daughters, Marie, Martha, Dil- 
lington, Jane, and Anne. Ye said Richard 
dyed A° D’ni 1616, and y® said Amy in A° 
D’ni 1632.” 

On the same plate is this shield : 
Quarterly of twelve. 1. Three fleurs- 
de-lis. Buren. 2. A lion rampant, 
with a crescent for difference.* 3. 
Five fusils in fess.t 4. Paly of six.t 
5. Three garbs within a double tres- 
sure, flory andcounterflory. 6. Barry 
of eight, evaluron of martlets. 7. On 
threeescutcheons, three bars vair. 8. A 
lion rampant. 9. Five fusils in bend. 
10. Six chevronels. 11. Three garbs. 
12. On a chevron 3 estoils. Sup- 
porters. Two hawks, ducally gorged, 
jessed, belled, and varvelled. Crest. 
An arm embowed, habited in armour, 
and tied with a garland. Motto. Nec 
parvis siste.§ 

In the transept floor are many mu- 
tilated slabs, which indicate an ancient 
date; some are broken into fragments, 
whilst others remain of their original 
dimensions, with the inscriptions par- 
tially defaced by their continual ex- 
posure to the passing footstep. One 
of these is at the entrance of the 
chancel, with this legend round the 
margin, in church text : 


‘© Hic jacet Joh’es......de......q.e-.- h’nt 
-.-alto Epiphani.........d’ni. ...... Anno D'ni 
M.CCC.II. cuj’ an’ pptietur d’us, Amen.” 


The chancel is a chaste and beauti- 
ful specimen of Saxon architecture. 
The lower part of the walls, on every 
side, is entirely occupied by an arcade 
of circular arches, with zigzag mould- 
ings, which were originally supported 
by cylinders with ornamented capitals, 
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many of which are gone. Over the 
whole is an enriched string course, 
which extends round the chancel. The 
three lower windows, on each side, are 
adorned with broad mouldings of ex- 
quisite workmanship, chevron and 
crenelle alternately, and separated on 
each side by tall, clustered, cylindrical 
buttresses, which appear to divide the 
chancel into three principal compart- 
ments. The clerestory windows are 
plain. 

On the south side of the chancel is 
a mural monument of marble to the 
memory of Thomas, the eldest son of 
Bishop Holbech, who, in the reign of 
Edward VI. alienated almost all the 
landed property belonging to the See 
of Lincoln, together with ten of its 
episcopal palaces. The inscription 
runs as follows, and is in Roman capi- 
tals. 


«s Near unto this place lieth -buried the 
bodies of Thomas Holbech, that sometime 
dwelt in Stooe Parke, with Anne his wife, 
daughter of Antonie Yaxley, of Mellis, Esq. 
we" said Anne deceased the 7** day of Septbr. 
A° P’ni 1581. And the said Tho’as de- 
ceased the 15" day of April, A° D’ni 1591. 
And they left issue one only sonne Edward.” 


Shield. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Five 
escallops. 2 and 3, In chief three 
wolves’ heads erased; impaled with 
Ermine, achevron between three mul- 
lets. Crest. On a coronet, a pelican. 

On the same wall is another mo- 
nument with this inscription : 


*‘ Sacred to the memory of Thomas 
Stones (late of Gainsborough), nephew to 
John Torr of Stow Park; he was born May 
the 29th, 1766, in the parish of Hather- 
sage, Derbyshire. By lifting the anchor of 
a ship he broke his leg, which brought on 
a lockt jaw, that terminated his existence 
July 1, 1795. This memorial was erected 
as a token of esteem by his cousin, John 
Torr of Doncaster.” 


The chancei-floor contains numerous 





* Or, a lion rampant Azure, were the armorial bearings of the ancient Dukes of Bra- 
bant; a descendant of whom, Joscelin de Louvaine, the brother of Queen Adelicia, took 
the title of Lord Percy, by marriage with Agnes, the heiress of that noble family. 

+ Azure, five fusils in fess, Or, were the arms of Percy. 


t Paly of six, Or and Sable, for Athol. 
great families, Percy and Athol. 


The Burghs were descended from these two 


§ On the roof of the Church of Barnoldby le Beck, in the same county, are two inserip- 
tions relative to this family, curiously carved in church text. The ceiling is divided into 
square panels by moulded beams and rafters, the intersections of which are decorated with 
knobs of flower-work, and carved designs ; and on one of the ribs in the nave is the follow- 


ing in relief: 


ihe. Help fadp. mabel burgh. 


On the ceiling of the north aisle : 


ibe. Help tadu, richard burgh. 
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stones of memorial, which are mostly 
of modern date, with commonplace 
inscriptions. Amongst them, how- 
ever, is a coffin-shaped stone, of great 
antiquity, placed immediately beneath 
the monument of Thomas Holbech. 
At the broadest end is the bust of a 
man sculptured in relief, within a cir- 
cular excavation ; andround the margin 
the remains of an abbreviated inscrip- 
tion in Lombardic capitals, some of 
which are reversed. The letters are 
disposed in the following order : 

i A.L.LE.ME...... |! 
oc ce bocce o> Wee V 98 SAW DM: 
M....4: IA.RP:4.. 

Within the chancel rails are some 
slabs to commemorate the families of 
Dockray, Willie, and others, and 
amongst the rest the following curious 
inscription : 

** Hic situs Georgius Lugg de Sturton. 
De quo tibi, Lector, malé dicere vetat ve- 
ritas ; de quo tibi que meruit bona adula- 
tionis, quod forsan imputetur, vetat crimen; 
tibi qualis erat credituro supremus, quem 
expectat, plenitis indicabit dies—Obt 22 
Februarii, MDCCXXIII. ztat. suze 27.” 

The bells in this church are five in 
number, one of which has been bap- 
tized and dedicated to St. Michael, as 
appears by the inscription of his name 
upon its upper surface, in Lombardic 
capitals. The other inscriptions are, 

*¢ Jesus be our speed. 1663. 

*¢ All men who hear my mournful sound, 

Repent before you lie in the ground, 1762. 
*¢ James Harrison, Barton. 1801. 


Yours, &c. Gero. OLIVER. 
on 
Mr. Ursan, June 10. 


THE following biographical notes, 
together with some memoranda regard- 
ing trials in the reign of Charles the 
First, were found in the cover of an 
old sermon. I think they are suffi- 
ciently interesting to be saved from 
future oblivion by being inserted in 
your pages. Though the writer’s name 
does not appear, he was evidently an 
associate of some of the most mg 
lawyers of his day. E. C. 





Anno 1637. 

S* H. Catrnorre.—tThe first of 
August this yeare, it pleased God to 
take to his mercy my deere and loving 
freind S* Hen. Calthorpe, knight, At- 
torney of the Court of wards and 
lyveries. He served in the Place but 


Sir H. Calthorp.—R. Wandesford.—Sir R. Heath. 
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a yere and asmuch as from Hillary 
terme last. He was a learned man in 
the lawes of this kingdome, and an 
humble hearted, loving, honest man. 
He dyed at his house at Ampton neere 
Bury, in the Com’ of Suffolke. 

M*' Rowt* Wanpesrorp.—In the 
roome and place of Atturney of the 
wards, succeeded M'. Rowland Wayns- 
ford, Esq. an ancient Reader of Lin- 
coln’s Inne, a man very well studied 
in the lawes of this Realme, and one 
who had constantly held himself to 
the busines and practise of that Court 
ever since he began to practise lawe, 
w*" was about the fortieth yeare of 
Queene Elizabeth. 

S' Rost Hearn.—On Saturday, in 
the first weeke of this p’sent Michel- 
mas terme, S' Robt Heath, knight, 
who had ben Recorder of Lond. and 
from thence made sollicitor to king 
Jeames, and afterward Attorney gen" 
to king Charles, and from thence as- 
cended to be cheif Justice of the Co™ 
pleas, and from thence deposed againe 
and made lowest among the Serg*, 
wt Jeaue to practise, was made the 
kinges Sergt, had his patent, and was 
sworne at Durrham-house. 


« $i fortuna velit fies de Rhetore Consul, 
Si volet hac eadem fies de Consule Rhetor,” 


——&— 
_ Middleton- Bakewell, co. 
Me. Vanan, Derby, March 18. 

SOME notices of the Rev. Peter 
Cunningham having recently appeared 
in the 6th volume of Nichols’s “ Il- 
lustrations of Literary History,” al- 
low me to remark that some addi- 
tional particulars of his eventful his- 
tory are to be found in Rhodes’ “‘ Peak 
Scenery,” 1824, 8vo, accompanied by 
critical notices on several of his poeti- 
cal pieces. There is a solitary, and 
not a favourable mention of him in 
Anna Seward’s “ Letters,” vol. i. at 
p. 282. I may add, having seen it 
under Cunningham’s hand, that he 
left Eyam upon April 2, 1791, having 
been appointed Chaplain to the Eng- 
lish factory at Smyrna, the 11th Jan. 
preceding. 

As he is unrecorded as an author 
in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, and 
a list of his publications may perhaps 
be more useful than some other parts 
of his history, I beg to transcribe the 
titles of the following, all but one, in 
my possession : 

“A Paraphrase of the 38th Chapter 
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of Job ;” 
Anonymous. 

“The Naval Triumph”? (on Rod- 
ney’s Victory), London, 1783, 4to, 
anonymous, except that the author ap- 
pears to have signed his name to the 
dedication (at least he has done so in 
my copy). 

“Chatsworth, or the Genius of 
England’s Prophecy,’”’ Chesterfield, 
1783, 4to. Anonymous. 

«‘The Russian Prophecy; occasioned 
by a remarkable Phenomenon in the 
Heavens, observed in Russia, 19 Feb. 
1785 ;’’ Sheffield, 1787, 4to. Ano- 
nymous. 

(A Poem to the memory of R. R. 
Esq. mentioned inthe ‘‘ Peak Scenery.”’’) 

An Gde on the Revolution, 1688 ; set 
to music and sung at the Centenary 
Celebration at Whittington, in 1788, 
printed in the “‘ Peak Scenery.” 

«* A Sermon, preached at Sheffield, 
for the beneiit of the Charity School 
there ;”’ Sheffield, 1784, 8vo. 

«‘ A Sermon, preached at Eyam on 
the thanksgiving for his Majesty’s re- 
covery”’ (at the end of which are two 
Odes on his Majesty’s restoration) ; 
Sheffield, 1789, 4to. 

I observe at the close of Cunning- 
ham’s article, there occurs a sketch of 
the history of William Newton, Miss 
Seward’s ‘‘ Peak Minstrel.” It may 
be worth noticing, that he died Nov. 
3, 1830, within a few days of com- 
pleting his 80th year, having been 
born, as he informed me a few months 
before his death, by letter, ‘“‘ near to 
Abney, 28 Nov. 1750.”’ Abney is in 
the parish of Hope. 

An affectionate tribute to his me- 
mory, from the elegant pen of Mrs. 
Mary Sterndale of Sheffield, appeared 
in the “ Iris,” a newspaper of that 
town, on the 9th Nov. following, 
where it is stated, that ‘‘ many of his 
metrical compositions were originally 
published in the earlier numbers of 
the Iris; and at a later period, a copy 
of verses on the Gibbet upon Ward- 
low-Miers (co. Derby), near Tides- 
well, which few persons, who read 
them at the time, can have forgotten.” 
These verses are, I believe, generally 
considered to be Newton’s most suc- 
cessful effort. 

Mrs. Sterndale has herself publish- 
ed as follows: ‘“‘ The Panorama of 
Youth ;” “‘ The Life of a Boy ;” and 
** Vignettes of Derbyshire,”’ 8vo. 1824, 
ail works of very considerable merit. 


Chesterfield, 1778, 4to. 
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In the last, are a few anecdotes of 
Cunningham and Newton. 
Yours, &c. Wo. Bateman. 


Summerlands, Exeter, 
June 12. 

THE privilege of franking letters 
was originally granted, to exempt 
Members of Parliament from expense 
in corresponding with constituents ; 
and like many other things, it was 
grossly abused. I am old enough to 
remember when master and servants 
laid before a visiting M.P. huge piles 
of covers, and he had only the trouble 
of scratching his name with the ini- 
tial letter of the Christian part of it, 
on a corner, with free superscribed. 
The enormous loss arising thus to the 
Revenue, occasioned the present regu- 
lation. 

Those who receive franks are gene- 
rally persons in middle life, and above 
it; while the other classes are bene- 
fited little or nothing. Those, there- 
fore, who receive franks are well able 
to pay the postage of letters, and the 
public revenue would gain vastly by 
doing away immediately with a cer- 
tain unnecessary portion of what has 
been long felt as an invidious distinc- 
tion from its very nature, indepen- 
dently of a great addition to the pub- 
lic money. It being uncertain what 
the number of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment may be under the Rerorm, let 
it be reckoned at one thousand mem- 
bers. We may fairly calculate that a 
frank covers, on an average, at least 
half a crown. Now, supposing each 
member to receive one uncharged 
letter, or to grant one frank every 
day, the postage, otherwise payable, 
for a year, would at half a crown 
be 45,625/. What is more likely, we 
shall suppose that the member receives 
letters, and issues franks, amounting 
collectively to twenty. The amount 
of postage saved in a year, to the indi- 
viduals concerned, would be 912,500/.* 
A certain official privilege and indulg- 
ence must, on a fair principle, be 
granted toeach member. His consti- 
tuents’ letters, hona fide on business, 
will not exceed five every day; and his 
replies to them, they may well defray 


Mr. Ursan, 





#* Upon the whole, it appears from this 
statement, that by the proposed liberal 
proposition, the revenue would annually 
gain the half of 912,500], or 456,250/. 
sterling. 
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the postage of, on account of the tran- 
saction carried on. Let the member 
have the privilege of granting five 
franks to his friends; and be it recol- 
lected that this, at five a day, fairly 
valued at half a crown each, will in 
the year save them, that is, the friends 
of the thousand members, 228,125/. 
of postage. It is not probable that 
constituents will send above’ two let- 
ters per day, and the remaining three 
the member will receive uncharged. 
1 have said enough to show that this 
important case cannot remain much 
longer on a footing so manifestly de- 
trimental to the public interest, la- 
bouring under pressure in every de- 
partment. Joun Macponap. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 16. 

THE Church of Higham Ferrers, in 
Northamptonshire, is one of the most 
handsome in itself, and most rich in 
its monuments, in a county which is 
distinguished for the beauty of its ec- 
clesiastical structures. It was made 
collegiate by Archbishop Chicheley, 
who also built near the church a 
School and a Bedehouse; a view com- 
prising the church and school was 
given in your vol. Lxxxv. i. 393. 

The monument represented in the 
accompanying drawing (Plate II.) is 
that of Laurence de Sancto Mauro, or 
Seymour, who died Rector in 1337. 
Its slab is beautifully inlaid with brass, 
as may be seen engraved in Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments, vol. I]. p.332. 
The Rector, in a rich cope, stands 
under a highly decorated arch, sur- 
rounded with niches containing saints. 
Four brass shields of arms have been 
torn away; but some shields still re- 
main carved in stone, on the sides of 
the tomb. They appear to have been 
originally nearly the same on both 
sides of the tomb; 1. the three lions 
of England; 2. the same under a la- 
bel, Plantagenet of Lancaster, Lord 
of Higham Ferrars; 3. two chevrons 
under a label of three, Seymour; and 
Bs MG 6550.55). 0' -« On the south 
side the label of the second coat is of 
three points, and on the north of five. 

The tomb is surmounted with a 
finely formed arch, of which the side 
next the high altar is exhibited in the 
plate. It is principally with a view 
of showing the remarkable manner in 
which this arch has been adorned 
with painting, that the present draw- 

Gent. Mae. Jumne, 1831, 
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ings are communicated. During the 
repairs of the church in the year 1827, 
when an attempt was made to restore 
the mouldings to their early sharp- 
ness and beauty, by removing the ac- 
cumulated filth and whitewash, this 
colouring was accidentally discovered. 

The central moulding, within the 
arch, is painted with the lozenge pat- 
tern, shown at large in fig. 1. The 
lozenge is of red and black, on aslate- 
coloured ground. The three knobs, 
which are seen projecting from this 
part, have iron rings in them, either 
for suspension of lamps, or a canopy 
or curtain, or: perhaps to fix on bosses 
which have been broken off. 

The outer members of the arch, on 
each side, are divided into compart- 
ments, in the manner shown at large 
in fig. 2. The ground is alternately 
green and red, the latter not vermilion, 
but a kind of crimson, apparently laid 
on dry, whilst most of the other co- 
lours appear to have been laid on wet, 
and some with oil. The compart- 
ments are separated by a broad black 
line, close to which on the crimson 
side is another of brown which was 
once gilt, and on the green side a like 
stripe ef white. The lowest compart- 
ment on the west side is green, with a 
pattern of black and white dragon- 
flies ; the next above is red with the 
same insect pattern; the two next are 
alternately green and red, with a pat- 
tern of white lions; then two com- 
partments, green and red, of flies; 
two, at the turning of the arch, of 
lions ; and so down the other side. 

Instead of the cluster of heads, fig.3, 
there is on the north side a square 
florid pinnacle, and the shaft or but- 
tress supporting it is corbelled at bot- 
tom with a Bishop’s head (fig. 4), an- 
swering to fig. 5 in the south chancel, 
the groundwork of the tracery of 
which was relieved with a coat of 
paint. Fig. 6 is the eastern corbel 
shown in the view. 

The priest to whose memory this 
magnificent monument was erected, 
was evidently one of wealth and rank. 
There can be little doubt that he was 
a member of the family which we find 
from Brydges’s History of Northamp- 
tonshire, vol. 1I. p. 257, held a fourth 
part of the neighbouring manor of 
Thingdon or Finedon, and which was 
probably a branch of that of which 
Dugdale has given an account in his 
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Baronage, the name Laurence occur- 
ring in both. Laurence de Sancto 
Mauro, whose principal manor was 
at Rode in Somersetshire, died (as 
noticed by Dugdale) in 24 Edw. I. 
1295; his son Nicholas was of the 
retinue of Henry of Lancaster, whose 
father was the patron of the Higham 
rector. A Laurence de St. Maur held 
a fourth of the manor of Finedon in 
3 Edw. III. 1329. 

Of Laurence the rector nothing fur- 
ther is recorded, than that he was in- 
stituted on the 8th cal. Oct. 1289, on 
the presentation of Edmund the King’s 
brother; and that his successor was 
instituted in 1337. His epitaph, which 
remains, gives him no other title : 


Wic jacet Haurentiug de So Maura 
quondam rector istiug ecce, cujug 
anime propicietur Deus. 


On the arch over his head is written: 


Auscipiat me Cristus qui vocavit me 
—iAn sinn Airabe’ angeii deducant me, 


The arms in the front of his tomb 
mark his connection with the Royal 
house of Lancaster, as well as with 
the baronial family of St. Maur or 


Seymour.* 
C. W.C. 


Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursay, June 9. 

1 have often reflected with astonish- 
ment at the want of novelty which 
distinguishes all our customs and 
ceremonies, civil or religious. We 
are the creatures of habit, more apt 
to imitate the usages of our forefa- 
thers, than to aim at originality even 
in our most solemn rites. And how 
correct soever this may be in principle, 
it is still a process of much curiosity 
to trace the resemblance that actually 
exists between the customs of two pe- 
riods which are removed from each 
other by thousands of years. An ex- 


St. Maur and Seymour.—Funeral Ceremonies. 
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perienced observer remarked, many 
centuries ago, that there is nothing 
new under the Sun; and the practices 
of the present race seem to confirm 
the wisdom which dictated that pithy 
observation. The writings of Homer 
contain a system of ethics, which hu- 
man knowledge and human ingenuity, 
exercised throughout a consecutive 
period of two thousand years, have 
failed essentially to improve; and even 
the mythological rites and ceremonies 
that distinguished the most cultivated 
era of paganism, have been trans- 
mitted through all the fluctuations of 
religious worship, and have descend- 
ed to our times, very little impaired 
by their introduction into a system of 
truth. 

We have scarcely a single devo- 
tional ceremony, the original of which 
may not be traced to some era of re- 
mote antiquity. Have we . annual 
feasts to commemorate the dedication 
of our churches? So had the Jews 
and Greeks at the solemn consecra- 
tion of their temples. Do we use 
Christmas celebrations? They may be 
traced to the brumal or Yule feasts of 
our Saxon ancestors, which were held 
at the same season, and we have not 
rejected even the name. The custom 
perpetuated in many parts of this 
country of decorating churches and 
dwelling houses with evergreens at 
that time of the year, is evidently de- 
rived from the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the island; for the same practice 
formed a part of the Druidical winter 
ceremonies. Did the primitive fathers 
of our Church instruct their Christian 
followers to worship with their faces 
towards the east? We are assured 
that the same practice was prevalent 
amongst the heathens. How this has 
happened I pause not here to inquire ; 
the object of the present communica- 
tion being of a more humble nature; 





* It is to be regretted that some members of the Duke of Scmerset’s family should 
have recently had the bad taste to alter the spelling of their name from Seymour to St. 
Maur. The latter is French, or abbreviated Latin; the former is. the established Eng- 


lish orthography. 


It is true that Dugdale has printed the name St. Maur in the 


place above referred to ; but these Barons were not the ancestors of the Duke of Somerset ; 
and, if Dugdale be an authority, he, of course, in his account of the Ducal family, autho- 
rises that orthography from which it has been entirely a modern fancy to deviate. It may 
be also true that the names of the Duke’s remote ancestors are found Latinized by “de 
Saucto Mauro ;”” yet, ‘since as a family the prescnt Seymours have an unusually marked 
starting- post, in the maniage of Henry the Eighth with Jane Seymour, the ancesters they 
have chiefly to: regard are the two abe and aspiring uncles of King Edward the Sixth; and 
to look beyond those Szvmours is to give up a substantial ancestral honour for a ‘ vox et 


pree:erea nihil,” 
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and I shall proceed to point out a few 
instances of this system of imitation 
in the common ceremonial of our fu- 
nerals as practised in the part of Lin- 
colnshire where I reside. 

On the decease of an individual, 
when the eyes and mouth have been 
ceremonially closed, after the manner 
of the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, a 
bell is tolled, which is called the Pass- 
ing Bell, to intimate to all whom it 
may concern, that a fellow Christian 
has passed from life to death. Some 
think that the passing bell was origi- 
nally intended to drive away the evil 
spirits who were waiting in the lower 
regions of the air to seize upon the 
soul of the deceased person in its pas- 
sage from the body. For this opi- 
nion I cannot find sufficient authority, 
though it was undoubtedly an ancient 
belief, that unclean spirits have a de- 
cided antipathy to the sound of bells, 
and particularly to those which have 
been ritually consecrated. Hence the 
well-known observation of Durand, 
“‘Cxterum campane in processioni- 
bus pulsantur ut demones timentes 
fugiant.”” The truth is, that this bell 
was intended as an admonition to the 
survivors to pray for the departed 
soul; and the number of prayers en- 
joined was, ¢fwo for a woman, and 
three for a man; which accounts ra- 
tionally for our custom of distinguish- 
ing the sex of the departed by the 
number of strokes with which the 
passing bell commences and concludes. 
A slight variation has crept in through 
lapse of time, the death of the female 
being announced by three pulsations, 
and that of the male by four. 

The corpse is now laid out, and 
shrouded. This is a custom of great 
antiquity, and was used, not only by 
the early patriarchs, but also by the 
Egyptians, as their mummies fully 
testify. It is, in fact, a custom dic- 
tated by Nature herself. A pewter 
dish containing salt is usually placed 
on the stomach of the corpse to pre- 
vent a premature decay; a practice 
which was derived from the Druids, 
combining two remarkable emblems, 
—the body, of corruption; the salt, 
of incorruption or immortality. The 
corpse, thus prepared, is watched till 
the funeral, which generally takes 
place on the third day after the de- 
cease, in reference to the inhumation 
of our Saviour, who was crucified on 
one day, lay in the tomb the whole of 
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the next, and on the third was trium- 
phantly restored to life. 

On the funeral day, the relatives 
and friends of the deceased assemble 
about an hour before the time ap- 
pointed for interment, and are regaled 
with sweet cakes and wine. This 
custom is of unfathomable antiquity. 
The “ bread of mourners”’ is mention- 
ed by the prophet Hosea; and the 
wine, or “‘ cup of consolation for the 
dead,” by Jeremiah. The heathen 
nations observed the same practice. 
The funeral cake used by the Greeks 
was placed in the mouth of the de- 
ceased to appease the wrath of Cer- 
berus, and is called by Virgil, ‘‘ melle 
soporatam et medicatis frugibus of- 
fam.’”’ The ancients made libations 
to the dead of wine, honey, and blood, 
and honey was universally considered 
a symbol of death. Hozava, or round, 
broad, and thin salt cakes made a part 
of the funeral offerings to Hecate or 
the moon. The Hindoos were en- 
joined in the Vedas to offer a cake 
called peenda to the ghosts of their 
ancestors. 

Before the coffin is ultimately 
screwed down, one of the attendants 
usually invites the sorrowing relatives 
and others to take a farewell view of 
the deceased, whose face has been 
kept exposed till this moment, that 
all suspicion of violence or unfair 
dealing may be removed. The corpse 
is then removed to the church in pro- 
cession, carried by six persons of the 
same sex, followed by the mourners, 
habited in black scarves, hoods, and 
gloves, and preceded by the clergy- 
man and medical attendant ; the body 
being covered with flowers, which 
tend to accelerate decay after inter- 
ment, and the coffin with evergreens, 
which are symbolical of the soul’s 
immortality. This custom may be 
traced to an early period. Virgil thus 
describes its observance on the death 
of Marcellus : 


«“ 





— Manibus date lilia plenis : 

Purpureos spargam flores, animamque ne- 
potis 

His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar 
inani 

Munere.”—/En. vi. 884. 

And Propertius says, 

‘* Et tenera poneret ossa rosa.”’ 


At Roman funerals the doors were 
hung with cypress, which was es- 
teemed the proper emblem of a fune- 
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ral. 
mary. 
The train is preceded by a choir of 
singers, which is a vestige of heathen- 
ism, and is probably a transcript of 
the bardic funeral dirge. The idola- 
trous nations of Greece and Rome, 
whose funeral rites were celebrated 
with great pomp, used to sing hymns 
over their dead, because they conceiv- 
ed that during the performance of har- 
monious music, the soul would slide 
into Elysium with greater facility. 
To accomplish this purpose, a hymn 
called by the Greeks Aodn, was first 
sung during the procession to the fu- 
neral pile by hired female vocalists, 
and consisted of mourning verses for 
the loss they had sustained. Then 
an anthem was used at the pile in 
commendation of the deceased ; after 
which they chaunted a kind of dia- 
logue while the ashes were collected. 
The Jews used a similar practice over 
their illustrious dead. It was adopt- 
ed by the early Christians; and in 
Saxon times it was usual for the 
priest who preceded the coffin to sing 
a funeral psalm. The custom was 
continued by some of the Reformed 
Churches ; and amongst others, it is 
still used by the Church of England, 
and by some classes of Protestant 
dissenters from the establishment. 
Gro. OLIVER. 


The Saxons used sprigs of rose- 


Mr. Ursan, Mere, May 3. 

YOUR esteem for the language of 
England, your father-land, and the 
mightiest isle of the sea, and your 
kind insertion of my former letters on 
the corruptions of it, lead me to hope 
that you will open the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for a few more thoughts on 
the same subject. 

From want of attention to the Saxon 
ground-work of our language, and to 
the Gothic dialects that come from 
the same original with it; the adjec- 
tive endings, some and ful, as in fro- 
licsome, merciful, &c. have been neg- 
lected, confounded, and abused. These 
endings have their own particular 
meanings ; some being equally as use- 
ful as ful, though it should not be 
used instead of it. Some, as I showed 


in my former letter, by reference to 
the German, means strictly, apt to do 
or promote the thing denoted by the 
word to which it is put; as quarrel- 
some, apt to quarrel, wholesome (Ger- 
man heilsam), apt to heal, &c. 


But 
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ful means full of, or having much of, 
a thing; as spiteful, full of spite, sor- 
rowful, full of sorrow, &c. So that 
delightful, spoken of a fine morning, 
of music, or any other charming thing, 
is wrong; and delightsome, as it is 
sometimes shaped by the vulgar, is 
right ; because a morning or music 
cannot have, or be full of, delight i¢- 
self, but is apt to delight man, or to 
promote delight in his mind. 

If these distinctions are allowed, 
many such adjectives as the following 
should end with some, instead of ful : 
frightful, 
healthful, 
hurtful, 
dreadful, 
mindful, and 

others, 

And we may have a class of very 
expressive and useful adjectives, as— 
drinksome, apt to drink much. 
yieldsome, apt to yield, not firm in prin- 

ciple. 


(applied to a thing.) 


fadesome, _— apt to fade (as cofours). 
laughsome, apt to laugh much. 
helpsome, _apt to help, beneficent. 
heedsome, _ attentive to orders. 

talksome, instead of talkative, half Eng- 


lish, and half Latin. 


mistakesome : 
5 ‘ bape to mistake or blunder. 


blundersome, 


rulesome, — apt to tyrannise, arbitrary. 

burnsome, —_apt to ignite, combustible. 

learnsome, _apt to learn, having a good ca- 

pacity, or being fond of study. 

spendsome, apt to spend, prodigal. 

bragsome, apt to brag or boast. 

feelsome, apt to feel, sensible, tender- 
hearted. 

turnsome, apt toturn with circumstances, 
&e. 

flattersome, apt to flatter. 


Words of this shape might have 
been used with great accuracy, for 
present participles, where they stand 
for adjectives of quality. For exam- 
ple; as roaring is a present participle, 
the roaring lion means strictly the 
lion that is now roaring: roarsome, 
apt to roar, would have expressed the 
quality of the lion with perfect cor- 
rectness. 

Later writers have shaped a kind of 
macaronic words in the oddest and 
most irregular way possible ; some of 
them partly English, with latinlike 
endings; some beginning in Saxon, 
and ending in Greek, and others be- 
ing half English and half French. Of 
this kind are Constabulary (force), 
Squirearchy, Cottage-orné, Sheriffalty, 
Toryism, and others ; which might be, 
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constably, genteel cottage, sheriffhood, 
Toryhood, and so on. If ulary is a 
fit ending for making adjectives from 
nouns ending in le, as constable; we 
may as well use it generally, and call 
a fiddle-bow a fiddulary arc; and the 
black of a tea-kettle the kettulary 
smut: and if hood, and ship, are the 
English noun-endings to mark a state 
or office, let us use one of them in all 
fit cases, instead of ism, cy, alty, and 
others. 

We know that the Latin endings 
abilis, and ibilis, have a passive mean- 
ing ; as audibilis, that may be heard ; 
accessibilis, that may be come to; and 
that able and ible are the English 
shapes of those endings: and yet we 
have such a word as_ pleasurable ; 
which, in regularity, would mean that 
may be pleasured; but which really 
means pleasing in an active sense. 
Peccadillo is the diminutive of the 
Spanish pecado, a sin, or crime: and 
as we form diminutives by ling, as 
duckling, gosling, foundling, &c. we 
have no need of it; because crimeling 
or sinling would be equal to it. And 
by using the ending ling more com- 
monly, we may have a class of useful 
words, such as— 


kingling, a regulus, a little king. 
fieldling, a small field. 
farmlings, the small quantities of ground 


let to the poor, a small farm. 


shopling, a huckster’s shop. 


landling, a small territory, or island. 
bookling, a small book, a pamphlet. 
folkling, a small people, or nation. 

authorling, a petty writer. 

townling, a small town; and others. 


The following words, which I have 
taken irregularly, I consider ill chosen, 
and think good English ones may be 
put in their steads : 

Bivouac might be strong watch; be- 
cause a bivouac is a strong watch ca- 
pable of coping for a while with the 
enemy. 


cylindrical, rollerly. 

ecclesiastical, churchly. 

fusible, meltsome. 

cuirass, breastharness, harness. 
accoutre, outfit, outdeck. 
accoutrements, outfittings. 
democracy, folkrule. 

demagogue, folkleader. 
picturesque, picturely. 

saline, saltly. 


(tergi versatio), back-turn- 
ing, or mind-turning. 
knotty. 


tergiversation, 


nodous, 
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(e fervesco), to heat up. 

(a most awkwa:d compound 
for a noun, even in the 
French), meetstead or 
meeting. 

(main ceuvre, handy-work), 
handwork ; in the sense of 
a trick, willwork. 

(Ital. motto, a word), cho- 
sen-word, or word. 

grotesque work, whimwork. 

grotesque, whimly. 

maugre, thwarting, or notwithstand- 

standing. 


gusto, taste. 
Yours, &c. W. Barnes. 


effervesce, 
rendezvous, 


maneuvre, 


motto, 


Mr. Ursan, June 3. 

A CORRESPONDENT in your Ma- 
gazine for May has sent for preserva- 
tion Vertue’s Letter to Mr. Christian 
on the subject of Milton’s portrait. 
He is undoubtedly right in thus pub- 
lishing entire what Warton only quoted 
for the particular expression as to Lord 
Dorset. Every thing respecting the 
Epic Wonder of our nation is of lasting 
importance. Permit me therefore to 
inquire after a resemblance of the poet, 
to which my attention was originally 
called by the Editor of his Minor 
Poems. Upon referring to Mr. War- 
ton’s note upon Milton’s Greek tetras- 
tic, In effiyiei ejus sculptorem, at page 
545 of the edition 1785, we find the 
learned Commentator thus expressing 
himself: ‘‘The Duchess of Portland 
has a miniature of his head, when 
young: the face has a stern thought- 
fulness, and, to use his own expres- 
sion, is severe in youthful beauty.” 

Now, Mr. Urban, I am old enough 
to remember the controversy, and your 
own Magazine was the field of the 
disputants, some five and forty years 
ago (see vol. Lx1. pp. 399; 603, 885), 
when Sir Joshua Reynolds endea- 
voured to persuade the world, as he 
had satisfied himself, that a minia- 
ture which he had purchased for 100 
guineas, certainly by Cooper, and 
painted in 1653, was a genuine por- 
trait of the poet. Sir Joshua is great 
authority in his own art; and, there- 
fore, when we find him stating that 
‘it is admirably painted, and with 
such a character of nature that I am 
perfectly sure it was a striking like- 
ness,’’ there are few who would feel 
disposed to question his decision. But 
as to its being a likeness of Milton, I 
imagine he at last began to doubt 
even the possibility of its having a 
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poet for its original ; for in truth the 
features are utterly dissimilar from 
those of the portraits recognised by 
his daughter. Lord Kames, who was 
the concealed opponent to Sir Joshua, 
certainly proved that it was Cooper’s 
miniature of Selden. I have the en- 
graving of it before me. What can 
never change, the nose is straight, 
with a flat ridge, while that of Mil- 
ton was decidedly aquiline. The brow 
comes down, and narrows the eyelid. 
In the genuine Milton you discern the 
full orb of the eye, by the great depth 
of the upper lid; and, as in fair men, 
the eye-brow is very faint, and contri- 
butes no force to the expression. I 
have said thus much, that we may 
not stand between ¢wo miniatures in 
the inquiry ; and keep steadily in view 
the object for which I have addressed 
you, 1 mean the Duchess of Porr- 
LAND’S miniature, severe in youthful 
beauty. Mr. Warton’s language, un- 
less very lax indeed, implies that he 
had himself seen this possession, more 
precious than the famous vase of that 
family. How does it happen that it 
Was never engraved? What became 
of it? Was it among the collection, 
which a few years ago was visited by 
the hammer of the auctioneer, and 
thrown among the common lumber 
“unknown and like esteemed?”” From 
the accurate knowledge of some of 
your Correspondents, I hope to re- 
ceive information on the subject. 
Yours, &c. 


Mr. Urban, June 4. 

THE other day, looking over that 
excellent work, Hone’s Every Day 
Book, vol. I. (1 am glad to observe 
that Mr. H. is now publishing a con- 
tinuation under the title of The Year 
Book, for which as for the preceding 
your pages are of course often laid 
under contribution,) I was struck 
with what I conceive to be a mistake 
in his account of Peerless Pool. He 
quotes from Stow the notice of an 
accident which took place on the 19th 
of January, 1633, on ‘‘the frozen 
ducking-pond neere to Clerkenwell,” 
by which six lads unfortunately lost 
their lives ; and this pond he conjec- 
tures to be Peerless Pool (see the 
Every Day Book, vol. I. column 971). 
I am at a loss to conceive on what he 
can ground this supposition. Peerless 
Pool, as many of your readers are 
doubtless well aware, and as Mr. 
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Hone himself informs us in a preced- 
ing column, is situated on the right- 
hand side of the City Road as you go 
towards the City (you get at it by the 
first turning before you come to the 
Lying-in Hospital), and is conse- 
quently too far remote from Clerken- 
well ever to admit of its being de- 
scribed as the Ducking-pond of that 
parish. Perhaps some of your ob- 
liging Correspondents might throw a 
light on the real situation of the latter 
pond, a point which, as building is 
now so rapidly going on in the exten- 
sive parish of Clerkenwell, it will pro- 
bably in a few years be much more 
difficult than at present, if not wholly 
impossible to ascertain. There is none 
better aware than yourself, Mr. Ur- 
ban, that these sort of inquiries, how- 
ever ridiculed by the superficial, often 
lead to the discovery of facts highly 
illustrative of our ancient manners, 
and sometimes even throw a light on 
points of our ancient history. 

While I have pen in hand, I may as 
well mention a curious fact relating 
to Peerless Pool before alluded to. 
This bath (which in spite of all its re- 
cent competitors, still remains, to the 
honour of our forefathers, if its founder 
of the date of 1743 can lay claim to 
that title, by far the finest and largest 
in London,) is said by Mr. Hone to 
have been “ one of the ancient springs 
that supplied the Metropolis with wa- 
ter, when our ancestors drew that es- 
sential element from public conduits. 
I have no doubt of it. I have long 
been a bather there, and I have fre- 
quently felt at the deepest end the 
slightly projecting top of an ancient 
wooden pipe running in the direction 
of the Lying-in Hospital corner. I 
have endeavoured to trace the course 
of this along the bottom fromwards 
the Lying-in Hospital, but it is 
soon lost in the gravel, owing to the 
bath’s being made shallower in that 
direction for the convenience of per- 
sons learning to swim. The length 
along which I have traced it is, I 
should think, about 40 feet, nearly 
one fourth of the whole length of the 
bath. Its projection above the bottom 
is, however, very slight. From whence 
can this pipe lead? I was at one time 
inclined to think that it might be one 
of the pipes of the great Canonbury 
Conduit mentioned in Mr. Nelson’s 
entertaining History of Islington ; but 
I have, since reading Mr. Hone, adopt- 
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ed the opinion that it conducted no 
further from the city than the ancient 
“perilous pond” itself. This spot, so 
noted for its springs, could very well 
supply two or three conduits, and I 
am convinced that, if the shallower 
end of the bath (where it is only 
about 3 feet 10 deep, just about a foot 
shallower than the deeper end where 
I have traced the pipe,) were exca- 
vated, as it might be without much 
expence, a well would certainly be 
found. This shallower end, it should 
be noticed, is the furthest from the 
Lying-in Hospital, and consequently 
from the City, and is perhaps still 
more fertile in springs than the other. 
Mr. Hone who mentions the fact of 
the existence of the conduit, gives no 
hint of the pipes still remaining. 
Amator ANTIQUITATIS. 
Mr. Ursan, Devon, May 10. 
THE communication in the num- 
ber for March, p. 206-7, and signed 
A. S. does not exactly correspond 
with the inquiry of an Occasional 
Correspondent regarding the trial be- 
tween James Annesley,esq.and Richard 
Earl of Anglesea, being nephew and 
uncle; the former considered after the 
said trial as Earl, and the latter the Esq. 
Some years ago, when graduating at 
the University of Oxford, as a student 
in law, amongst other works, I recol- 
lect reading certain State trials in the 
highly valuable Bodleian Library, in- 
cluding the one in question, being at 
bar in the Court of Exchequer.—Sub- 
sequently, but several years since, in 
some friend’s library in Dublin, I met 
with a 12mo work in 2 vols. not 
merely containing a full report of the 
trial, but a concise family history, en- 
titled, I am inclined to think, ‘‘ The 
Memoirs of an unfortunate young 
Nobleman, James Annesley, Esq.’ By 
it, he appears to have been the 
only child of Lord Altham, second 
brother of Arthur Annesley, Earl of 
Anglesea, the son and heir of Sir 
Francis Annesley, Bart. 1st Viscount 
Valentia (an isle on the coast of Kerry, 
extremely populous and fertile, much 
resembling the Isle of Wight). Lord 
Altham dying whilst his son was 
young, he unfortunately, by means 
of truant companions, left the country, 
and was supposed to have died in 
America. The Earl of Anglesea sub- 
sequently departing this life without 
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issue, his third brother “ Richard, 
took to the property, &c.” After 
some time young ‘‘ James returns, 
being about twenty years of age, and 
lays claim in right of his father Lord 
Altham to the honours and estate of 
the Annesley family. His legitimacy 
having been disputed, the trial in the 
way of ejectment ensued, and lasted 
fourteen days, the jury having con- 
sisted of the first rank and property 
in the county, supposed between them 
to be worth full a million, terminating 
in favour of the plaintiff, the said 
James, thus proving his legitimacy ; 
but unhappily from fatigue of mind 
and body, arising from such import- 
ant proceedings, disease ensued, car- 
rying him off at about twenty-four, 
when things were all turning in his 
favour, leaving a widow, but child- 
less; the said Richard his uncle, as 
heir at law, succeeding to the estate 
and Irish honours, those of England 
having become extinct.” 

The family of White, apparently 
connected through different ways with 
that of Annesley, is extremely respect- 
able ; as by the communication signed 
“‘ A.S.” the Earl of Bantry, whose 
family name is White, possesses a 
considerable track of the quondam 
disputed property; and Sir John 
White, Sheriff of the County of Dub- 
lin during the Viceroyalty of Earl 
Cornwallis, was married to the wi- 
dow of Francis Annesley Hughes, 
Barrister at law, and Judge of Kil- 
mainham. L. L. B. 


—&—. 
Mr. Ursan, June 12. 

FOR the sake of preservation, I 
send you the following memoranda of 
some unknown topographical antiqui- 
ties. 1 owe the communication to an 
observant and ingenious gentleman, 
engaged in the Ordnance survey. 





«‘Near the farm called Maget (be- 
tween Chepstow and St. Briavel’s), 
is a camp in Caswell Wood, not far 
from St. Briavel’s. On the new road 
from the ferry at Tintern, there is a 
line of entrenchment from the camp 
along the top of the cliff towards 
Chepstow, opposite to the Devil’s 
pulpit (a noted prospect stand for 
views over the Piercefield and Tintern 
part of the Wye), which is within the 
entrenchment, It can be traced nearly 
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to a tumulus, between Mr. Trotter’s 
and Capt. Gordon’s (on Tiddenham 
Chase). The tumulus is on the west 
side of the road. I doubt whether the 
Castle of St. Briavel’s may not be in 
connection with this line. 

At Stow-green is a small camp, 
called Castle Orchard, not far from 
St. Briavel’s; and coins (presumed 
Roman) have been found. 

{I am now unable to accomplish 
long walks, or I would have investi- 
gated these spots; but I think that 
the whole eastern bank of the Wye 
was from Symonds Yat, in English 
Bicknor, to Portskewit in or near the 
New Passage, most strongly fortified 
by Ostorius; for these discoveries 
complete the line, viz. 1. Symonds 
Yat (a camp); 2. Bury Hill by Cole- 
ford, in connection with Staunton, 
where is a Roman road, and probably 
Blestium, because in Blateslan hun- 
dred, then St. Briavel’s and Tidden- 
ham chase, as above.] 

The same gentleman also informed 
me, that traces of a Roman tessellated 
pavement and other remains had been 
discovered at Whitchurch, a village 
between Ross and Monmouth; and 
not far from Ganerew and the Little 
Doward, where is a British local for- 
tress, converted by Geffrey of Mon- 
mouth into a palace of Vortigern. 

It is impossible to suppose that any 
man of decent character could have 
invented the lies with which that au- 
thor is charged. According to my 
reading, histories of embellishment 
(of which legends of saints form part) 
were every-day writings, like our epi- 
taphs. Cesar informs us that there 
were local ready-made fortresses, to 
which the neighbours resorted under 
intestine warfare. The words of Ce- 
sar (De Bell. Gall. l. v. c. 9), are these 
(inliteraltranslations.) They [Britons] 
repulsed by the cavalry, concealed 
themselves in the wocds, having gotten a 
place excellently fortified both by nature 
and labour, which as it seemed they had 
long before prepared, on account of do- 
mestic war ; for trees having been cut 
down {i.e. an abbatis made], all ap- 
proaches were cut off. Thus it was 
that British local fortresses lay in the 
heart of woods ; and it is most certain 
that the Herefordshire Beacon, the 
finest and most perfect specimen, was 
surrounded by Malvern Forest, and 
that forests were annexed to all our 


Celtic and ancient cities. Hence, as I 
have thought, has ensued the doubt 
concerning the British, Roman, Saxon, 
or Danish characters of camps, be- 
cause the old Celtic forts were occu- 
pied and fortified by the conquerors 
in their own way. From the same 
chapter it will also appear that the 
Romans threw up a camp adjacent to 
these fortresses, and that the vicinity 
of the one proves the Celtic antiquity 
of the cther. Volumes have been 
written to illustrate what contempo- 
rary writings do most plainly explain ; 
e. g. the Iliad of Homer shows for 
what purpose the chariots were used. 
(See Cees. 1.5. ¢.17.) Vortigern knew 
the old Celtic customs, retreated to or 
occupied heights, local forts, &c.; and 
Geffrey embellished these incidents by 
intermixing Reman-British refine- 
ments with old Celtic customs. 
Yours, &c. T. D. Fossproke. 


Mr. Ursan, June 20. 

IN your Magazine for April 1831, 
page 305, you say, “In 1542 this 
manor [of Shermanbury in Sussex] 
was sold by William Lord Sandys to 
William Comber, Esq. the grandfather 
of Thomas Comber, Dean of Carlisle, 
and great grandfather of John Comber 
Dean of Durham.” Here is a mis- 
nomer with respect to the Dean of 
Durham, who was called Thomas, and 
not John, as erroneously mentioned 
in this pedigree. Thomas Comber, 
Dean of Durham, alluded to above, 
was my great grandfather, and ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of his Life and Writings,’ &c. 
were published by me in 1799, from 
family writings and authentic docu- 
ments in my possession. 

At page 7, of the above-mentioned 
Memoirs it appears that his (the Dean 
of Durham’s) “ great grandfather, 
Thomas Comber, esq. was a Coun- 
sellor at Law and Justice of the Peace 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and 
one of this gentleman’s sons [query 
what was his Christian name, as your 
document only mentions William 
Comber the grandfather of the Dean 
of Carlisle] was father to Doctor Tho- 
mas Comber, Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Dean of Carlisle, 
well known for his learning, loyalty, 
and suffering.”” My memoirs then 
add, ‘‘His grandfather (the Dean of 
Durham’s) John Comber, esq. was 
uncle to the Dean of Carlisle ;”’—and 
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here again we want the Christian 
name of John Cember’s brether, who 
was the Dean of Carlisle’s father. It 
is added, that his (the Dean of Dur- 
ham’s) father, James Comber, was the 
fourth son of that gentleman, and 
consequently the first cousin to the 
Dean of Carlisle. 

There is an authentic “‘ copy of the 
original patent for the coat of arms 
granted to the Comber family, anno 
Dom. 1571,” in my possession, which 
was granted to John Comber, Esq. of 
Shermanbury, no doubt the Dean of 
Durham’s grandfather, and the Dean 
of Carlisle’s uncle mentioned above, 
and in all probability the son of Wil- 
liam Comber, Esq. mentioned in your 
Magazine as the purchaser of the ma- 
nor of Shermanbury in 1542. He is 
mentioned in that patent as ‘‘ John 
Comber of Shermanbury in the county 
of Sussex, gentilman ;”” and the arms 
themselves are described thus :— 
*“*Golde, a fesse daunce Gules, be- 
tween three stars Sable; and to his 
creaste upon his heaulme, on a wreathe 
Golde and Sable, a lynxe’s heade,”’ &c. 

The Memoirs of the Dean of Dur- 
ham, above alluded to, contain several 
very curious particulars relating to 
the period of time when the Dean 
flourished, that is, between 1660 and 
1699, together with exact copies of 
letters from several eminent persons 
and distinguished scholars of those 
times. It was published by Richard- 
sons of the Royal Exchange, London, 
in 1799, but it is now out of print. 

Yours, &c. THomas ComBER, 

Rector of Oswaldkirk, Yorkshire. 


P.S. It should be added that the 
Memoirs, p. 6, say, “‘ the subject of 
these Memoirs, as himself informs us, 
was descended from a very ancient 
family at Barkham, in the county of 
Sussex, and that manor, according to 
family tradition, was bestowed upon 
one of his ancestors, de Combre, 
by William the Conqueror, with whom 
he came over from Normandy, for kill- 
ing its Saxon or Danish Lord in the 
famous battle which placed that Duke 
on the throne of England.” 

—~-— 





Mr. Unsan, June 5. 
THE following pleasing stanzas 
are supposed to have been composed 
in the beginning of the twelfth century 
by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa.* 
* Red Beard. 
Gent. Maa. June, 1831. 
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They are an interesting commentary 
upon the manners of that romantic 
age :— 
‘I like a cavalier Fraucés, 
And a Catalonian dame ; 
The courtesy of the Genoese, 
And Castilian dignity ; 
The Provence songs my ears to please, 
And the dance of the Trevisan ; 
The graceful form of the Arragonese, 
And the pearl of the Julian; 
An English hand and face to see, 
And a page of Tuscany.” 


This Prince was devotedly attached 
to literature, and the ruins of his pa- 
lace at Gelnhausen still carry with 
them the traditional attachment of the 
people. The legend discovers him, 
amidst the dark recesses of the Hartz 
forest, in a subterranean cave formed 
in the caverns of the Kyffhaus moun- 
tain, his beard flowing upon the 
ground, and reposing in a deep trance 
upon a throne of marble ; and occa- 
sionally awaking from his sleep, to 
reward the votaries of song who have 
visited his lonely court. 

A passion for military fame and 
glory led this Prince to commence a 
crusade into Palestine. He met with 
great success, made the Emperor Isaac 
Angelus sue for peace, and defeated 
the Turks in several battles. 

Bathing, upon a hot and sultry day, 
in the river Selef, he met his jeath, 
from the cold which afterwards affect- 
ed him. GavuBeErt AmMIELs, 


Mr. Ursan, June 8. 

THE first professors of the law 
are met with in the reign of William 
Rufus ;* but at that remote period 
they had no particular name. And it 
is not until the reign of Henry III.+ 
that we read of Counsel, Pleaders, and 
Advocates. 

The term Serjeant occurs in the 
‘Somme Rurale,” by Boutilier ; { 
and that of Attorney-general may be 
met even as far back as the laws of 
James II. King of Majorca. This 
degree was first conferred in England 
during the 13th century. The Ser- 
jeants were in the origin of the degree 
named King’s Serjeants, because they 





* Reeve’s Hist. Engl. Law, vol. i, p. 228. 

+ Bracton, 412 a. 372 b. Placttorum 
Abbreviatio. Kane, Rot. 22, 38 Hen. Ill. 
Matthew Paris, Hist. p. 1077. 

t Just. Lib. i. c. 1. lib. ii. ec. 11, 13. 

§ Compiled in the Lives of the Saints, of 
the month of June, tom. iii. p. 26. 
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had then (as indeed they have now) 
their writ of creation from the King. 
The inferior degree of Apprentici ad 
legem, or apprentices, is mentioned in 
the 20th year of Edward I.* 

The Serjeants and apprentices, each 
at his pillar, used to hear the client’s 
case, and take notes thereof upon their 
knee in the reign of CharlesI. It was 
a custom for the Serjeants at law upon 
their inauguration to choose their 
pillar :-— 

**A Serjeant at law, both ware and wise, 

That often had been at the Pervyse.” + 


The form of the writ, calling Sir 
George Croke to the degree of Serjeant 
in 1623 was thus: ¢ 


*‘ Jacobus Dei gratia, Angliz, Scoti, 
Franciz, et Hiberniz Rex, fidei defensor, 
&e. dilecto et fideli nostro Georgiv Croke, 
de Interiori Templo, London, armigero, sa- 
lutem. Quia de advisamento concilii nostri 
ordinavimus vos ad statum et gradum Ser- 
vientis ad Legem, in quindena S. Michaelis 
prox. futur, suscepturum ; vobis mandamus 
firmiter injungendo quod vos ad statum et 
gradum predict. ad diem illum in forma pre- 
dict. suscipiend. ordinetis & preparetis: Et 
hoc sub pena mille librarum nullatenus 
omittatis. Teste metpso apud Westmonast. 
xxvi. die Junii auno regni nostri Anglie, 
Francie, et Hibernie vicesimo primo, et 
Scotiz quinquagesimo sexto. Per ipsum 
Regem, &c. Epmonps. 

The only practising Advocates un- 
til the Council of Tours, were eccle- 
siastics ; but they were then prohibit- 
ed from engaging in the professions of 
canon law or physic,§ and no degree 
in canon law has been conferred in the 
University of Oxford, since the Sta- 
tutes were revised by Archbishop 
Laud. TEMPLARIUS. 

—eo— 
Mr. Ursan, Paris, May 21. 

THE following observations were 
penned in November last. Various 
circumstances, however, called my 
attention to other affairs ; but having 
lately revisited Meudon, the subject 
has recurred to my notice. 

The promising appearance of the 
weather on the morning of All Saints 
day (a great festival here) induced me 
to take a ramble on the southern bank 





* Plac. Parl. Rot. in dors. 

+ Prologue to Canterbury Tales.—** Pa- 
latii Atrium vel area illa a fronte Aule 
Westm. hodie The Palace Yard vulgo nuncu- 
pata”’ : 

t Cro. Jac. 668. 

§ Seld. Dissert. ad Fletam. c. viii. s. 7. 
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of the Seine, where I hoped to find 
some antiquities, calculated to interest 
your readers. I am not one ‘‘ who 
can walk from Dan to Beer-sheba, 
and say it is all barren;’’ but I must 
confess my disappointment on meet- 
ing with such a dearth of objects in 
four very ancient villages through 
which I passed, viz. Meudon, Cla- 
mart, Issy, and Vaugirard. 

Meudon is remarkable only for its 
chateau and grounds. ‘The terrace on 
the north-east front is perhaps unri- 
valled. It is mentioned in records of 
the 13th century, as Meodum and Mo- 
dunum. In 1539 the manor belonged 
to Anthony Sanguin, Bishop of Or- 
leans, who bequeathed it to his niece 
the Duchess of Estampes, mistress of 
Francis I. That lady disposed of it 
in 1546, to the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
who built a magnificent chateau from 
the designs of Philibert de Lorme. 
The interior was ornamented with 
paintings representing the sessions of 
the Council of Trent, at which the 
Cardinal assisted. His nephew, Henry 
Duke of Guise, also improved the 
park and grounds. It was afterwards 
possessed successively by the states- 
men Servein and Louvois, who both 
expended considerable sums upon it. 
Abel Servien, plenipotentiary for ne- 
gotiating the treaty of Westphalia, 
died in the chateau, 17 Feb. 1659, et. 
66: Francis Michael le Tellier, Mar- 
quis de Louvois, died at Versailles, 
16 July, 1691, et. 51. His widow 
made an exchange of the chateau with 
the Dauphin for Choisy-le-roi, and 
900,000 francs. Lendtre was then 
employed to embellish the gardens ; 
and Louis X1V. derived great pleasure 
from visiting his son, who constantly 
resided here. That Prince, like his 
father, ended a voluptuous career by 
a secret marriage : Mad’lle Choin was 
at Meudon what Madame de Mainte- 
non was at Versailles. The Dauphin’s 
attachment to this residence lasted till 
his death, which occurred here, April 
14,1711. In order to accommodate 
Mad’lle Choin, he built a smaller 
mansion, by the side of the original 
edifice—that is the present chateau, 
for, the old building having been em- 
ployed during the Revolution to make 
experiments in gunnery, was so dila- 
pidated, that its demolition was or- 
dered in 1803. 

Meudon is in the south-west of a 
circular range of hills, forming the 
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Bassin de Paris. The position is very 
commanding, and is about five miles 
distant from Nd6étre-Dame. When 
Henry III. was preparing to besiege 
the capital in 1589, the King of Na- 
varre’s forces were posted along the 
hills to the south of Paris, while his 
head-quarters were at the chateau. 

The town of Meudon is immediately 
under the terrace. It contains about 
1600 inhabitants, but 1000 more must 
be added for several dependent ham- 
lets; viz. Bas-Meudon, Bellevue, 
Montalais, and Fleury. The church 
contains nothing interesting, either in 
its external appearance, or internal 
decorations. The tower is square, but 
not lofty, being less elevated than the 
roof of the chancel, which entirely 
conceals it, when viewed from the op- 
posite plain. 

Rabelais was appointed to the liv- 
ing in 1532, by Cardinal du Bellay, 
Bishop of Paris ; but there is no in- 
scription in the church to state that 
the witty author of Pantagruel ever 
filled its pulpit. It is true he did not 
reside here ; being a prebendary of St. 
Maur, and holding the situation of 
physician to the Cardinal. Francis 
Rabelais died at Paris in 1553, et. 70. 

The forest of Meudon is extensive, 
and very romantic; the paths wind 
up the sides of steep hills, and the va- 
ried foliage of oak, beech, and ches- 
nut, affords a beautiful variety of hue; 
while several deep ravines render the 
prospect gratifying to the lover of the 
picturesque. Occasionally meeting the 
gardes-de-chasse, hearing from time to 
time the stroke of the woodman’s axe, 
and at intervals observing magpies and 
other birds fiy across my path, I de- 
rived great satisfaction from my walk. 
By turning to view the chateau in its 
different aspects, I ceased to notice 
the direction in which I wandered ; 
and when I wished to return home- 
ward, it became difficult to recover 
the right track. 

At last I perceived a village into 
which I entered, and naturally in- 
quired its name, distance from Paris, 
&c. The countryman to whom I ad- 
dressed myself, answered my inqui- 
ries with civility; but he conceived 
such suspicions respecting me, that 
he decided on watching my steps. 

Clamart (for that is the name of the 
place) is so distant from the high 
roads, and lies so concealed in a val- 
ley, that it is rarely visited by the Pa- 
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risians ; and indeed I could not help 
remarking the absence of every de- 
scription of house for entertaining 
such visitors, as they are usually so 
numerous in the environs of Paris; 
and which many of your readers can- 
not fail to have noticed, with game, 
fish, and poultry, painted on the walls; 
the placard fait néces et festins, and a 
pompous notice of Salon de 100 cou- 
verts, although the size of the house 
renders it impossible for one-fourth of 
the number to assemble. 

The church was the first object of 
my attention; I proceeded thither, 
but was immediately convinced that 
it contained nothing of interest: it 
was built in 1523, but appears still 
more ancient. 

Although Clamart contains a popu- 
lation of above 900 souls, there is only 
one auberge, or café, in the village. 
On reaching it, I called for refresh- 
ment, and as two countrymen were 
sitting in the room, | asked several 
questions respecting the number of 
inhabitants, and other particulars, 
arising out of the circumstance of my 
falling upon a place which I had never 
heard mentioned, and where the inha- 
bitants came to their doors as I yrass- 
ed, staring as they would have done at 


*¢ Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


In the mean time the café was filling 
with people, whose whispers to each 
other, coupled with very significant 
glances at me, clearly indicated the 
existence of suspicion on my account. 
Presently one of the party asked who 
I was, and what I did in that neigh- 
bourhood? I replied that I was walk- 
ing for my pleasure. ‘‘ Ah! (said he) 
these -promeneurs do a great deal of 
harm to the country.”” The man 
whom I had accosted on my arrival, 
then addressed me: “‘ This is not the 
first time you have been at Clamart, 
although you pretend not to know 
the place.” Then turning to his com- 
panions, he told them what had passed 
between him and me; adding, “ that 
on leaving him, 1 had taken the di- 
rect road to the church without hav- 
ing occasion to make any inquiry.” 
A very significant ‘“‘ah!’’ escaped 
from several persons present, who 
forgot in their simplicity that the 
steeple was a sufficient guide. As it 
was then decided that I should not 
be allowed to depart, prudence re- 
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quired that I should give them no 
further explanation, and when one of 
the party asked my name and resi- 
dence, and if I had a passport, I re- 
plied that I should answer no ques- 
tion, except before a magistrate. 
«There are so many traitors about, 
(said one who appeared to be a 
butcher) that we must take him be- 
fore the Mayor.” He then asked if I 
were a Jesuit, and made some obser- 
vations on my being so far from Paris 
without any papers. 

When I had finished my slender 
repast, I was conducted by three Na- 
tional Guards, and followed by a train 
ef villagers, to the residence of the 
Mayor. I had no difficulty in making 
myself known to that gentleman, who 
informed my accuser that he was per- 
fectly satisfied. The countryman was 
eonfused at the result of his exertions, 
for in consequence of some corn-stacks 
having been fired the preceding day 
at Bourg-la-Reine, he thought I was 
an incendiary; which seemed the 
more evident to him, as one of my 
earliest questions was about the dis- 
tance from the river. 

This I learned from one of the Na- 
tional Guards, who politely offered to 
show me the road to Issy. On leav- 
ing me, he said, ‘‘I recommend you, 
Sir, not to make any more such inqui- 
ries as you proceed, or you will be 
arrested in every village through 
which you pass.” 

Clamart is in old records called 
Clemartium ; it belonged, in the tith 
century, to the monks of Saint Martin- 
des-Champs. Adam, grand cuisinier 
of Saint Louis, had a house here. In 
1815, a skirmish took place close by, 
between the English and Vandamme’s 
division. It was in this village also 
that Condorcet was arrested, when 
proscribed by Robespierre. He was 
conducted to Bourg-la-Reine by the 
people of Clamart, who were not 
aware of the consequence of their pri- 
soner. Condorcet could not remain 
in Paris, and had passed two nights 


Issy.—The Emperor Justinian. 
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in the forest of Meudon. The length 
of his beard, and the voracity of his 
appetite, excited the attention of the 
aubergist ; and being unable to: give 
a satisfactory account of himself, he 
was taken into custody. He escaped 
the horrors of a revolutionary trial, 
by means of an active poison, which 
he had constantly carried about him 
to provide for a case of extremity. 

From Clamart I proceeded to Issy, 
which name is considered to be de- 
rived from Isis, who had a temple 
there, before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. The Church is @ pretty edi- 
fice ; the architecture is in the style of 
the 15th century, but it contains no- 
thing worth notice. Opposite the 
Church door is an old ruin, said to be 
part of the palace of Childebert. Issy 
contains about 1100 inhabitants. 

A little further on, towards Paris, 
is Vaugirard, with an old. church; 
which, however, is less beautiful than 
that of Issy, with no more attraction 


for the antiquary. 
Yours, &c. W.S. B. 


Mr. Urnsan, June 21. 

AMONGST the Monarchs of the 
eastern empire, the name of the Em- 
peror Justinian presents itself in a 
prominent point of view. As the au- 
thor of the code, the Pandects, and 
the Institutes, he may be considered 
the founder of jurisprudence as a 
seience, while his patronage of the 
discovery of the silk-worm in Persia, 
has at least rendered his name con- 
spicuous in the annals of those of 
““gentle blood.” The erection of the 
church of Saint Sophia,! still standing 
at Constantinople, the modification of 
the figure of the cross into the shape 
which in the Eastern church is styled 
the Greek Cross;? and the introduc- 
tion of the usage of the tiara, as worn 
by Christian Monarchs in the form of 
a crown, surmounted by across; are 
cireumstances important in an histo- 
rical sense, and interesting to the 
lovers of antique lore. But no act of 





1 The celebrated Royal mosque, fronting the great gate of the seraglio, and to which 
the Grand Seignior upon every Friday goes in person. 


2 Kas ry mtv aproreee yergs Peper ofaigay emmnweyoros Tov eraveou ey avTn. 


*¢ And in 


his left hand he holds a globe with a cross fixed on it.” —Suidas Lexicon, art. Foverevayos. 
Exe: ds ov re Eshos ov re dovparos, ovre GAXO Twy OWAwY ovdeY, GAAa GTAvpOS aUTW Em TOU 
worov emixeiza:, ‘* He holds in his hand neither sword or spear, nor any other weapon but 


& cross standing upon a globe.” —Procop. de CEdific. Justin, lib. i. c. 2. 


In allusion tu the 


statue erected in the Augusteion by Justinian. The modern Greek standards contain the 


three crosses, as used at the Crucifixion. 
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Justinian can awaken in the breasts 
of the followers of Christianity greater 
emotions of pleasure, than the protec- 
tion which he afforded to Antioch,—a 
city renowned in the earlier annals of 
the Christian. faith, as the place where 
Saint Paul founded its first see, where 
the professors of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were first designated Chris- 
tians, and where the Christian faith 
was first received. He turned the 
course of the river Orontes, and made 
it flow within the walls of the city, 
He paved the streets, rebuilt the city, 
and erected two magnificent temples, 
one to the Deipara (the Virgin Mo- 
ther of God), and the other to the 
Archangel Michael;* and lastly, he 
changed its name to that of Geovmodis 
(the City of God).® 

The coins of Justinian are very rare 
and curious. The obverse of one of 
them presents his figure in robes, his 
head bearing the crown, and his hand 
holding the globe, surmounted by the 
Greek cross. The legend is rudely 
formed : — ‘‘ DOMINVS. JUSTINIANUS, 
PERPETUUS, PIUS, AUGUSTUS.” The 
reverse presents the Greek cross, 
placed upon a small pedestal of stone 
steps. The legend is very rude, and 
greatly imperfect :—‘“‘ vicroria AvU- 
cust:.”” The exergue has the words 
“*‘ CONSTANTINOPOLE@S OBSIGNATA.”’® 
Another of his coins is more perfect, 
and its obverse presents the Emperor 
wearing a crested crown, encirled 
with pearls; one of his hands con- 
tains a globe, also surmounted with 
the Greek cross. The arm on the 
other side is covered with a shield, 
presenting the figure of a warrior upon 
acharger. The letters ANNO..... 
are upon the reverse, and the capital I, 
which Jobert ingeniously conjectures 
to. designate 10, i. e. the number of 
smaller coins for which it would pass 
in exchange. 


The works? of the Emperor Justi- 
nian have justly formed the glory and 
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pride of civilians, and no event in the 
istory of Europe'has awakened more 
interest than the discovery in the 12th 
century of the Pandects at Amalphi, 
and of the code at Ravenna, and which 
is thus eloquently described by two 
— writers upon the Roman 
aw :§ 


** Eo tempore? injustis perturbatisque 
comitiis, laceraret ecclesiam falsus pontifex 
Petrus Leonis, Anacletus secundus nuncus 
patus ab sua factione; cujus dux.erat Ro- 
gerius Apuliz ac Sicilia comes, Regis no- 
mine a falso pontifice donatus. Adversus 
Anacletum creatus rite ac solemniter fuerat 
Innocentius dus, cui favebat imperator 
Lotharius Saxo, summa virtute atque pru- 
dentia princeps ; quo bellum gerente adver- 
sus Rogerium, Amalphi, urbe Salerno proxi- 
ma (quam perperam aliqui locant in Apulia, 
Melphiam cum Amalphi confundentes, ) ino- 
ee reperti fuerunt digestorum libri; quos 

isani, qui classe Lotharium contra Roge- 
rium adjuverant, —_ bene navate operz 
sibi exorarunt. Pisis vero post longam ob- 
sidionem a Caponis militia duce strenuo ex- 
pugnatis, translati fuere Florentiam; ubi, 
pro augusta Medicie domus magnificentia, 
in museo Magni Ducis conservantur. Hinc 
promiscua Pisanarum et Florentianarum 
apud scriptores pandectarum appellatio. 
lisdem temporibus repertum Ravenne fuit 
constitutionum imperialium volumen, quod 
codex appellatur; indeque czteros ions 
juris, imo et digestorum aliud exemplar in 
lucem aliqui rediisse putant, nec mirum, 
cim ea urbs longo tempore Romanis obtem- 
peravit. Novellz vero constitutiones etiam 
antea per Italiam vagabantur: utque mea 
fert opinio, multi juris civilis libri, post- 
quam incessit homines cupido recipiendi 
Romani juris, agniti potius fuere, quam re- 
perti; nam et aliquot ante Lotharium annis,. 
jus civile Justiniani commemoravit Ivo Car- 
notensis, et libros pandectarum; cum antea, 
si concurrerent, forsan socordia et oblivione 
permitterentur.”” 





The reign of Justinian has afforded 
to posterity a valuable and useful mo- 
ral. The most unbounded dominion, 
and the most unexampled successes, 
enabled this mighty Monarch to in- 





3 Acts xii. 14. 


# Procopius de Adif, Justiniani, lib. ii, ¢. 10. 


Evagr. H. E. lib. iv. ¢. 6. 


5 Qeovworss rns ew worss, nris e& Avrioyias tra Tov ctismoy wouaein aro Loveriviavov, 
*« Theopolis, a city of the East, which was so called by Justinian, instead of Antioch, after 
the earthquake.”—Steph. Byzant. de urbibus. v. Qrovrokis. 


6 Coined at Constantinople. 


7 1. The Institutions. 2. The Digests. 8. The Second Code. 4. The Novels. 5, The 


Edicts. 


8. Gravine, Orig. Jur. Civ. lib. i. cap. 140, et Hein. Hist. Jur. Civ. lib. 1. § 412. 
® Aano 1130, an age in which were erected the beautiful Leaning Tower or Belfry of 
Pisa; and the noble Baptistery or Church of St. John. 
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dulge the caprices of his nature, and 
to render rank, ability, and fortune, 
wholly subservient to his will. 
TEMPLARIUS. 
—--— 
Mr. Ursan, 

I BELIEVE you have already no- 
ticed the alteration that has taken 
place in the Law Terms, in pursuance 
of two Acts of Parliament passed in 
the present year of the present King’s 
reign. I beg to state to you a few 
particulars in reference to this subject. 

1. As the commencement of Easter 
Term is now confined to a certain day 
of April, and that of Trinity Term to 
a certain day of May, in each case 
the day may happen to be Sunday. 
Though this occurrence will be imma- 
terial to Trinity term, as it consists of 
21 days ; yet it will cause Easter Term 
to be curtailed of a day. 

2. During the 30 successive years 
to the present, Easter Term will have 
to be prolonged more or less nine 
times. 

3. During the same period, Whit- 
suntide will happen 21 times in Tri- 
nity Term, and thrice (once next year) 
this appellation of the Term will be a 
misnomer, inasmuch as it will have 
ended before Trinity Sunday. 

The Whitsuntide holidays are very 
familiar to us, but for urgent business 
to be going on then certainly appears 
heterodox. From this circumstance, 
this novel Trinity Term (at least 
when it might prevent its being nick- 
named improper term) might not un- 
aptly be called Whitsuntide Term. 
But further ;—if, in the alteration of 
the Terms, Trinity term could not 
have been so adjusted as to exclude 
Whitsuntide, the same arrangement 
might have been made with regard to 
Whitsuntide falling within this Term, 
as there is in the case of the whole or 
any number of the days intervening 
between the Thursday before and the 
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Wednesday next after Easter Day fall- 
ing within Easter Term. But it is 
otherwise. However, few have failed 
to observe that Trinity Term, as it is 
at present regulated, recalls with ven- 
geance to the mind the old say, Festo 
die si quid prodegeris, profesto egere 
liceat.* A refresher may perhaps not 
render the season of Pentecost less 
comfortable, but it must be allowed 
that business will be carried on with 
less facility at a time when there 
takes place xara Sijov éopri, and to 
which you may well apply the epithet 
peyiorn.t BETH. 


Mr. Ursan, May 5. 

THE following lines, apparently 
written by the hand of Swift, are pre- 
served in a miscellaneous volume in 
the British Museum, and as they are 
not inserted in any edition of his 
works 1 have consulted, I suppose 
them to be inedited, and may there- 
fore deserve a niche in your Magazine. 





*¢ The humble Petition of Stella’s Friends. 


Poor Stella hourly is perplext 
Betwixt this World here, and the next ; 
Her Friends imploring her to stay, 
And Angels beck’ning her away. 
Behold the Balance in suspense ! 
She’s unresolv’d for Here, or Hence. 
Ah, let our Friendship turn the Scale ! 
Let Friendship over Heav’n prevail, 
Till you have lived what ‘Time is due, 
And then we'll all expire with you. 
** Signed by the following persons,— 
Mary Worrall, Jo". Worrall, Pat. De- 


lany, Re. Dingley, Thomas Sheridan.”’ 


All the above signatures are auto- 
graphs, and the scrap is indorsed,— 
“The Humble Petition of Stella’s 
Friends, written June the eleventh, 
ia. 

Yours, &c. 
* Plaut. Aul. t Apud Homer, 
t MSS. Addl, *5017, f. 75. 


F.M. 








CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Mr. Ursan, Worcester, June 15. 
MATTHIAZ in his Greek Grammar, 
says, ‘‘ In most verbs the perfect mid- 
dle has an intransitive signification. 
—But in many verbs also which have 
a transitive signification in the active, 
the intransitive enters into the per- 
formed.”’ He shows a dozen exam- 
ples, outof which I shall select rpacca, 


as it first occurred to me while puz- 
ling over this verb, that Matthie must 
be mistaken. Of mpdoow he says, 
‘* wémpaxa, I have done, mempaya, e. g. 
ev or xaxas, | have been fortunate, un- 
fortunate. I have done well or ill.’ 
(2d vol. Blomfield’s Translation, § 
494,2.) If Matthiz be right, we must 
read weémpaya in Arist. Eq. 681, Rane, 
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302, Plut. 629, 633, contrary to all 
authority. I regret that he has given 
us no authority for his use of this 
word. So little difference have I found 
in the meanings of the perfect active 
and middle, that I have been inclined 
to think they are almost one. So true 
it is, that we do not often find all the 
three perfects of the same verb. And 
of this opinion seems Dr. Valpy, a 
scholar of no mean rank. 

"Eaya signifies equally I have, and 
I am, broken. ’Avoiye is against me, 
from the identity of the imperfect 
active and the perfect middle. ‘Eypn- 
yopa has always the same significa- 
tion as the present, and so has €oA7a 
which is often used for Aro. It is 
used thus, Il. 20, 186, or else in a 
transitive sense, either of which will 
suit my purpose. éA@Aa transitive, II. 
10. 186. But this, forsooth, is a present 
perfect. (Vide Clarke inl.) And see 
also Akd. Tyr. 759. (Oxf. 1826) 949, 
956. Tlemow6a, see ll. 4, 325 ; 23, 286. 
Plut. 449, and consult the lexicons on 
the word. [eémnya is neuter. In pryvupe 
the intransitive sense is not confined 
to the perfect middle, which is some- 
times used for the present. éonma is 
nearly peculiar to Homer; Tépyva 
occurs in both constructions. Amidst 
this contrariety I scarce know which 
rule to follow. My mind is made up 
with respect to wémpaya, that it is 
active. I should be much pleased if 
some better hand than myself would 
take up this matter. My reading has 
been perhaps too much confined to 
the poets, to be enabled to judge ac- 
curately. 





The difference between dire and 
€paw seems to be well defined in Equit. 
729, to love,—to honour. Aia ap- 
pears to mean the love of our own sex, 
friendship, or a sort of Platonic love 
towards the other, combining in it 
nothing sensual ; whereas €pas is used 
entirely to express sexual love. 





Dies, gender of,—‘‘ Omnibus rebus 
ad profectionem comparatis, diem 
dicunt, gud die ad ripam Rhodani 
omnes conveniant. Js dies erat,’”’ &c. 
Bell. Gall. 1, 5. 





The Sword Song of Harmodius. 
** My sword with boughs of myrtle bound, 
Harmodius brave, 1’!] bear around, 
For you the tyrant fierce have slain 
And Athens now is free again.” 


You are not dead, you blest shall be 
For ever, to eternity ; 
With Peleus’ son and Diomed 
To realms of endless pleasure fled. 
Your time shall pass in song and joy, 
No cares, no griefs shall you annoy.— 

‘* My sword with boughs of myrtle bound, 

Harmodius brave, I’ll bear around ; 
Because ’mid Athens’ revelry 
We saw the fierce Hipparchus die.” 
Your glorious works, your glorious name 
All future ages shall proclaim, 
For you the savage foe have slain, 
And Athens now is free again.” 


Yours, &c. MATHETES, 


Maittaire’s Greek Dialects alridged and 
translated into English, from the Edition 
of Sturzius, By the Rev. John Seager, 
B. A. Rector of Welch Bicknor, Mon- 
mouthshire, Kc. 8vo, pp. 304. 

THE ancient Peloponnesian or Pe- 
lasgic language is that which may be 
recognised in the Latin and Homer; 
and which having been once spoken 
from Thessaly to the Peloponnese, 
was afterwards variously metamor- 
phosed into the Doric, Ionic, and At- 
tic dialects.* To these succeeded, ac- 
cording to Mr. Seager (p. 1), 


*¢The common, or that used from the 
time of Philip of Macedon and Alexander 
the Great by all the Greeks, not only by 
the learned in their writings, but by the 
illiterate also in the ordinary intercourse of 
life.” 

That dialect was intimately con- 
nected with pronunciation, is obvious. 
Thus eta (H) is found in all the dia- 
lects given by Mr. Seager, but it was 
only an introduction of Simonides, 
and stood both for an yuo and iota, 
and neither H or Q were incorporated 
with the language before the archon- 
ship. of Euclid, anno 403 bef. Christ. 
Now, according to Mr. Seager (p. 250), 
this letter was changeable into every 
other vowel. The Latin is certainly 
old Greek; and in the Farnesian co- 
lumns brought from the Appian way, 
we have only e for 7; and by compar- 
ing the changes in the Latin Greek 
derivatives with those noticed by Mr. 
Seager, we might discover how many 
of them are ancient,—we think very 
few. 

It need not be said that Mr. Seager’s 
is an important and serviceable school 
and college book. 





* Muller’s Dorians, ii. 484.—Rev. 
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The Iliad of Homer. Translated by William 
Sutheby. 2 vols. 8vo. 


HOMER, says Blair, can only be 
rendered to. be a real Homer,,. like 
Scripture, in literal translation; but 
then it would not be a book for every 
body. A paraphrase is accordingly 
substituted, and Mr. Sotheby’s is 
among the best, but, in consequence, 
poetical dignity requires deviation 
from the manner of the original, and 
portraiture fails; e.g. Homer, men- 
tioning the invocation of Meleager’s 
mother, that the death of her brother 
might be revenged upon her son, says, 
Hadi dépev Odvarov, ris & nepopoiris 

*Epwvis 
"Exdvev €& ’EpeBevoguy, dpeiArxov hrop 
éxovoa,—ll. 1. 567. 
The literal English is,— 


“* To give death to my son,—and the 
Fury wandering in darkness, having an 
implacable heart, heard from Erebus.” 

Pope has not brought Homer’s gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave, but he 
has treated them as a barber would.— 
He renders the passage thus : 
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*€On her own son to wreak her brother's 
death : 

Hell heard her curses from the realms pro- 
found, 

And the red fiends that walk the nightly 
round,”’ 

The last line is an adscititious decora- 

tion of the poetical friseur. 


Mr. Sotheby has (i. 298), 


‘¢ Her curse in hell's abyss Erinnys heard, 
And stampt with death th’ inexorable sword.” 

We allow eminent merit to Mr. 
Sotheby’s ‘‘ Homer modernized.” No 
other sort of Homer can be formed 
in English; for well does Blair say, 
‘1 know no author to whom it is 
more difficult to do justice than 
Homer. The plainness of his dic- 
tion, were it literally rendered, would 
often appear flat in any modern lan- 
guage; and if we add elegance and 
luxuriancy, we lose sight of the old 
Bard’s simplicity and plainness, out of 
which break forth flashes of native 
fire, sublimity, and beauty, which 
hardly any language, except his own, 
could preserve.” 


—@o— 


Mr, UrsBan, June 21. 

THE first instance of the use of 
perfumes by the ancients is found in 
Genesis,* he (Isaac) smelled the smell 
of his (Jacob’s) raiment, and blessed 
him, and said, ‘‘ See the smell of my 
son is as the smell of a field which the 
Lord hath blessed.”” In the Song of 
Solomon,t the smell of the bride’s 
garments is compared to the smell of 
Lebanon,{ which was remarkable for 
its plantations of mulberry, olive, fig, 
and cedar-trees.§ 

The use of perfumes among the 


Greeks appears to have been borrow- 
ed by the Ionians from the Asiatics,]| 
and at first were chiefly applied to the 
head, and subsequently to the breast. 

earepavovvro ta or7On, Kai éudpour, 
drt avtobe 4 Kapdia, 
The breast was anointed from an idea 
that the heart would be refreshed by 
the application.{| 

Archestratus* has furnished us 
with an interesting account of the 
custom of perfuming rooms used for 
entertainments, with myrrh, frankin- 
cense, and other odours, 


Aiei d€ oreddvowrs xdpa mapa Sati ruxdgou 
Tlavrodarois, ois dv yaias méSov SdB.ov dvbei. 

Kai orakroint pipo.s dyabois xairny Oepareve® 
Kat opvpev diBavdv re mupds padaiy emi réppav 
Badie mavnpdpiois Supins eiwdea xaprdv. 


Yours, &c. GavuBERT AMIELS. 





* Ch. xxvii. ver. 27. + Ch. iv. v. 11. t Anglicé, frankincense. 

§ Song of Solomon, ch. iv. v.15; 1 Kings ch. iv. v.33; Psalms, ch. Ixxx. v.10, ch. 
xcii. v.12; Light’s Travels, p. 219; Journey through Asia Minor, p.172, 8vo, 1818, 
by Kinneir. A:Savov Svoevros evs arepuytoo: : Muszeus, 

|| Valerius Maximus, lib. ii. initio, c. 6. 


q Conf. Athenwus, lib. xv. c. 5. * Athenzus, lib. iii. c, 22. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
GP — 


Waldensian Researches during a second Visit 
to the Valleys of Piemont: with an intro- 
ductory inquiry into the antiquity and 
purity of the Waldensian Church, &c. 
By William Stephen Gilly, M.A. Preb. of 
Durham. 8vo. pp. 560. 

THE Waldenses are associated with 
the earliest history of the Christian 
faith, before it was polluted by the me- 
retricious superventions of the Church 
of Rome. In the wilds and mountain 
fastnesses by which their native val- 
leys were surrounded, they bade de- 
fiance for ages to the exterminating 
mandates of the papal see; and while 
all the neighbouring countries were 
immersed in the vortex of Romish 
abominations, these representatives of 
primitive Christianity transmitted its 
doctrines in comparative purity to their 
latest posterity. Although the Wal- 
denses may be said to profess the Pro- 
testant faith, still, as existing many 
centuries anterior to the Reformation, 
in the valleys of Piemont, they might, 
with more strict propriety, be styled 
Proto-Protestants, for they were Pro- 
testants against the Roman Catholic 
formularies long before the term Pro- 
testant, in its present sense, existed. 
From the old records that are still pre- 
served by the Vaudois Churches, their 
antiquity may with certainty be traced 
to the eighth century; but, according 
to one of their best historians, who 
wrote in 1669, even to the period of 
the Apostles. 

The Waldenses have generally been 
considered as a small independent race, 
though politically subject to the Pie- 
montese princes. They have been so 
named from the mountain valleys which 
they inhabit, on the eastern side of 
the Cottian chain of Alps,—the letter 
V having been corrupted into W. The 
terms Vaudois in French, Vallenses in 
Latin, Valdesi in Italian, and Wal- 
denses in English ecclesiastical his- 
tory, signifying nothing more nor less 
than “* men of the valley.” Thus (to 
adopt the language of the author) ‘* as 
the valleys of Piemont have had the 
honour of producing a race of people 
who have been true to the faith intro- 
duced by the first Missionaries who 
preached Christianity in those regions, 
the synonyms Vaudois, Valdesi, and 
Waldenses, have been adopted as the 
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distinguishing names of a religious 
community, faithful to the primitive 
creed, and free from the corruptions of 
the Church of Rome.” 

As the Courts of Rome and Turin 
at different periods of Waldensian his- 
tory, have made the most determined 
efforts to extinguish the light of truth 
in these isolated districts, it is a matter 
of astonishment that resistance could 
successfully avail, when opposed to the 
vast military array which Catholic 
princes could at all times bring against 
Incipient heresy; particularly in that 
quarter of the world, where the thun- 
ders of the Vatican were considered as 
irresistible. 

According to Leger, the historian 
of the Vaudois, the first attempts to 
force them, as a community, into the 
arms of the Roman Church, were 
made by the house of Savoy. The 
princes of this line did not come into 
possession of Piemont till the 11th or 
12th century. At that period a reign- 
ing chief taking advantage of the divi- 
sions that prevailed in Piemont, and of 
the weakness of the little sovereignties 
under the Counts of Lucerne and 
other feudal lords, made himself master 
of the valleys and adjoining provinces, 
Previously to this dynasty, the inha- 
bitants of the valleys had experienced 
every kind of indulgence from their 
sovereigns, who had been unwilling to 
molest them for religion’s sake. But 
between the years 1561 and 1686 no 
less than sixty-eight papal enactments 
were put in force for the extermination 
of the Waldenses; and the question 
naturally arises how could half-armed 
peasants, without leaders, surrounded 
on every side by hosts of fighting men, 
renowned throughout Europe as the 
infantry of Piemont, maintain their 
ground against such formidable odds? 
and how is it, that the Vaudois, with- 
out fortresses or the munitions of war, 
should not have been long ago blotted 
from the face of the earth? It was 
the unconquerable spirit of free-born 
minds, imbued with religious zeal, and 
aided by the mountainous localities of 
the surrounding country, that preserved 
their existence—so true is the position 
of Lord Kaimes, that mountainous dis- 
tricts are the abode of freedom, though 
slavery may reign in the neighbouring 
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plains. Thus, on the fulmination of 
the papal decrees, the Waldensian in- 
habitants of the vale took refuge in 
their mountain asylums. Ready to sa- 
crifice all but their religious integrity, 
they fled from their houses rather than 
compulsorily attend mass, and left their 
social homes in possession of a ruthless 
soldiery. The advantages of mountain 
warfare are thus detailed by the author: 


¢¢ When once the enemy diverged from 
the roads in the lower part of the valley, 
and mounted the acclivities, nothing like 
regularity could be preserved in their line of 
march, They had to make their way over 
broken ground as well as they could: each 
man, at places, depending upon his own 
agility and presence of mind, for the means 
of extricating himself from the perils of tor- 
rents and precipices. Every facility was af- 
forded for interruption, and none for pro- 
gress. Many of the assailants were unused 
to mountain combats, and all of them im- 
peded rather than assisted by the rules of 
regular warfare. ‘They were embarrassed by 
the impossibility of keeping in their ranks, 
of supporting or being supported by their 
comrades. An ambuscade was ready to re- 
ceive them in every thicket, by peasants 
who understood every kind of furtive an- 
noyance. If they crossed a ravine, they 
were assailed from above by all sorts of mis- 
siles. If they arrived at a defile, or narrow 
pass, the hardy few who defended it, prompt 
at shifting their ground, had nothing to do 
but to dispute their advance, as long as 
their strength was equal to the struggle, 
and then to retreat and rally at the next 
spot which they considered more defencible. 
When the troops attempted to push boldly 
up a slippery steep, they were attacked with 
stones set in motion by the slightest touch, 
and rolling every thing before them. After 
they had scaled one height, they found, to 
their dismay, that a succession of such im- 
pediments had to be surmounted : no level 
gained, no position occupied, put an end to 
their toils, The peasantry, if forced to 
yield one point, instantly made for another, 
and the weary pursuer discovered that his 
strength and his spirits were exhausted, 
without having any thing more to boast of, 
as the price of his toils, than a few hovels, 
which had already been abandoned by their 
inhabitants, and ransacked of their miserable 
contents. In fact, the mountaineer, in his 
wild mode of warfare, relinquishes his post 
the moment he finds it untenable, and then 
leads his foe a wearisome chase from ridge 
to ridge, till whole battalions are disor- 
ganised, and reduced to the necessity of re- 
treating, or of continuing the contest with 
the certainty of defeat.” 

**The dropping fire, first from one quar- 
ter, then from another, and every shot tell- 
ing, and multiplied by the echoes of the 
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mountain, carried terror to the hearts of the 
bravest. In vain they raised their voices to 
encourage one another, and shouted for the 
battle. If a momentary triumph appeared 
to exhilarate them, and the mountaineers 
fled before them, it was but to draw them 
into some ambuscade ; to lead them breath- 
less, and in broken order, to some narrow 
and precarious defile, on the edge of a pre- 
cipice, when the fugitives would turn round 
upon their pursuers, and man grappling man, 
would make the welkin ring with the yells 
of terrified wretches, tumbling into the gulfs 
below, or flying in confusion from the fate 
of their companions. It was then that the 
work of death began. None could rally the 
troops when once they turned their backs in 
flight. The agile mountaineers had nothing 
to do but to pursue and to slay ; and who can 
wonder if a frightful vengeance was wreaked 
upon the aggressors? Thus even the flower 
of veteran armies, which boasted of having 
heen led to victory against the chivalry of 
France and Germany in the plains of Lom- 
bardy, were discomfited by hunters of the 
Alps, and by shepherds and goatherds, who 
believed that God was with them, and who 
left their sheepfolds and the bleatings of 
their flocks, to encounter the perils of bat- 
tle, rather than surrender their personal and 
religious rights.” 


We feel great pleasure in stating 
that the new King of Sardinia, Charles 
Albert, has manifested the most libe- 
ral spirit towards the hitherto per- 
secuted Waldenses. On the Ist of 
March last, a college, supported by 
funds from England, was opened at 
La Torre, the principal seat of the Wal- 
densian church, for the instruction of 
the Vaudois in the Primitive faith of 
their ancestors, and in the higher 
branches of edueation. But scarcely 
had the infant institution displayed it- 
self, before an order was issued by the 
Minister of the Interior for its imme- 
diate suppression. It was, however, 
the last blow which the late King, 
Charles Felix, was permitted to strike 
at the Venerable Church of the Val- 
leys. His successor, Charles Albert, 
has so far reversed the arbitrary edict, 
as to grant a Royal License, signed 
May 27th, which will legitimate the 
erection and endowment of a place of 
learning for the Vaudois, among their 
native mountains in the States of Pie- 
mont. This may be considered as the 
laying of the first stone of a Protestant 
University in Italy. 

After an elaborate treatise on the 
early history of the Waldensian 
Church, Mr. Gilly proceeds to state 
the objects of his late journey to the 
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Vaudois. First, and principally, he 
was desirous of judging upon personal 
observation and inquiry, how certain 
sums of money placed at his disposal 
might be best employed, not only for 
the benefit of the Waldensian Church, 
but for the advantage of the Protestant 
Church at large, in this its only strong- 
hold in Italy. The author’s second 
object was to ascertain bow far that 
aid had proved effectual which had 
already been extended to the Vaudois, 
and to examine into the state of the 
hospital and schools which have been 
founded and endowed by funds raised 
in the Protestant countries of Europe, 
principally in England. His third ob- 
ject was to make himself more fully 
acquainted with the genera! condition 
and character of the Vaudois, and of 
the state of the Waldensian Church, 
than he had done during his previous 
visit. How far the writer has succeed- 
ed in his various objects, will appear 
from a perusal of the present volume, 
which is replete with numerous inte- 
resting details ; and the illustrative em- 
bellishments, drawn on stone by Ni- 
cholson, from sketches taken by the 
author’s amiable partner and fellow- 
tourist, add materially to the interest 
of the work. 

Of the modern constitution of the 
Waldensian Church, the author thus 
speaks : 

‘© The constitution of the Waldensian 
Church assigns to each pastor a particular 
and definite charge. The scene of his exer- 
tion is marked out; a territorial division, a 
parochial station in the strictest sense of 
the word, is affixed; and with a habitation, 
and a ‘rural,” or piece of glebe, as we 
should call it, small though it be allotted 
to him, he is entrusted with the spiritual 
cure of the people of the same faith with 
himself, who occupy the village, hamlets, 
and chalets within the line of demarcation, 
which bounds his fold. With very few ex- 
ceptious, where the Vaudois clergyman is 
first placed, there he is likely to remain for 
life. His stipend, his residence, and his 
charge, continuing the same, his duties and 
his earthly reeompence are at once under- 
stood, and if his heart be in the cause, 
which he undertakes to serve, he employs 
himself forthwith and evermore in taking 
that oversight of his flock, which, upon the 
principle of fixed residence, and parochial 
distribution, it is hinding upon his soul to 
exercise diligently.” 

In another place he says: 

‘* A peril threatens the Vaudvis., At pre- 
sent the orthodoxy of the living pastors, 
and the sage counsel and surveillance of fa- 
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thers, may keep their sons true to the faith 
of the ancient Waldenses, albeit that they 
study at Geneva. But in the course of ano- 
ther geueration or two, should Genevan 
divinity be equally liberal, and the Vaudois 
youth still be tempted to accept the exhibi- 
tions at Geneva, when those at Lausanne 
are filled up,—(I ought to state here, that 
by far the greater majority of young men 
intended for the Waldensian ministry are 
educated at Lausanne),—is there not every 
reason to fear that some leavening may take 
place, and little though it be at first, that it 
may eventually leaven the whole lump.” 


We shall now conclude with the 
following narrative of a second attempt 
to explore the celebrated cavern of 
Castelluzzo, where, it is affirmed, the 
natives oft took refuge, owing to its 
inaccessible approach to a pursuing 
enemy: 


**T could not bid adieu to these moun- 
tain scenes without making a second attempt 
to discover the cavern of Castelluzzo; and 
M. Bert having seen two persons named 
Chanforan and Ricca, natives of Bonetti, 
the hamlet immediately under Castelluzzo, 
who professed to have found their way into 
the cavern in their youth, we put them in 
requisition as guides ; and at 5 o'clock in the 
morning of the 14th of August, my brother 
and I set out upon an expedition, for which 
we made better preparations than before. 
We were accompanied by M. Bonjour, M, 
Revel, a Vaudois who is settled in Holland, 
but who was then on a visit to his native 
valleys, by my servant, and the‘aforenamed 
peasants. We were provided with a strong 
rope ladder, made by my brother, with a 
spade, a pickaxe, hatchets, lanterns, and 
cords, and directed our steps towards the 
mighty rock, in whose bosom the grotto 
was supposed to be, by Copia and Bonetti. 
At Bonetti we inspected the remains of an 
ancient church, part of which is now used 
as a hamlet school. A large archway has 
the appearance of having formed part of an 
aisle, and bears marks of greater antiquity 
than any other construction which I have 
noticed in these parts. In the interior of 
the sacred ruin, a noble vine occupies the 
place where the pulpit probably stood. The 
numerous small churches, which are still 
found, more or less dilapidated, in the upper 
hamlets, confirm the assertions of Leger, 
and give sanction to the tradition that 140 
barbes formerly ministered in the Walden- 
sian Church. 

‘¢Making a detour by Borel, we arrived 
at the same spot to which Grant had con- 
ducted us on the 6th of July, and which he 
represented to be the place from which the 
descent into the cavern must be made. No- 
thing presented itself to the eye, which 
gave the slightest idea that the wall of rock, 
down which we looked with shuddering 
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gaze, contained an accessible hiding place, 
large enough to admit 400 people. 

*¢Chanforan and Ricca pulled off their 
shoes and stockings, stripped off their up- 
per garments, and looked as if they were 
rallying their courage for an exploit. Two 
young peasants who had joined us, the one 
twenty years old, the other sixteen, signified 
their intention to follow the two elder 
mountaineers, at all risk; and the coolness 
with which they stood over the precipice, 
and moved along its dizzy edge, satisfied us, 
~ that they had nerve enough for any thing. 
When the guides were ready for the descent, 
they addressed their countrymen, M. Bon- 
jour and M. Revel, and told them that they 
would not dare to go down. ‘Then what 
will our friends do ?’ said they. ‘ They are 
English,’ replied Chanforan, ¢ and will break 
their necks rather than turn back.’ The 
compliment was more to my brother’s taste 
than to mine. 

«* Presently the four mountaineers disap- 
peared. How they sustained their footing, 
and to what projecting points they clung, I 
could not imagine. I looked down, but the 
cliff projected so much, that I could not dis- 
tinguish the means of their descent. Pre- 
sently we heard shouts from below, and a 
voice directed us to lower the rope ladder, 
which we had previously attached to a frag- 
ment of rock, large enough to sustain any 
weight. The ladder was let down, and 
made fast at the other end by the men be- 
low. My brother was the first of our party 
to descend by it. I went next. Our pre- 
cautions were so well taken, that I found 
the descent more difficult than dangerous : 
but I confess that when I found myself sus- 
pended between heaven and earth, by a 
swinging staircase of rope, which the sharp 
points of the rock might cut in twain, the 
sensation was any thing but enviable. The 
ladder did not hang straight, but followed 
the irregular lines of the face of the cliff, 
which had given hand and foot-hold to the 
peasants who led the way. At the depth of 
about twenty feet I found the ladder resting 
upon a sort of shelf. From this shelf {the 
ladder hung in an angular direction, and 
next lay along a rough sloping ridge like a 
camel’s back; and then depended perpendi- 
cularly, rocking with great violence. At 
about fifty feet from the top, there was a 
second shelf, and this attained, I perceived 
a sort of tunnel or chimney, in the cliff ; 
but the ladder was not long enough to reach 
to the bottom of it, and with the assistance 
of Ricca, who was planted there to help me, 
1 let myself down, much after the fashion 
of a climbing boy descending a chimney. 
This achieved, the grotto was attained with- 
out much further difficulty. 

*¢ The risk. which the men encountered, 
who descended without the rope ladder, 
consisted in passing from ledge to ledge, 
where the hold was very slight and insecure. 
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What then must have been the horrible 
nature of the persecution, which compelled 
women and children to trust themselves to 
the perils of such an enterprise! It is pro- 
bable, however, that ropes had been before 
used to facilitate the descent, for I observed 
several places, which looked as if they had 
been indented by the friction of cordage. 

‘¢ My servant came down after me, then 
M. Bonjour, and after him M. Revel; and 
never did I see people more delighted than 
they seemed to be. 

‘¢ We found the cavern, so called, to be 
an irregular, rugged, sloping gallery, in the 
face of the rock, of which the jutting crags 
above formed the roof. At one end also 
there was a projection of cliff, which shel- 
tered it on that side from the weather. The 
gallery is wide enough to be secure. In 
some parts the edge overhangs the depth 
below perpendicularly ; at others it shelves 
gently downwards, but in all directions it is 
quite inaccessible, except from above, and 
by the tunnel, down which we descended ; 
and which will only admit one person at a 
time.” 

‘© T could not satisfy myself that the gal- 
lery would afford an asylum for so many as 
300 or 400 fugitives; nor did we find any 
relics of other days, though we searched 
diligently, and used the implements we 
brought with us in turning up and sounding 
the surface. We saw no marks of smoke or 
fire, nor any thing like the ovens of which 
the historian speaks.” 

‘< After remaining about an hour in the 
gallery, and inseribing our names or ini- 
tials in the rock, we ascended by the same 
means by which we came down : and though 
we could not feel confident that this was the 
* Merveilleuse Caverne,’ of which we had 
come in search,—yet we were pleased with 
our performance, and felt proud of having 
accomplished a feat of some difficulty.” 


ees aed 

Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 

Charles the First, King of England. Vol. 

the Fifth. By I. D’Israeli. 8vo0, pp. 472. 

THE history of the times of Charles 
the First required a Tacitus; and, in 
our opinion, this work of Mr. D’Is- 
raeli ought to have that standard cha- 
racter. It is not that there are wanting 
other able writers, no more than there 
are wanting fine trees in a forest, but 
they do not grow straight ;—out of figure, 
they have not written from pure rea- 
son. Had they done so, they must 
have seen that a man in the situation 
of Charles the First, because he was of 
excellent private character, whose ob- 
ject was to preserve, could only have 
owed his misfortunes to aggression. 
Had his errors been as gross as those 
of former Kings, his deposition would 
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have created no convulsion; but the 
very existence of a protracted civil war 
shows that he had qualities which, in 
the minds of the people, never did 
exist in regard to less virtuous sove- 
reigns. But what has character to do, 
as to influence with revolutionists? it 
is merely trying to enforce the Riot 
Act without constables or soldiers. 
Snbordination must be effected, or fear 
excited, before impression can be ope- 
rative; and moreover, the very murder 
of the King is another proof of his cha- 
racter. He was massacred, because his 
political reanimation was dreaded; and 
the traitors under that event must have 
been the substituted victims. The un- 
fortunate sovereign was moreover never 
a monarch—only a supplicant; and 
when (as Mr. D'Israeli says, p. 143) 
**the people possess the power, the 
most insolent are those only which 
obtain consideration ;” and if such 
persons are not hanged, in limine, as 
they would have been under the Tudor 
dynasty, ‘* then matters go on, till the 
sword settles all questions, and the 
Conqueror reaps all the advantages.” 
(Ibid), 

We do not acquit Charles of impru- 
dence and impolicy, because the cir- 
cumstances required prospective mili- 
tary security, and rebels and mad dogs 
should be shot before they spread the 
hydrophobia. 

But of Charles it is known 

*¢ That his marlyrdom was a civil and po- 
litical one. He need not have ascended the 
scaffold would he have betrayed the liberties 
‘ and plundered the wealth of the nation. 
The King alluded to this extraordinary fact 
on his trial. Once turning himself to Brad- 
shaw, and fixing his eyes on some persons 
near him, Charles said, ‘ there are some 
sitting here that well know that if I would 
have forfeited or betrayed the liberties and 
rights of the people, I need not have come 
hither.’”’—p. 443. 

Charles was therefore unquestionably 
a man of principles ; but falling among 
people of no principles, we think of 
his enemies as we do of the thieves 
who robbed the wounded traveller, 
viz. that they would not have spared 
the good Samaritan also, if they had 
opportunely returned, and intercepted 

im. 

One fact further tells the exculpa- 
tion of Charles. It appears, that the 
mass of the people considered the war 
as a mere duel, not a national concern. 

“In the journal of a Yorkshire squire, 
who lived in the immediate neighbourhood 
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of Marston Moor, it appears that he went 
out hunting on the very day of that me- 
morable engagement, but our sportsman, in 
the details of his chase, has not made even 
an allusion to the battle, though the roar of 
the cannon must have echoed to his Tally- 
ho. The huntsman of De Foe’s grandfa- 
father called his pack by the names of the 
Roundheads and the Cavaliers, Goring and 
Waller; so that the Generals of both armies 
were hounds in his pack.”—pp. 49, 50. 


To explain this, Mr. D'Israeli shows, 
that in the opinion of the people a 
bout, as they called it, between the 
King and the subject, would settle the 
matter in a battle or two without a 
civil war (see p. 51), and had the con- 
tention been between two disciplined 
regular armies, the opinion of the 
people would have been conformable 
to history and experience; but the mi- 
litary of the day were mere citizens 
playing at soldiers (see p. 51), and 
broke heads to no eventual result. 

Hard must be the heart which is 
not affected by the following pic- 
turesque narrative : 

‘¢ The military life of Charles the First 
exhibited a singular series of personal ex- 
ertions, often in a state of miserable depriva- 
tion, hardly to be paralleled in the history 
of any other monarch or man. His painful 
marches, and his fugitive life, were a tribu- 
lation of nearly four laborious and afflicted 
years—and his two last were passed in the 
awful repose of his imprisonment. A cu- 
rious record, kept by one who had been his 
daily attendant, has the following entries : 
* The King and his party sometimes lodged 
in a Bishop’s palace, or at the seat of a 
Lord, or a country gentleman, and at a 
merchant’s abode, but not unusually at a 
yeoman’s house,’ and ¢ a very poor man’s 
house.’—*‘ Dinner in the field’ is an usual 
entry, but the melancholy one of ¢ no dinner 
this day’ is repeated for successive days. 
‘Sunday no dinner, supper at Worcester, 
a cruel day,’ ‘ this march lasted from six in 
the morning till midnight, a long march 
over the mountains.’ * His Majesty lay in 
the field all night, in his coach, on Bon- 
nock down.’ ‘ The King had his meat and 
drink dressed at a poor widow’s.’” 

When Charles, with his tired troops, 
was a fugitive among the mountains of 
Wales, Sir Henry Slingsby has told a 
simple narrative of this kind, which 
the naiveté of his own style will best 
represent. 

«¢ When the King was at supper eating a 
pullet and a piece of cheese, the room with- 
out was full, but the men’s stomachs were 
empty for want of meat. ‘The good wife, 
troubled with the continual calling upon 
her for victuals, and having, it seems, but 
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that one cheese, comes into the room 
where the King was, and very soberly asks, 
if the King had done with the cheese, for 
that the gentlemen without desired it.”’ 


As the King’s messengers had fre- 
quently to pass through the enemy’s 
quarters, the modes contrived for con- 
veying secret intelligence were as ex- 
traordinary as any recorded among the 
stratagems of war by the ancients. 


*¢ Bruno Ryves details the corporal per- 
secution, which a Dr. Cox, a Royalist, with 
a King’s trumpeter, who had waited on the 
Doctor, endured from the Earl of Stamford 
at Exeter. Among other personal injuries, 
they were not only most narrowly searched, 
then stripped naked, and the fists of a 
serjeant-major crammed into their mouths, 
and even down their throats—but the Earl 
turned Physician on this occasion, and 
forced the Doctor and the Trumpeter to 
swallow two powerful emetics, the Earl 
standing sentinel by the two bowls, in expec- 
tation of getting at the secret intelligence 
which it was imagined one of them had swal- 
lowed. Inhuman as this treatment appeared 
to Bruno Ryves, it is not improbable that 
the Earl of Stamford was well aware of this 
novel mode of conveying secret intelligence. 
During the siege of Newark, the King ne- 
glected not to inform Lord Bellasis of his 
condition, and wrote with his own hand 
some of these short dispatches. The last 
of these was brought to his Lordship in a 
man’s belly, written in cyphers and put in 
lead, which the man swallowed, lest he 
should be taken in attempting to pass the 
Scots’ army.”’—p. 105. 

We have perused with pleasure an ex- 
cellent disquisition concerning the ef- 
fects of civil war (32-41), the XITXth 
chapter concerning the trial and de- 
capitation, and numerous other passages 
worthy of Mr. D’Israeli’s archetype 
(as we presume) Tacitus. Patience is 
a virtue which few reasonable persons 
expect to find in any body, and as- 
suredly it requires no small portion of 
it to travel through the interminable 
long lanes of the civil war histories. 
But this work is not only profound, 
but as interesting as a novel. In the 
present times it is peculiarly instruc- 
tive, because while they abound with 
demagogues jigging up and down like 
the jacks of a harpsichord, an improved 
control of them, as in the keys of a 
piano, is absolutely requisite. Mr. 
D’Israeli truly observes, that the 
people should be enlightened rather 
than flattered ; Diogenes says, because 
they are governed not by reason but 
passions ; Tacitus, because they are 
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** rerum novarum avidi ;” and because 
not the wisest and best, but the most 
arrogant, become oracles, and produce 
factions which with their very birth 
generate other opposing factions, and 
the nation is endangered, if not in- 
flamed, by fire-works, rockets, wheels, 
squibs, and crackers, all going off to- 
gether, and spoiling the rejoicing in- 
tention of the show. 


eee oe 


History of England, Vol. I. Anglo-Saxon 
Period. By Francis Palgrave, F.R.S. and 
F.S.A.  16mo, pp.391. 

IN times of remote antiquity, piracy 
and robbery were deemed honourable ;! 
and when freemen followed no other 
profession but that of arms, and agri- 
culture and commerce were conducted 
by enslaved natives, successful con- 
quest was the acquisition of a good 
West India estate. In days too when 
Law was so feeble that it had not 
even the influence of the most absurd 
superstition, and property could only 
be protected by power, victory was, 
from its obvious advantage, most highly 
appreciated as the best of title-deeds. 
lt was an apothegm, that men should 
resemble fighting cocks, not because 
these birds contended pro aris et focis, 
but only because it was base to be con- 
quered.2, We have stated these co- 
existent ideas, because no more moral 
censure attaches to our ancestors, than 
to all their contemporaries. The first 
notice we have of them is their inva- 
sions of the British shores, against 
which the Romans erected castles, two 
of which, Richborough and Burgh 
(oddly enough not ascribed to the Nor- 
mans), Mr. Palgrave has engraved. 
Ammianus Marcellinus informs us, 
that with their neighbours the Franks, 
they used to infest the maritime towns 
of Gaul; and Rutupie was the re- 
spondent station to Boulogne; and 
Garianonum (Burgh) is mentioned in 
the Notitia.* The same author says, 
that they were constantly annoying the 
Britons, and that they could not be 
guarded against, because they landed 
wherever the wind carried them, 
**Quam ob causam pre ceteris hosti- 
bus timentur ut repentini.”® As this 
however occasioned incursions without 





1 Dodwell’s Greece, i. 74. 

2 Lycosthen. Apophthegm. p. 1017. 
3 Hist. Ang. ii. 462, ed. Sylb, 

4 Id. 448. 5 Id, 472. 
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previous exploration of the country, 
they were often surprised and beaten 
by stratagem ;° the best apparent me- 
thod—for Zosimus says that the Saxons 
were of mavtayv $n Kkaptepwtaro. Tev 
exeive venouevoy BapBapwy, buy, Kat 
popn, kat kaptepia; i. e. the bravest of 
all the barlarians of the vicinity, in 
spirit, strength, and courage.” At the 
same time that they subdued the 
Britons, the Franks, their neighbours 
and coadjutors in arms, conquered the 
Gauls. In the appellation Saxons 
there is great ambiguity; for in the 
Augustan history the term is used as 
synonymous with the Galli Senones ; 
by Jornandes, as brothers in aris with 
the Burgundians; and the ‘* Old 
Saxons” seem, in the Roman imperial 
history, to have been the same as the 
Galli Senones ; as the Chronicles make 
some of the reinforcements of Hengist 
(a® eccexlix), and Mr. Palgrave from 
Ptolemy (see p. 33), habitants of the 
Cimbric Chersonesus. 

Mr. Palgrave’s book is written upon 
the entertaining plan, i. e. of inter- 
mixing historical with archeological 
and picturesque embellishment. 

Very few of ourancestors could write, 
and we find, from p. 150, that it was 
because business could be transacted 
without that accomplishment. At the 
same time, it shows that the people 
were not intellectual, and were it not 
for the translation of the Bible, and 
the luxury of Newspapers, would not 
have been so to this day. To these 
two circumstances we owe the creation 
of a reading public. 


“©The laity or people who were not 
clerks, did not feel any urgent necessity for 
the use of letters. Commerce was carried 
on principally by truck or barter, or by 
payments in ready money ; and sums were 
cast up, as amongst the Romans, upon an 
abacus or accounting table, the amount be- 
ing denoted by counters or similar tokens. 
From there being no post-office, people had 
seldom an opportunity of conveying intelli- 
gence to absent friends. Important trans- 
actions, which now require writing, were 
effected orally, as a man buys a horse, pays 
down the money, and he rides or fetches it 
away. When land was sold, the owner cut 
a turf from the green sward, and cast it in 
the lap of the purchaser, as a token that the 
possession of the soil was transferred ; or he 
tore off the branch of a tree and put it in 
the hand of the grantee, to show that the 
latter was to be entitled to all the products 





6 Id. 475, 500. 7 Id. iii. 707. 
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of the soil. And when the purchaser of a 
house received seizin or possession, the key 
of the dvor, or a bundle of thatch, plucked 
from the roof, signified that the dwelling 
had been yielded up tohim. These symbols 
were sometimes varied by the fancy of the 
grantor. One delivered a knife with a hair 
of his beard; another a glove; a third a 
curry comb; a fourth his drinking horn. 
The intent of these visible symbols was to 
supply the place of writing, by impressing 
the transaction upon the recollection of the 
witnesses, who were called together upon 
the occasion.”’"—p. 151. 


It is known that all poetry was ort- 
ginally intended for singing, and ac- 
companied, where possible, by music 
—and that the originals of Ossian, or 
of Homer before him, were preserved 
through transmission by memory. Ac- 
cordingly, says Mr. Palgrave, 


‘¢ Verse amongst the Northern nations 
was often composed extemporaneously ; and 
according to the practice of the improvisa- 
tori in Italy, either to the sound of an in- 
strument, or at least in song. Some little 
was reduced into writing ; more was recol- 
lected, or as we say, learnt Ly heart ;—by 
heart because it was liked and loved—be- 
cause it accorded with the feelings of the 
hearer. Most of all was forgotten because 
it was not learnt by heart.”—p. 152. 


But these things were tokens of bar- 
barism. True. But by what means, 
under the existence of manuscript only, 
can books be circulated, or a people be 
rendered intellectual? The Greeks and 
Romans were so, you will say. True 
again. But then the agricultural and 
mechanical business being conduct- 
ed by slaves, the freemen patronized 
masters and philosophers to elevate 
their children, by intellectuality of cha- 
racter and taste. The noblemen and 
gentry of the middle age left these 
things to clerks, as professional affairs, 
and regarded only arms and agricul- 
ture. If gunpowder had not been in- 
vented, and mathematics studied, things 
would have been much the same at 
the present day. 

Philosophy may comment upon His- 
tory, and beautifully exhibit (as Dr. 
Lardner does) the steam action of na- 
ture. This most useful and best exhi- 
bition of the divine gift of reason (for 
poetical power is not a deductive fa- 
culty, only a fine perception) can alone 
form wisdom and judgment. We are 
glad to add our testimony to the philo- 
sophical merit of the following passage, 
because it is a solemn warning against 
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the possible consequences of suffering 
popular ignorance to influence legisla- 
tion. God forbid that the people should 
not have that protection aud considera- 
tion, and influence, which places them, 
as to life, property, and well-being, 
upon the best possible state of pri- 
vileges ; but dictation by them may be 
absolute ruin. Let them then remem- 
ber that the printing-press cannot defy 
time or circuinstances. 

‘¢ Learning and science are wholly sus- 
tained by our artificial and perishable state 
of society. If, in consequence of a total 
subversion of our laws and institutions, pro- 
perty should be so divided, that instead of 
that gradation of ranks which is now esta- 
blished, there should be only a working 
class degraded by poverty, debased by infi- 
delity, without wealth to reward learning, or 
leisure to enjoy inquiry, all the attainments 
upon which we pride ourselves may ulti- 
mately disappear. Those who are now sti- 
mulated to study by the hopes of worldly ad- 
vancement, would fall off; and that class by 
whom learning is pursued only for its own 
sake, would cease to exist. With the de- 
cline of public prosperity, with the destruc- 
tion of private capital, all the arts which are 
directly or indirectly connected with com- 
merce or manufactures, would decay. The 
abstract sciences would be neglected or for- 
gotten. And though some branches might 
be pursued by a solitary sage, still they 
would be as null to a world in which he 
would find none able and willing to profit by 
his knowledge.” —p. 158. 


Now, at the present time, there is a 
publication in numbers at the hum- 
ble price of two pence, entitled the 
‘© Poor Man’s Guardian,” and circu- 
lated successfully, in which their Ma- 
jesties themselves are deemed entitled 
to no more than their earnings as ~~ 
labourers. People may think lightly 
of such opinions, as impracticable and 
absurd ; but letthe recent incendiarisms, 
assassinations in Ireland, &c. convince 
them that they have a most mischievous 
operation. We mention this circum- 
stance only because we wish to observe 
a philosophical neutrality upon the 
great political subjects under agitation. 

Mr. Palgrave has given an excellent 
account of the battle of Hastings ; but 
the tactics seem not to have been per- 
fectly comprehended. The Anglo- 
Saxon armies, as those of the French 
at that time, consisted of a phalanx of 
infantry, ‘with a few cavalry in the 
wings, little used but to escort the Ge- 
neral and carry orders. (See Malliot, 
ili. p. 11.) William depended upon 
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his cavalry and archers, both of whom 
could retreat from the phalanx, and 
annoy it with missiles. ‘The object of 
William was so to distress the solid 
body with his archery, as to irritate 
them till they broke, and then he 
could charge them successfully. Now 
mark the opposite tactics of Henry the 
Fifth, at Agincourt. The French 
force, like the Norman, consisted of 
overpowering cavalry. The King took 
a position in a defile, by which means 
he presented a narrow front and great 
depth. His flanks were protected by 
wood and ground ; and the enemy 
could not atiack but between dis- 
charges of archery, which galled the 
men, and wounded the horses. Ha- 
rold’s phalanx was like the squares at 
Waterloo, a dead mark; and had he 
had another phalanx, armed with the 
JSramea (a spear used in the day), act- 
ing upon the rear of the Normans, he 
would have shown himself, what he 
was not, a General. But he left the 
decision of the battle to close action 
and hard knocks, which his enemy 
could and did decline at option. That 
William was an expert tactician, is 
evident from his opposing arms to his 
enemy, which the latter was not pre- 
pared to encounter. 

As to the question, whether Harold 
was actually killed, or survived the battle 
and became an anchoret, the story 
rests upon the authorities of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, and Alfred of Rievesby, 
who derived it from a tradition then 
existent at Chester ; but the History of 
Ramsey states that after his wound in 
the eye, he was struck with a sword 
(XV. Scriptor. 462); and other writers 
state, that William rebuked a rascally 
soldier for wounding him, while alive, 
in the thigh (Lel. Collect. i. 262) ; 
nor is it at all probable, that his mother 
would have solicited for interment the 
body of an impostor, or that William 
would have sent hes one. Knighton 
says (X. Scriptor. 2342) that he lived, 
though letaliter (mortally) vulneratus, 
nine months after the battle. Brompton 
(id. 961), after detailing the story, says, 
that the verior sententia is, that he was 
killed in battle, and the probability is, 
that some person named Harold did 
escape in the manner described, from 
the battle, and was buried at St. John’s, 
Chester, where his tomb was shown. 
Brompton says of the story, that it was 
only quorundam opinio, and despised 
with that facility with which it was 
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affirmed. In all questions of that 
kind, we are biassed by the old histo- 
rians; and, if a story was doubted in 
their day, it requires stronger evidence 
than that adduced to confirm it. 


—_—e— 

A Memoir of the Life of Robert Henley, 
Earl of Northington, Lord High Chancelior 
of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. 
Robert Lord Henley, his Grandson. 8vo. 
pp. 81. 

THE noble subject of this memoir 
was the second son of Anthony Hen- 
ley, M.P. for Weymouth, an eminent 
wit, by Mary daughter and co-heir of 
the Hon. Peregrine Bertie. He was 
educated at Westminster, and when 
only sixteen years old, entered at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, Nov. 19, 1724. 
On Nov. 3, 1727, he was elected Fel- 
low of All Souls; entered at the Inner 
Temple, Feb. 1, 1728, and was called 
to the bar June 23, 1732. Drinking 
was at that time the bane of society, 
and the consequences of juvenile in- 
dulgence are well pourtrayed in the 
following extract: 

** His errors were no more than what 
most high spirited and ardent youths in 
some way or other fall into at their entrance 
into life, and he soon recovered from their 
influence; but many a severe fit of the gout 
was the result of his early indulgences. 
When suffering from its effects, he was 
once overheard in the House of Lords to 
mutter, after some painful walks between 
the Woolsack and the Bar, ‘ If I had known 
that these legs were one day to carry a 
Chancellor, 1’d have taken better care of 
them when I was a Jad.’”’—p. 13. 

After going through the up-stairs 
process of becoming a Member of Par- 
liament and Attorney-general, he was 
raised by the customary mode, sup- 
port of his political party, to the office 
of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, but 
without a peerage. Thus, as plain Sir 
Robert Henley only, 

‘‘he had the mortification of having to 

preside for nearly three years in the House 

of Lords as a Commoner, while the office 
of directing that assembly, when sitting in 
its judicial capacity, devolved exclusively 
upon Lord Hardwicke and Lord Mansfield,” 


both of whom disliked his elevation, 
while the Monarch was alienated 
through Henley’s connection with Lei- 
cester House. He owed his peerage 
only to accident, his officiating as Lord 
High Steward at the trial of Earl Fer- 
rers. 
Gent. Mac. June, 1831. 
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To understand this disjunction of 
the office from the Peerage, it is to be 
remembered, that in ancient times the 
Justiciary was the chief Law Officer of 
the Crown, and that, although the cus- 
tody of the Great Seal was confided to 
the Chancellor as far back as the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, yet the high 
rank of the office is of much more re- 
cent date. The offices, too, were not 
necessarily united, for in Spelman’s 
list, we have “16 H.I. Ranulphus, al’ 
Arnulphus, c’a 1116 et usque 1123,” 
and *‘ Ricardus Ganeitnnen, Cunt Sigil’ 
sub Ranulp.” and to prove the supe- 
riority of the Justiciary, it appears that 
Rob. Burnel, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, was made Chancellor, 3 Edw. I. 
but in the 14th of the same reign was 
Chancellor and Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. The union of the two 
offices was legally established (5 Eliz.), 
for the benefit, says Spelman, of that 
most prudent counsellor Sir Nicholas 
Bacou, Knt. With regard to the ad- 
dition of the Peerage, it was in early 
times unnecessary, for they had the 
rank and privilege by office. Sir Henry 
Chauncy * says, 

«¢ All those whom the ancient Kings of 
England constituted Judges, were hereto- 
fore Barons of the realm, for I find the 
Judges thus described among the laws of 
King Henry the First, ‘ Regis Judices sunt 
Barones Comitatus qui liberas ia eis terras 
habent; villani vero Corselli vel Ferdingi 
vel qui sunt viles aut inopes persone non 
sunt inter judices memorandi.’ This was 
the reason why the Judges of the Exche- 
quer were called Barons; and Bracton con- 
firms the same, where he saith that, * Co- 
mites vero vel Barones, non sunt amerciandi 
nisi per pares suos et hoc per Barones Scac- 
carii vel coram ipso rege.’ From hence, in 
the case of the Earl of Northumberland, in 
the time of Henry the Sixth, Mr. Selden 
observes; that all the Judges were accounted 
anciently Barons; the title of Lord was al- 
ways given to them, as appears by divers 
books and records, and from hence, doubt- 
less, all the Judges of Assize retain the title 
of Lord at this day. It is supposed that 
they even voted in the House of Peers, till the 
privilege was taken away by the State.” 


We shall not investigate this pas- 
sage, and only observe from the work 
before us, that the office of Lord 
Keeper (p. 39) was always deemed in- 
ferior to that of Lord Chancellor, there 
being many promotions from the for- 





* Hertfordshire, 149, 
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mer to the latter, and not one of a Lord 
Chaucellor becoming Lord Keeper. 

Concerning the plea of insanity, as 
set up in abatement of crime, 


«© It may now be considered as the esta- 
blished principle, that it is not every depar- 
ture from sound reason, though sufficient to 
deprive an individual of the management of 
his concerns, that will deliver him from an 
indictment for murder, or other criminal 
violence; but that the act itself must have 
been committed under the domination of 
morbid delusion. Immunity from punish- 
ment cannot be extended to those persons 
whose insanity is without delusion, however 
strongly characterized by violence, turbulent 
passion, or inconsistency.’ —p. 42. 


The noble biographer says, concern- 
ing the private life of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that 

‘* George the Third used frequently to 
relate with great humour the mode in which 
he asked permission to abolish the Chancel- 
lor’s evening sittings on Wednesdays and 
Fridays during term, that he might have 
time to finish his bottle at his leisure, a 
permission which his Majesty for so excel- 
lent a reason most graciously accorded.” — 
p- 59. 

Lawyers live of course like other 
men. The great value of their acts 
depends upon their judicial interpre- 
tations and decisions of the Law. An 
appendix of valuable cases is added by 
Lord Henley, and are thus rescued 
from the errors of faulty reports. The 
book is written with that elegance, 
temper, and judgment, which becomes 
the rank of the author. 


——O— 

The Life of Archbishop Cranmer, By the 
Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A. Chaplain 
in Ordinary to his Majesty, Preltendary of 
York, and Rector of Settrington, co. York. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


WHAT was the religion of Henry 
the Eighth, is a question which it 
would not be easy to answer, except 
in one way, viz. that his religion was 
that of a man of no principles. With 
regard to the Reformation, he wished 
to cust the papal domination; and 
that he might do so in spirituals as 
well as temporals, he added the six 
Lloody articles, to give the people to 
understand that he claimed the supre- 
macy in every view of the subject. In 
dissolving the Monasteries, he knew 
that the spoils of the Church would 
give him’ support sufficient to carry 
the measure; but the Reforination 
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was one, as not having an equal pe- 
cuniary lure, distinct and more diffi- 
cult. He could not act with violence 
without risk of a serious rebellion, 
and possibly, in final consequences, 
ofa deposition. He therefore proceed- 
ed by sip; and did so by uniting gra- 
tification of his passions with Machia- 
vellian policy. The question of the 
divorce from Catherine was, besides 
these rampant passions, a subtle stra- 
tagem, by which he could feel the 
temper of the people, in regard to the 
practicability of ulterior objects. It 
was politically a step, which, if suc- 
cessful, was sure to pave the way for 
the more easy subversion of the Pope’s 
authority. In short, our opinion is, 
that, if he could not have carried the 
divorce, he would have stopped short 
at that place. Butit was to be carried 
“*by hook and by crook,”’ and the best 
hooks for the purpose were fish-hooks 
charged with baits, and the best crooks 
the episcopal. He therefore employed 
agents, who, however they might know 
his selfishness and domineering pas- 
sions, gladly connived at them, that 
they might extract good out of evil, 
and eflect a mighty public benefit, 
namely, the Reformation. The chief 
of these agents appears to us to have 
been CRANMER, who may be called 
the architect and builder of a new 
house, the King only finding the funds, 
because he was assured of being the 
proprietor and occupier of an estate 
formerly the Pope’s. 

With regard to sinister motives on 
the part of Cranmer, no case can be 
fairly made out. He had talents and 
learning, of which he had a fair right 
to make the utmost, provided that, in 
so doing, he also served the public. 
That he did so is not to be disputed ; 
but his memory has been calumniated 
by those who prefer trash, i.e. super- 
stition, to national and political bene- 
fit. Were it only for the spirit of li- 
berty, which the Reformation infused, 
the people have much cause for exult- 
ation; but there was another grand 
consequence, the subordination of the 
spiritual to the temporal power; an 
object that was carried by Henry the 
Eighth, and subsequently counteract- 
ed by the political impediment of 
government, Calvin. 

Deeming, therefore, the services of 
Cranmer in spirituals to the British 
nation, what those of Marlborough 
were in military matters, we rejoice 
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that he has found such a biographer as 
Mr. Todd, a scholar who, from his 
learning, judgment, and principles, 
was the person best qualified to un- 
derstand and commemorate his ac- 
tions. Cranmer was a man who, like 
a planet, could not be accurately view- 
ed but through a telescope, for how 
could mankind at large be capable of 
appreciating the deep theological points 
of knowledge by which he was actu- 
ated. 

Into the biographical history of 
Cranmer we have entered upon for- 
mer ogcasions. In this work there 
are copious corrections and accessions. 


‘*His time was thus employed: at five 
o’clock he usually rose, and till nine conti- 
nued in his study. After breakfast, part of 
the morning was spent in business public or 
private; at eleven was the chapel hour; at 
twelve the call to dinner, after which he 
devoted an hour to conversation with his 
friends, or to the amusement of the chess- 
board. Again to his study he then resort- 
ed, until the evening chapel bell rang at 
five; and after the service he usually walk- 
ed till six, which was the hour of supper, 
when he took little, often no, refreshment, 
then from seven to eight, again walked, 
gave the next hour to his books, and at 
nine retired to his bed. Foxe relates, that 
the Archbishop always accustomed himself 
to read and write in a standing posture ; 
esteeming constant sitting very pernicious 
to a reading man. 

‘© Of his domestic habits, and private 
character, all that we know is amiable. As 
a master he was much beloved. His hos- 
pitality and charities were great and noble, 
equal to his station, greater often than his 
abilities. We have witnessed him almost 
always poor; for his generosity to strang- 
ers as well as his countrymen was bound- 
less. Among other instances of his cha- 
rity, he is said to have fitted up his manor 
house at Bekesbourne in Kent for the use of 
wounded soldiers who should be landed on 
the southern coast of the island; supplying 
it with a physician, a surgeon, nurses, and 
every thing proper as well for food as medi- 
cine, and the patients, on their recovery, 
with money to convey them to their homes. 
To the establishment of hospitals indeed, as 
well as of grammar- schools, his was the no- 
ble wish to have seen a very extensive ap- 
propriation of the alienated monastic re- 
venues. 

Of the suaviter in modo and fortiler 
in re, (his recantation with regard to 
the latter being the only exception) 
he was a pre-eminent exemplar. Of 
this act there appears to have been a 
physical cause ; and we believe it w be 
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correct, because we know that the pe- 
dagogues of those times were really the 
savages described, of no more refine- 
ment than huntsmen and whippers in. 
They treated their pupils as if they were 
bears or dogs intended for dancing. 
They used to pinch, cuff, pull the ears 
and hair of them, and even put stones 
in their pockets to pelt them, over and 
above that birchen laceration which is 
attended with horrible yells. 


‘‘The general objection, as Gilpin adds, 
that seems to bear the heaviest upon him, 
is founded on the pliancy of his temper. If 
he means his submissions to Henry, it ought 
to be considered, that had he acted other- 
wise, at least in some respects, he would 
not only have forfeited his life, but perhaps 
have entirely ruined the glorious cause of 
which he was the leader and supporter. In 
great trials too, we have beheld him cer- 
tainly evincing the dauntless spirit of reso- 
lution. By many writers, however, consti- 
tutional timidity, or defect of firmness, has 
been pronounced a character of the Areh- 
bishop. By his faithful secretary Morice, 
indeed, has been mentioned what seems to 
imply that himself was conscious of this in- 
firmity, of which he did not consider nature, 
but the cruelty of his earliest teacher to have 
been the cause. I cannot close these me- 
morials of him, without copying so remark- 
able a statement. Such was the tyranny of 
the pedagogue, that the tender and fine wits 
of his scholars were appalled, and driven to 
an abhorrence, instead of being encouraged 
to the cultivation of learning. Their me- 
mories also were thereby so mutilated and 
wounded, that, for his part, said Cranmer 
himself, to the secretary, he lost much of that 
benefit of memory and audacity in his youth 
that by nature was given to him, which he 
never could recover, as he divers times report- 
ed. Self-examination, of which we believe 
him to have been a fervent practiser, often 
perhaps awakened this melancholy thought, 
but not without unmurmuring submission to 
the will of God. To know God and our- 
selves was his motto— 

Nosce Te1rsum ET Deum.” 


—@— 
An Address delivered to the Literary and 
Philosophical Society at Kingston-upon- 
Hull, Nov. 5, 1830. By Charles Frost, 
Esq. F.S.A. President. 8vo. pp. 128. 
WE gave an outline of this very ap- 
propriate Address in our number for 
November, p. 450; it is now printed 
at length, with additions, at the re- 
quest of the Society. Scarcely do we 
recollect a Pamphlet containing such 
a store of biographical information ; 
noticing all literary persons connected 
with Hull, either by birth, education, 
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or residence. In our preceding ar- 
ticle, we enumerated many of the 
ersons commemorated, and particu- 
“~~ noticed Dr. John Alderson (who 
is the subject of a memoir by Mr. 
Frost) as the father of Mrs. Opie. 
It appears by a pedigree of the family 
in this pamphlet, that we were in 
error. The father of Mrs. Opie was 
Dr. James Alderson, a physician at 
Norwich, who was brother of Dr. 
John Alderson of Hull. 

Mr. Frost seems to have formed his 
biography on the plan of his brother 
antiquary the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F.S.A. whose interesting paper on the 
connection of Bath with the Literature 
and Science of England, we inserted 
in vol. xcvit. pt. i. pp. 347, 544. 

We shall frequently have occasion 
to refer to this valuable pamphlet, the 
materials of which have evidently been 
collected with great industry. 

At the close of his Address Mr. 
Frost has some judicious remarks on 
the apathy of the two great learned 
Societies in the Metropolis, which has 
led to the establishment of numerous 
others, which may be called Branch 
Societies, for the cultivation of sepa- 
rate and distinct branches of science, 
—such as the Linnzan, the Geologi- 
cal, the Astronomical, the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature, &c. 

Mr. Frost having omitted his own 
name in this enumeration of Hull Au- 
thors, the Rev. George Lee, at the re- 
quest of the Society, has supplied the 
deficiency, which notices are printed 
in an Appendix, and form an excellent 
memoir of our valuable friend. 


——>—. 


Ancient History, English and French, exem- 
plified in a regular Dissection of the Saxon 
Chronicle. 1 vol 12mo. 

VIEWING as we do with the 
deepest interest every new light thrown 
on the parent sources of the great 
stream of our national history, which 
may at all tend to dispel the mist and 
uncertainty which still shrouds its 
birth, we are convinced that our read- 
ers will participate in the pleasure with 
which we have contemplated the bold 
and laborious endeavour of the author 
before us to divest the Saxon Chronicle 
of that mystery and doubt which 
have long baffled. the researches of 
many of our most penetrating anti- 
quaries wholly to unravel. 

The points to which this work par- 
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ticularly refers, and the errors which 
its arguments go to correct, are those 
immediately connected with the main 
features of the history of the zra to 
which it belongs, and thus in great 
measure involve the accuracy of the 
earlier annals, and foundation of our 
own records. The individuality of the 
Saxon Elfric, his part in the writing 
of the Chronicle, and those who aided 
him in the undertaking, are most ably 
and satisfactorily elucidated. A charge 
of forgery is also brought against 
Malmesbury for sinister purposes of 
his own, and is supported with no 
feeble show of proofs. The historical 
falsifications created in support of this 
man’s intrigues and personal ambition, 
exceed (by the account before us) any 
thing heretofore supposed. The book 
lays open an instructive and curious 
view of the keeping and use made of 
the records of the Saxon era, and is 
altogether a work of interest to the his- 
torian and antiquary, to whose at- 
tentive perusal we earnestly recom- 
mend this volume, as tending to aid in 
no slight degree to the developement 
of historic truth. 

On the general arrangement of the 
work we think a little care might be 
happily bestowed ; whilst the tran- 
scription of the Annals of Wulstan 
and Elfric might be advantageously 
abridged. Mr. English, a young 
lawyer, is, we understand, the author 
of this arduous research, 


The Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Knt. P.R.A. LL.D. F.R.S. 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, &c. By 
D. E. Williams, Esq. 2 vols. 

THE author of these Volumes has 
been very industrious in collecting all 
the materials within his reach relative 
to the lamented President, and if he 
has not produced a work that has 
given universal satisfaction, still there 
is such an abundance of original cor- 
respondence and other interesting mate 
ter as well to repay the perusal. The 
history of the family of Sir T. Law- 
rence, his prodigious precocity as an 
artist, his removal to Bath, and after- 
wards to London; his introduction to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; his election into 
the Royal Academy ; and his profes- 
sional tours on the Continent, are all 
minutely detailed. 

We cannot rise from a perusal of 
this work, without a conviction that 
Sir Thomas was a truly amiable man ; 
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and we see no reason to doubt the truth 
of his own character, as detailed in a 
letter to his friend Miss Lee: 


*¢T wish for habitual kindness—yes, be- 
cause [I feel it—and money concerns have 
no change in my feelings. This is sensi- 
bility—(to the comfort-working effects of 
money it is.) But reflect how little I have 
been accustomed to consider them for my- 
self. I have neither been extravagant nor 
profligate in the use of it; neither gaming, 
horses, curricles, expensive entertainments, 
nor secret sources of ruin from vulgar licen- 
tiousness, have swept it from me. I am, in 
every thing, but the effects of utter careless- 
ness about money, the same being I was at 
Bath. The same delight in pure and simple 
pleasures—the same disdain of low enjoy- 
ments—the same relish for whatever is 
grand, however above me—the same enthu- 
siasm for what is exquisite in the produc- 
tions, or generous in the passions, of the 
mind. I have met with duplicity, which 
I never practised (fur this is far removed 
from inconstancy of purpose), and it has 
not changed my confidence in human nature, 
or my firm belief that the good of it infi- 
finitely overbalances the bad. In moments 
of irritation [ may have held other lan- 
guage, but it has been the errata of my 
heart, and this is the perfect book which I 
could offer were my being now to end.” 


The correspondence of Sir Thomas 
is agreeable and conversational. The 
following is too affecting to be omitted, 
and is worthy of the President’s pen. 
It forms part of a journal, written when 
he was at Claremont, taking the por- 
trait of the Princess Charlotte: 

‘¢ The Princess is, as you know, wanting 
in elegance of deportment, but has nothing 
of the hoyden or of that boisterous hilarity 
which has been ascribed to her; her man- 
ner is exceedingly frank and simple, but not 
rudely abrupt nor coarse ; and I have, in 
this little residence of nine days, witnessed 
undeniable evidence of an honest, just, 
English nature, that reminded me, from its 
immediate decision between the right and 
wrong of a subject, and the downrightness 
of the feeling that governed it, of the good 
King, her grandfather. If she does nothing 
gracefully, she does every thing kindly. She 
already possesses a great deal of that know- 
ledge of the past history of this country, 
that ought to form a part of her peculiar 
education. It is exceedingly gratifying to 
see that she both loves and respects Prince 
Leopold, whose conduct, indeed, and cha- 
racter, seem justly to deserve those feelings. 
From the report of the gentlemen of his 
household, he is considerate, benevolent, 
and just, and of very amiable manners. My 
own observation leads me to think that, in 
his behaviour to her, he is affectionate and 
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attentive, rational and discreet ; and, in the 
exercise of that judgment which is some- 
times brought in opposition to some little 
thoughtlessness, he is so cheerful and slily 
humorous, that it is evident (at least it ap- 
pears to me so) that she is already more in 
dread of his opinion than of his displeasure. 

‘¢ Their mode of life is very regular : they 
breakfast together alone about eleven: at 
half-past twelve she came in to sit to me, 
accompanied by Prince Leopold, who stayed 
great part of the time; about three she 
would leave the painting room to take her 
airing round the grounds in a low phaeton 
with her ponies, the Prince always walking 
by her side; at five, she would come in and 
sit to me till seven; at six, or before it, he 
would go out with his gun to shoot either 
hares or rabbits, and return about seven or 
half-past ; soon after which we went to din- 
ner, the Prince and Princess appearing in 
the drawing-room just as it was served up. 
Soon after the dessert appeared, the Prince 
and Princess retired to the drawing-room, 
whence we soon heard the pianoforte ac- 
companying their voices, At his own time, 
Colonel Addenbrovke, the chamberlain, 
proposed our going in, always, as I thought, 
to disturb them. 

‘« After coffee, the card-table was brought, 
and they sat down to whist, the young cou- 
ple being always partuers, the others chang- 
ing. You know my superiority at whist, 
and the unfairness of my sitting down with 
unskilful players ; I therefore did not obey 
command, and, from ignorance of the deli- 
cacy of my motives, am recommended to 
study Hoyle before my second visit there 
next week, which indeed must be a very 
short one.” 


On the death of the Princess, which 
took place shortly after, Sir Thomas 
was desirous of placing the portrait in 
possession of the Prince. The scene 
which ensued is thus described : 


**Jt was my wish that Prince Leopold 
should see the picture on his first entering 
the room to his breakfast, and accordingly 
at seven o'clock I set off with it in a coach. 
1 got to Claremont, uncovered and placed 
it in the room in good time. Before I took 
it there, I carried it in to Colonel Adden- 
brooke, Baron Hardenbroch, and Dr. Short, 
who had been her tutor. Sir Robert Gar- 
diner came in, and went out immediately. 
Dr. Short looked at it for some time in si- 
lence, but I saw his lips trembling, and his 
eyes filled to overflowing. He said nothing, 
but went out; and soon after him Colonel 
Addenbrooke. The Baron aud I then placed 
the picture in the Prince’s room. 

«¢ When | returned to take my breakfast, 
Colonel Addenbrooke came in: he said, ‘I 
don’t know what to make of these fellows; 
there’s Sir Robert Gardiner swears he can’t 
stay in the room with it; that if he sees it 
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in one room, he'll go into another.’—Then 
there’s Dr. Short. I said, I suppose by 
your going out and saying nothing, you 
don’t like the picture. ¢ Like it,’ he said 
(and he was blubbering), ¢ ’tis so like her, 
and so amiable, that I could not stay in the 
room.’ 
worth detailing. I learnt that the prince 
was very much overcome by the sight of 
the picture, and the train of recollections it 
brought with it. Colonel Addenbrooke 
went in to the Prince, and returning shortly, 
said, ‘The Prince desires me to say how 
much obliged to you he is for this attention, 
that he shall always remember it. He said, 
* Do you think Sir Thomas Lawrence would 
wish to see me? If he would, I shall be 
very glad to see him.’ I replied that I 
thought you would: so, if you like, he will 
see you whenever you choose, before _ 
departure.’ Soon after, I went in to him. 
As I passed through the hall, Dr. Short 
came up to me (he had evidently been, and 
was, crying), and thanked me for having 
painted such a picture. ‘ Noone is a better 
judge than I am, Sir,’ and he turned away. 

‘©The Prince was looking exceedingly 
pale; but he received me with calm firm- 
ness, and that low subdued voice that you 
know to be the effort at composure. He 
spoke at once about the picture, and of its 
value to him more than to all the world be- 
sides. From the beginning to the close of 
the interview, he was greatly affected. He 
checked his first burst of affection by ad- 
verting to the public loss, and that of the 
royal family. ‘Two generations gone!— 
gone ina moment! I have felt for myself, 
but I have felt for the Prince Regent. My 
Charlotte is gone from this country—it has 
lost her. She was a good, she was an ad- 
mirable woman. None could know my Char- 
lotte as I did know her! It was my happi- 
ness, my duty to know her character, but it 
was my delight.’” 


Political Suicide ; or the Death of England 
by her own Hands. By the Author of 
** Nimrod’s Letters.”” 8vo. pp. 184. 


THESE are times in which the 
“‘aura popularis”’ so prevails, that le- 
gislation, which can never be prudently 
conducted but upon business rules 
and irrefragable principles, is depend- 
ent upon the clamour of the inexpe- 
rienced. Were this clamour in prin- 
ciple honest, we should respect it; but 
we solemnly believe that much of it 
is assumed to instigate measures likely 
to create irritation and suffering, and 
so to foster revolutionary feelings. 
Agricultural distress, for instance, 
must be an enormous public evil; but 
whoever recollects the late incen- 
diarism, and the outcry against corn- 
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bills (because rents, poor-rates, and 
taxes, cannot be paid without such a 
support,) will believe that there does 
exist a conspiracy or understanding of 
the kind alluded to.—How pernicious 
are the measures recommended, it is 
the tendency of this able pamphlet to 
expose, particularly in regard to the 
corn-laws, which, says Dr. Paley, 
would produce whut is the greatest mis- 
fortune to a country, an indigent te- 
nantry ; and to no purpose, as will ap- 
pear (see p. 68) by the annual receipts 
of a shop-keeper in a farming district, 
which thus followed the prices of 
wheat: 


Price of Wheat/Ann. amount of 


Years. 








per quarter. | Gonds sold. 
esate 90s. |60004. 
1815, 16, |about 60s. |s000/. 
1817, 18, 19,/94s. 83s. 72s.}5000/. & upw%, 
1821, 65s. [sooo 
1822, 3, 54s. 43s. 30001, and less. 


The truth is, that 

‘©If by the influx of foreign corn, our 
poor land remain untilled, the manufacturers 
must be deprived of customers to the amount 
of the rent that would have been paid for 
that land.” —p. 7¢. 

We shall not enter into the Cur- 
rency question; but as our readers 
may not be aware, as to details, of 
the depreciation of prices since the 
year 1819, when Mr. Peel’s Bill pass- 
ed, and 1830, we shall here give a 
table, formed out of the statements in 





p- 123 seq. 
1819 1830. 
Wheat per quarter, 79s. 3d. |54s, 5d. 
Barley, 60s. 2d. 29s. 6d. 
Rye, 58s. 10d. 32s. 
Oats, 32s. 6d. 21s. 5d. 
All Winchester Measure. |All Imp.Meas. 


41.108. 31.155. 
51. 5s. 41.105. 


Hay, 8/.—7/. 10s. 

Clover, 91.—8l. 

Wool, best South Down, per 
tod of 28lb. 56s.—50s. 

Beef, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 8d. per st. 

Mutton, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 

Cheese, old Cheshire, per cwt. 
4l, 10s. to 51. 5s. 

new, 3/. 10s. to 4l. 5s. 

Butter, Irish, per ewt. 5/. 4s 
to 5/. 6s. 

Bacon, p'cwt. 31.10s.t031.14s. 

Town Tallow, pt cwt.3l.17s.6d. 

Iron (pig), 8/. 10s. to 91. 10s. 

(bar), 131. to 141. 

Lead (per ton in pigs), 261. 

(milled) 291. 10s. 

White lead, per ton, 401. 

Copper in sheet, per Ib. 1s, 4d. 
to ls. 5d. 

Sugar, per cwt. 50s, 9d. 


18s. 17s. 
3s. to 4s. 2d. 
3s. 6d, 4s. 4d, 


2l. Qs, 21. 15s. 
11,15s, 21.10s. 





31. 6s. 31.108. 
1/.16s. to 2l. 
1l. 18s. 6d, 
5L. to 51. 15s. 
71. to 71. 5s. 
141.1 0s.in pigs 
162. milled. 
1252, 











|! 1d. 
\24s, 7d, 
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We sliall not give a table of the ma- 
nufactured goods and imports; but the 
variation of prices is there in general 
a half. We shall make no other re- 
mark than this,—that where rent, 
rates, and taxes are not reduced one 
half also, double the production, whe- 
ther corn, stock, or goods, must be 
brought to market, to return the same 
sum as before the fall of price. Now 
this, besides the certain creation of a 
glut, may be impossible; e. g. poor 
Jand may exist not worth tillage, even 
rent free, because the crops may not 
cover the expenses; and in other cases, 
agricultural or manufacturing, it may 
not be practicable to duplicate stock, 
from want of capital or other causes. 
That the change of currency was the 
sole cause of this, cannot be admitted, 
because reduction of prices ensued three 
years before Mr. Peel’s Bill. The fact, 
however, remains the same, that com- 
modities are now not worth more than 
half their preceding value; and that 
the consequences must be diminution 
of the means of pecuniary expense and 
accumulation ; and that if the quan- 
tum of consumption is lessened, that 
of demand and profit must be so too; 
nor can demand be forced but by a 
reduction of price, which tempts the 
poor: and the more these persons 
meddle with luxuries, the more will 
they come upon the poor’s rates. Thus 
the beer shops promote the consump- 
tion of barley, and increase the malt 
revenue; but the poor’s rates will pay 
the amount, directly or indirectly. 

So serious in consequence is this 
mode of legislation upon fiscal sub- 
jects—so impossible is legislation, in 
our opinion, to be guided by the vor 
populi in affairs dependent upon calcu- 
lation and abstract reason—that we 
warmly recommend the perusal of this 
pamphlet to all those who prefer real 
patriotism, to that which merely re- 
gards popularity, and does not care for 
acquiring it by servility. 


—@-—- 


An Essay on the Distrilution of Wealth, 
and on the Sources of Taxation. By the 
Rev. Richard Jones, 4.M. of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 
329. 


THIS is an elaborate philosophical 
work, and as such very useful in times 
of political empiricism. We shall make 
a few prefatory observations. The 
first is National Distress. If by that 
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term we are to include any other na- 
tion than that of an excessive popula- 
tion, which by competition creates a 
difficulty of procuring the means of 
subsistence, we deny the fact. The 
price of the funds will show at all 
times what is the pecuniary state of 
the country; and the luxury, what is 
its production. In war time, the 3 
er cents. may sink to 50/. and lower, 
sebcones the country wants to borrow 
more than can be supplied by lenders, 
either because they cannot accumulate 
fast enough for the demand, or because 
they can employ their money better 
elsewhere. In time of peace, the 
stocks rise, because capitalists crowd 
the market to invest money for the 
sake of convenience and security, 
though at diminished interest. Under 
real distress no such event could ensue 
as buying in at all. There is, there- 
fore, a wide difference between Na- 
tional Distress and a superfluity of 
Distressed People, because the causes 
are utterly distinct. The latter, by 
the cheapness of their labour, and 
their efforts to live, may and even do 
produce that congestion of wealth, 
which utterly extinguishes want of 
every kind, while they may them- 
selves not be partakers of the profits 
to an equal extent with the manufac- 
turers, because he has to receive inte- 
rest for that capital, to which they 
contribute nothing out of their own 
funds. For instance, let us suppose 
the capital of a manufacture required 
to be 20,0001. of which the interest 
ought to be ten per cent. The work- 
men stand, in a pecuniary view, in the 
same light as water-mills or machinery. 
They are deductions from the gross re- 
ceipts, mere tools, but they come into 
no share of the net profits. If they did, 
the manufacture must be relinquished. 
We are not talking of moral or philan- 
thropic motives or results, only of the 
operation of inevitable circumstances. 
We are not talking of the fact, whe- 
ther people can or cannot be maintain- 
ed out of the quantum of production 
in this or that way. We only know 
that when they do not repay capital, 
they become dead weight (as it is call- 
ed) in reference to national wealth. 
A consumer who merely produces no 
more than what he uses, is like an in- 
fant dependent on the mother; but 
as soon as a cultivator is able to create 
**more than is necessary for his sub- 
sistence, he is enabled to pay a tribute ; 
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hence the origin of rent ;” a position 
to be remembered, because, says our 
author, 

‘¢ There are certain visionary notions, as 
to the origin of rent, which rest upon an 
assumption that it is never the immediate 
result of cultivation; and that while any 
land remains unoccupied, no rent will be 
paid for the cultivated part, except such as 
is warranted by its superiority over that part, 
which is supposed to be always open to the 
industry of the community.”—p. 10. 


Now the history of this hypothesis 
is simply that common will continue 
to be common until it is cultivated ; 
and it is in character with political 
economy, viz. to mystify obvious 
things. Every man knows that he 
must bring Jand into an improved state 
capable of producing a profit, before he 
ean derive profit from it, or rent in 
consequence of its bearing a profit. 
To correct the error to which Mr. 
Jones has alluded, he states the various 
forms of rent. Of these his certain 
leading points, we shall take notice. 
We wish only that he had premised a 
brief account of the Nomadic or Pas- 
toral era, when flocks and herds were 
only kept, for it was in consequence of 
their increase, and that of the human 
species also, that it was found impos- 
sible to reconcile the grazing room for 
the one, and a sufficient support for 
the other, that tillage commenced. 
This, suggested by the peculiar situa- 
tion of Egypt, only began in Palestine 
with the Joreclitish colonization of 
Joshua. But to Mr. Jones’s account. 
In the early history of nations, it 
appears that the Sovereign is the sole 
land proprietor ; and that he distributes 
proportions to his nobles, who again 
subdivide them in allotments to culti- 
vators, who pay rent in the form of ser- 
vices and labour upon the lord’s de- 
mesnes. These grants were resumable 
by the Crown, and thus laid the foun- 
dation of a dependence which made 
the Sovereign the centre of power, and 
gave birth to the feudal system. See 
b. i. ch. i. § 1. 

Of the origin or secondary farmer’s 
rents, Mr. Jones writes, 

«¢Much time seldom elapses after the 
formation of an agricultural community, be- 
fore some imperfect separation takes place 
between the departments of labour. The 
body of artizans and mechanics bear at first 
a very small proportion to the whole num- 
ber of the people; some of these soon be- 
come able to store up such a quantity of 
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food, implements, and materials, as enable 
them to feed and employ others, to take the 
results of their labour, and to exchange them 
again for more food, and all that is neces- 
sary to continue the process.””—p. 12. 


Just as this is, it appears that in this 
country money was so dear, and com- 
modities so cheap, that it was impos- 
sible to obtain, till about the reign of 
John, and then but partially, pecu- 
niary payments. Meadow land was 
then worth 2s. an acre, i.e. twenty 
times less than its present value; and 
therefore money was in the same pro- 
portion more valuable. 

We conceive that it would not have 
been possible to establish money rents, 
unless the amplification of the medium 
of exchange had lent its powerful aid, 
because by becoming cheaper, it raised 
the prices of commodities also, and 
that circumstance again cheapens la- 
bour; for however there may be a no- 
minal increase in wages, it will be 
found that it did not command an 
equal portion of commodities. 

The political consequences of good 
agriculture Mr. Jones luminously ex- 
hibits. He states, that it produces a 
larger number of non-agricultural 
classes, and that an efficient introduc- 
tion of democratic elements depends 
almost entirely upon the numbers and 
property of these classes.—pp. 160, 161. 

Mr. Jones treats with his usual skill 
the moral havoc introduced by the 
Poor Laws. He says very truly, 


‘The honesty of the labourers, their 
self-respect, their value for their character 
as workmen, all hope of bettering their 
condition in life by good conduct, industry, 
and prudence; their sense of their mutual 
duties and claims, as parents and children; 
all feelings and habits, in short, that con- 
tribute to make men good citizens and good 
men, have been undermined and impaired, or 
utterly destroyed.” —p, 317. 


In remedy of such a system he pro- 
poses the plan of allotments, and says, 
that if the plan be regulated and exe- 
cuted 

“Under the guidance of sound views, 
and with reasonable precautions, it need not 
be feared that the many good effects of such 
a plan would be marred by the results of the 
principle of population, or be neutralized by 
any train of accompanying evils.” —p.318. 


We have touched upon this subject 
in our notice of Mr. Montague Bur- 
goyne’s pamphlet. ; 

Mr. Jones has not noticed the great 
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changes produced by the annihilation 
of small farms. 

Here we must conclude. The book 
is one of those which will be duly ap- 
preciated by those who know the falla- 
cies which have been published on the 
subject, viz. such as these: ‘* Rent de- 
pends exclusively on the extension of 
tillage. It is high where tillage is 
widely extended over inferior lands, 
and low where it is confined to the 
superior descriptions.” Now as much 
will be given for the use of land, as 
can be made by it, and (convenience 
excepted), the quality of the soil regu- 
lates the rent. As to arable land, the 
sheep and turnip husbandry has been 
the main agent of increasing the pro- 
duce, and of course the rent. 

In short, Mr. Jones’s book is one 
which advises us, with regard to politi- 
cal economists, “‘ to open our eyes and 
shut our ears.” 


—e-— 

The Life of Thomas Ken, D. D. deprived 
Bishop of Bath and Wells ; seen in con- 
nection with the Spirit of the Times, poli- 
tical and religious, particularly those great 
Events, the Restoration, 1660, and the 
Revolution of 1688, including the Period 
of fanatical Puritanism from 1640 to the 
death of Cromwell. By the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, Canon Residentiary of Salisbury, 
M.A. M.R.S.L. Vol. Il. pp. 309. 


THE beau ideal of the clerical cha- 
racter with the people at large is that 
of a clock (a term applied to Burn, the 
ecclesiastical lawyer), without feelings, 
talents, or passions. We who affect 
to be philosophers, do not estimate 
character by negative innocence, but 
by positive excellence. We value 
more the founders of schools, colleges, 
and hospitals, than we do the imita- 
tores Christi (as they call themselves) 
ascribed to ‘Thomas a Kempis. We 
prefer the neglected Archdeacon Dau- 
beny, with his reformed village and 
almshouses, to the lauded passive Fene- 
lon. Now, if we look to nine out of 
ten of our best institutions, we shall 
find that they owed their origin to the 
professional excellence of the Hie- 
rarchy—to Bisuors. The disposition 
of church preferment (a wise disposi- 
tion, says Adam Smith,) by private 
patronage, occasions men to be ad- 
mitted into holy orders by arbitrary 
legal necessity ; and the unprofessional 
worldliness of these gentlemen is ad- 
verse to the Leau ideal of the order. 

Gent. Mac. June, 1831, 
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There remains also another evil be- 
hind. The usual disposition of church 
property leaves worthy men without 
interest to struggle with poverty 
through life, and, in our judgment, 
without any necessity for the exist- 
ence of ond an evil. Were it a prac- 
tice, as has been actually done by 
living Bishops, that no ungraduated 
man should hold a valuable curacy in an 
English diocese ; and that a per centage 
salary, as was the proposition of Bi- 
shop Porteus and Lord Stowell, should 
be paid to curates of the larger livings, 
provided that they were past the age 
of forty, aud no curates should be eli- 
gible for such situations until they 
reached that age; we hope and would 
fain believe that there would then exist 
no such feelings as now irritate the pub- 
lic. Itis true that the public has no 
sort of concern with church property, 
because it never is, was, or can be, a 
tax upon the public (being only a rent 
charge by private benefactors) ; but ne- 
vertheless it is a trust, not a private 
property otherwise than in the patron- 
age; and, like all trust concerns, is 
amenable, not as to the extinction, but 
to the regulation, to the Legislature of 
the realm. An eminent Senator him- 
self (not friendly to the institution) 
confesses that no establishment can be 
formed so cheap to the public, as that 
of the Church of England; for this 
obvious reason, that Tithes, if abolish- 
ed, would only devolve to the land- 
Jord, who would have thirty shillings 
instead of the twenty now paid to the 
parson. 

If, as Dr. Johnson says, patriotism is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel, it is not to 
be denied that some agitators instigate 
felony. There are such men; men 
who are reckless (consequentially) of 
murder itself, by sedition and rebel- 
lion, in the pursuit of their selfish ad- 
vantage. The indigent, having nothing 
to lose, are rerum novarum avidi, be- 
cause they may in the scramble get 
something. But how favourable is 
such a feeling to the dissolution of 
civilization, to the substitution of folly 
and passion for wisdom and prudence ? 
Mr. Bowles opens his work with an 
Introduction to this effect. He states 
that there are miscreants who misno- 
mer the institutions —— schools, 
colleges, and so forth, founded by the 
private benefactions of individuals for 
public good, by calling them public 
property, seizable, convertible and re- 
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sumable at option by Government,—a 
position which is just as much as to 
say, that a legacy left by a testator is 
public property, and that felony can be 
vindicated, if itcan be committed with 
impunity. Thus would they convert 
the governing powers into a gang of 
banditti. Mr. Bowles pursues his ex- 
cellent Introduction with a fair and 
true account of the Bishops; and see- 
ing, as we do daily, the inoperative 
character of cant and fanaticism, as to 
the diminution of crime (a measure 
which is only to be effected by the 
diffusion of knowledge and _ instruc- 
tion), we solemnly believe that the 
National Education, projected and es- 
tablished by the Bishops and Clergy, 
will do more towards the effectuation 
of public good, than trash which only 
makes men conceited or foolish, and 
is in other respects pernicious. But 
the Bishops have good incomes ; what 
then? If they were taken away from 
them, would not they go to others, 
who would not have the same obliga- 
tions to do equal good with them? 
What benefit to the public can there 
possibly ensue from commutations like 
these? 

Bishop Ken was an apostolic cha- 
racter formed in a mould by nature for 
a Bishop; and many such persons 
have been, and are still, upon the epis- 
copal bench. Bishop Ken, like his 
holy Master, cared nothing for money. 
He was a philosopher ecclesiastic ; and 
was such a prelate as Socrates would 
probably have been ; and he became a 
victim, as men who are too high- 
minded to temporize have often been. 

The incidents in his life Mr. Bowles 
has illustrated with curious anecdotes 
and instructive observations, which, as 
given by a writer of so much taste and 
talent, render the work highly interest- 
ing, and effective of its great object, a 
vindication of clerical character, equally 
removed fiom Popery and Puritanism. 
The table-talk manner adopted, and 
secularity of the historical gnd biogra- 
phical matter, also removes the book 
from the sermon shelf, and thus circu- 
lates more widely its valuable contents. 

Our space does not allow us to give 
at present more than the following 
specimen. It relates to a singular and 
affecting incident, obscurely alluded to 
by Ken’s early biographer Hawkins, 
and tending to explain the aversion 
entertained by King William towards 
the Christian prelate: 

‘* Respecting the transaction to which I 
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allude, what Hawkins has said has been 
copied, with all its obscurity, into every 
other account of Ken’s life. It is as follows: 
He (Ken) was some time after this made 
chaplain to the Princess of Orange, who was 
at that time residing in Holland; in which 
post his most prudent behaviour and strict 
piety gave him entire credit and high es- 
teem with that Princess; hut a consequen- 
tial act of his singular zeal for the honour 
of his country, in behalf of a young lady, so 
far exasperated the Prince, that he warmly 
threatened to turn him from the service ; 
which the Doctor resisting, and begging 
leave of the Princess (whom to his death he 
distinguished by the title of his mistress), 
warned himself from the service, till, by the 
entreaty of the Prince himself, he was 
courted to his former post and respect ; and 
when the year expired, he returned to Eng- 
land. This was not unknown to the King, 
nor did he show the least dislike to his be- 
haviour. 

** To show the origin of this remarkable 
transaction, we must revert to some prior 
historical circumstances. In the year 1677, 
the Prince of Orange came to England, to 
solicit in person a marriage with Mary, With 
the Prince, at this time of the age of 
twenty, came over his half-uncle Count Zu- 
lenstein, He was a kind of military Mentor 
at this time to William, his nephew; and 
when his disciple was impressed with the 
charms of the youthful Mary, Mentor him- 
self became no less suddenly enamoured of 
one of the young ladies who attended Mary 
in the character of maid of honour from 
England. But who was the young lady ?— 
for Ken mentioned no name, either of the 
one or the other. 

‘©The young lady was Jane, daughter 
and heir of Sir Henry Wroth, of Durants, 
Enfield, in the county of Middlesex, de- 
scended, on the mother’s side, from the 
‘ noble Sidney,’ she being the eldest daugh- 
ter of Robert Earl of Leicester.* 

«* My ideas were unexpectedly confirmed 
by a passage in a note of Lord Dartmouth, 
in Burnet’s History, where the name is ac- 
cidentally mentioned; ‘ Ken,’ says Lord 
Dartmouth, ‘ had been chaplain to the 
Princess of Orange, but sent back on some 
disgust the Prince took to him, for the 
marriage of Zulenstein with Mrs. Wroth,’ 
&e. Jane Wroth was this injured young 
lady. An English lady of birth, and honour- 
rable rank, no chevalier in the court of the 
Prince of Orange need have disdained; and 
it is no wonder, both from Christian prin- 
ciples as a minister, and from kind and vir- 
tuous feelings as an Englishman, that Ken 
became interested, when the affections of 
Jave Wroth, under the sacred and solemn 





* Mr. Bowles is slightly incorrect in his 
genealogy. Jane Wroth was not an heiress ; 
and it was her grandmother who was Lady 
Mary Sydney. (Lysous’s Environs, ii. 317). 
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pledge of plighted troth, were won by a 
soldier of thirty-five, so near in relationship 
to the cold and haughty William of Orange. 
Ken, in utter disregard of any consequences 
to himself, appeared the sole friend of a 
destitute woman, who would otherwise have 
been an outcast, but who, by the remon- 
strance of the Princess’s Chaplain, became 
the honoured wife of Zulenstein, afterwards 
Lord Rochford, by whom he had four sons 
and four daughters. 

‘* But the indignity done to high Dutch 
pride, by a private English lady marrying 
the uncle of the Prince of Orange, was by 
him never forgiven. This was the secret 
ground of William’s personal aversion to 
Ken, and Ken’s moral dislike of William, 
besides his political principles.” 


—o—- 


Vol. XXIII. Second Part. 
pp. 129—456. 


THE second part of the 23d volume 
opens with a translation, by Lord Dud- 
ley Stuart, of a paper by the Prince of 
Canino, concerning certain Etruscan 
Vases, many in number, found upon 
his estate in Italy. It is accompanied 
with a disquisition relative to the state 
of the arts prevalent in Etruria before 
the Roman epoch. Here there is a 
neglect of history. It is well known 
that the founders of Rome were a ban- 
ditti of ferocious adventurers ; and that 
the Etruscan Numa was a Sovereign 

urposely appointed to succeed Romu- 
lon, that he might civilize the barba- 
rous colony; and that whatever arts 
Rome possessed before the conquest of 
Greece were, as presumed and denomi- 
nated, Etruscan. 

The truth is, that there were no arts 
whatever of manufacture which did 
not originate in the East; and that 
men become Robinson Crusoes or 
South-Sea mechanics long before they 
become men of science. Necessity 
creates the one, but the other is the 
product of leisure, resulting from sup- 
port without labour. It is well known 
to philosophers, that Greece or Asia 
would never have excelled in the ele- 
gant arts, if the drudgery essential to 
provision for the wants of the day, had 
not been consigned to slaves. As to 
the execution of the paintings on vases, 
the excellence itself proves the exist- 
ence of a state of society beyond the 
hunting and nomadic eras. No 
vases of earthenware are found in the 
South-Sea Islands. If these vases are 
to be deemed of Etruscan invextion, 
the notion is unfounded. The first 
inhabitants of Italy known were the 
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Celts, of whom there wasa tribe called 
Umbri, who were dispossessed of no 
fewer than three hundred towns by 
the Etruscans. So Pliny.* But geo- 
graphical discussions do not precisely 
bear upon the question. It plainly 
appears from Herodotus, that Taren- 
tum in Italy was a most ancient port, 
and that merchants carried there the 
most precious commodities of Sidon 
and Phenicia,t as they did to Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain. 

Tarentum was an eminent empo- 
tium of manufacture, for Pliny in- 
forms us that Aigina only worked the 
superficies of Candelabra, but Taren- 
tum the shafts.t The Celts came from 
the banks of the Danube, and we shall 
not enter into Pliny’s discussion of the 
connection of that river with the 
Adriatic.§ 

As to the Etruscans, it is stated by 
Count Caylus, that no ancient histo- 
rians mention their origin, for the 
were only a tribe of a nation, ulti- 
mately the most powerful tribe both 
by sea and land, enriched by com- 
merce, afterwards enervated by luxury, 
and subdued by the Gauls and Ro- 
mans, after continual wars for two 
centuries. The allegorical and hiero- 
glyphical figures, such as_ griffins, 
sphinxes, winged lions, inscriptions 
on statues, and the cold attitudes of 
their figures, which appear swathed, 
resemble the Egyptian manner. He- 
rodotus informs us that there was the 
closest connection between the Pheni- 
cians and Etruscans ; that both nations 
were famous for winged deities ; that 
Homer calls the Sidonians great artists ; 
and that the arts flourished among 
them long before the Trojan war.— 
All these circumstances are sufficient 
to show the origin of Etruscan art, as 
it is called, though of date anterior to 
those victories which brought them 
into notice.—The Phenicians are said 
to have first invented an alphabet; and 
in p. 255 we find the name of the 
maker of a vase, in Cadmean cha- 
racters, (rather than Pelasgian, as the 
Prince of Canino says,) and on the 
inner rim is an inscription of such a 
similarity to the demotic or encho- 
rial Egyptian characters, as to.imply 
the connection between the two coun- 
tries before mentioned. This assimila- 
tion the Prince admits, but he does 
not add that the characters belong only 





* iii. 14. 
= xxxiv. 3. 


+ Thalia, 187, 
§ Id. iii. 18, 
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to proper names.* In short, this vase 
(see p. 255) is in all respects so re- 
markable as to merit a dissertation. 

In pp. 220, 221, we have the Bous- 
trophedon, or letters read backwards 
and forwards.—If we had engravings 
of these vases, we think that they 
would illustrate, to an important ex- 
tent, the arts in a very remote state; 
and we should have much _ preferred 
engravings of even a few of them, to 
the fac-similes given of all the inscrip- 
tions. 

Art. XV. A Reply to Mr. Tyt- 
ler’s ‘* Historical Remarks on the 
Death of Richard the Second.” By 
Thos. Amyot, Esq. 

Coroners’ inquests upon the violent 
exits of deposed Sovereigns were left 
by the succeeding Kings to be held by 
posterity. The contemporary object 
was to extinguish all evidence what- 
ever, though they could not always 
effect it. Edward the Second is stated 
to have been smothered under a fea- 
ther-bed, and yet to have so screamed 
as to have been heard five miles off, as 
if a man in a state of suffocation could 
have uttered an audible sound. Cla- 
rence was drowned in a butt of Malm- 
sey, as if any more could be meant 
than he had been toppled head-fore- 
most into a cask which had once held 
that wine. Of Richard the Second, a 
doubt is entertained, whether he was 
killed by assault or famine. There is 
always a foundation of some kind or 
other for a tradition; and the proba- 
bility is, that he did undergo some acts 
of personal violence, but owed his de- 
cease to famine. If murder be the 
determination, the modes are subor- 
dinate considerations, provided con- 
cealment and obscurity be secured. 
Gower, however, a contemporary wri- 
ter, who dedicated his books to him, 
says, that he starved himself to death 
when he heard of the failure of the 
conspiracy at Cirencester.* 

XVI. Letter of John Gage, Esq. 
and Drawings of the Itemains of the 
Prior of Lewes’s Hostelry. The sub- 
ject of this paper has been fully no- 
ticed in our last volume, parti. pp. 66, 
297. The plates here gven are ela- 
borate, and the dissertation and histo- 
rical documents satisfactory. 

XVII. Account of a fresco Painting 
discovered at Preston, Sussex. By the 





* See Young’s Hieroglyphic Literature, 
pr 124. 
t Lel. Collect. ii, 407. 
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Rev. Charles Townsend. A very ex- 
cellent illustration of the figures of 
certain saints; among them that of 
St. Michael weighing souls. The ori- 
gin is well deduced, but the office of 
weighing souls is also ascribed to St. 
Paul, who stood on one side a pair of 
scales, and the Devil on the other, and 
the inclination of the souls in the scale 
towards the Apostle or Devil, respec- 
tively, determined whether they were 
to go into purgatory or hellf. From. 
the same legend it may be inferred that 
the souls weighed by Michael are those 
of good people exclusively. The Devil 
had the others merely for his trouble 
of taking them. 


XVIII. Observations upon a pair of 
Candlesticks, and a Pix, both of the 
Twelfth Century, preserved at Good- 
rich Court in Herefordshire. By Sam. 
Rush Meyrick, LL.D. &c. 

We know of no ancient relicks, of 
which there were greater diversities of 
pattern, than candlesticks of medizval 
zra. Inventories, remains, and pecu- 
liar denominations, in Du Cange, give 
us forms of boats, parts of castles, 
trees, &c. &c., while we have also 
in Strutt’s Liluminations the classical 
column. We have ourselves seen upon 
a communion-table candlesticks with 
spikes, apparently the work of the 16th 
century, of which the pattern is exactly 
copied from a candelabrum in Mont- 
faucon. In the specimens before us 
are a figure in a Norman tunic and a 
kite-shaped shield, a fashion which we 
have heard from Dr. Meyrick has 
been seen upon fictile vases, while 
there are other parts which resemble 
the scroll and fantastic figure work no- 
ticeable in a sarcophagus of the 16th 
century, engraved by Boissard,§ and 
subsequently retained in borders of il- 
luminated pictures, wood-cuts, &c. all 
which fashions are to be found in 
Egyptian antiquities. 

XIX. Account of the Mausoleum of 
Theodoric at Ravenna. By Sidney 
Smirke, Esq. 

The remarkable feature of this build- 
ing is a dome, consisting of a single 
excavated stone, nearly 36 feet in dia- 
meter. When the seat of empire was 
removed to Constantinople, an inter- 
mixture ensued of Asiatic and Euro- 
pean art; and we are inclined to think, 
that to the circumstance mentioned 





t See M. Paris, 182. 
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we owe the difference between the 
style of this work, and that of preced- 
ing zwras. We see staircases which 
possibly gave birth to flying buttresses ; 
and in a church adjacent, that piece 
of wall raised above the roof, so com- 
mon in this country, which held a 
bell, before the general use of towers. 
We think that study of remains at 
Ravenna and in Lombardy would 
throw great light upon our own early 
architecture. 

XX. Historical Notices of the great 
Bell Tower of the Abbey Church of St. 
Edmundsbury. By Join Gage, Esq. 
F.R.S. 

Some documents possessing perhaps 
rather more of local than general inte- 
rest, and which we shall be happy soon 
to see placed in their appropriate sta- 
tion by their amiable communicant, 
—in a general History of Suffolk. 

XXII. Account of King Henry the 
Eighth’s Entry into Lincoln in 1541. 
Communicated by Frederick Madden, 
Esq. The particular curiosity of this 
paper is the circumstance of the King, 
Queen, and suite, encamping in tents 
before they made their public entry, 
and there dressing, for 

‘¢ His grace was apparelled before he cam 
to hys tente in grene velvet, and the Quene 
[Catharine Howard] in crimesyn velvet, and 
then the Kinge shyftyd hym into clothe of 
golde, and the Quene into clothe of sylver.” 
—p. 336. 

For the children of honour [the 
Henxmen ] and the horses, ‘‘ the Hayle 
was pitched.” This word is rendered 
from the ‘* Promptorium Parvulorum” 
tent, papilio, scena. By referring to 
Du Cange, v. Halla, Hallus, and Cot- 
grave v. Haillier, we are inclined to 
think that Hayle was, precisely speak- 
ing, a shed made of boughs. 

XXII. Letters from King Henry 
VI. to the Ablot of St. Edmundsbury, 
&c. for the suppression of the Lollards. 

Innovations upon religious subjects 
were in those days held to be synony- 
mous with seditious practices, and 
deemed causative of illegal conspira- 
cies and tumultuous assemblages. Bi- 
gotry or intolerance was not the prin- 
ciple which actuated the governments 
of the day. The ‘* peace of God and 
the King” was said to be broken (see 
. 341). This was good jesuitical po- 
icy ; and the mode of discovering plots 
was perfectly wise, viz. 

**To take gode hede, fro tyme to tyme, 
which of the inhabitantes in the cuntree 
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aboute have of late tyme absented hem, or 
absent hem hereaftire, otherwise than thaire 
occupacion or crafte axeth, and also of 
straunge and unknowen comers.”—p. 348. 


We mention these matters, because 
they supply defective parts of modern 
history, viz. the contemporary princi- 
ples of conduct. 


(To be continued.) 


—@— 

The Life of Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. 
LL.D. late President of the Royal Society, 
&c. &c. By John Ayrton Paris, M.D. 
Cantal. F.R.S, 2 vols. 8vo. 

‘“*THE great end of Biography is 
not to be found, as some would seem 
to imagine, in a series of dates, or in 
a collection of gossiping anecdotes and 
table-talk, which, instead of lighting 
up and vivifying the features, hang as 
a cloud of dust upon the portrait, but 
it is to be found in an analysis of hu- 
man genius, and in the development 
of those elements of the mind to whose 
varied combinations and nicely adjust- 
ed proportions, the mental habits and 
intellectual peculiarities of distinguish- 
ed men may be readily referred.” 

This sentiment, as just as the lan- 
guage is elegant, is an appropriate in- 
troduction to our notice of Dr. Paris’s 
Life of Davy. The sentiment is his 
own, and the spirit of it has influenced 
his most entertaining and instructive 
volumes. 

It is the good fortune of the surviv- 
ing friends of Sir Humphry Davy, that 
his biography has fallen into the hands 
of one so capable of doing justice to 
his memory, so qualified by kindred 
talents and kindred pursuits to explain 
and illustrate his scientific character— 
of one equally able to analyse the rea- 
sonings of the philosopher, and to de- 
velope all the feelings of the man. 

The early part of Sir H. Davy’s his- 
tory is pleasingly depicted, and enrich- 
ed with a variety of simple and inte- 
resting anecdotes, which, though tri- 
fling in themselves, are highly charac- 
teristic, and indicative of the incipient 
philosopher. There is nothing of the 
marvellous and wonderful, with which 
biographers love to invest their infant 
heroes, but every circumstance bears 
the stamp of nature, of truth, and (to 
use the author’s own words) “ literary 
honesty,” upon the face of it. 

As Davy advances in life, the work 
increases in interest. We trace in the 
pages of Dr. Paris the progress of an 
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original and powerful mind, gifted 
with talents of the first order, proceed- 
ing with giant strides from an apothe- 
cary’s shop in an obscure country town 
to the Pneumatic Establishment in 
Bristol, to the chemical lectureship 
and professorship of the Royal Insti- 
tution, till he became the Secretary 
and finally the President of the Royal 
Society. Such was the triumphant 
career of this extraordinary genius, re- 
flecting honour on the man, and on 
the age which he adorned. 

As regards Davy’s philosophical in- 
vestigations, his important discoveries, 
his mastery of the arcana of science, 
and the phenomena of nature,—these 
are noticed and abridged with great 
judgment. What Blackstone did for 
Law, Dr. Paris does for Science; he 
removes from it all needless technicali- 
ties, and clothes it in a garb the most 
simple and inviting. The language he 
on to Davy is no less appropriate 
to himself, ‘he brings down Science 
from her heights, and places her with- 
in the reach of all, he divests the 
goddess of the severity of her aspect, 
and represents her as attired by the 
Graces.’ 

With this general view of the merits 
of Dr. Paris’s volumes, we proceed to 
give some extracts from the work it- 
self. We may just briefly notice, 
however, that Sir Humphry ux was 
born at Penzance. After an educa- 
tion such as the best grammar schools 
could afford, he was apprenticed to a 
surgeon in his native town; but the 
bias of his mind towards chemistry 
and philosophical inquiries and pur- 
suits, was early indicated. He here be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Davies Gil- 
bert, the founder of bis future fortunes, 
and at a very early age was appointed 
Professor of Chemistry to the Royal 
Institution. 

In speaking of a volume of Davy’s 
entitled ** Chemical Researches,” Dr. 
Paris thus speaks of a portion of it: 

‘* We have also to admire in this work an 
ardour for investigation, which even the 
most imminent personal danger could not 
repress. He may truly be said to have 
sought the bubble reputation in the very 
jaws of Death. What shall we say of that 
spirit which led him to inspire nitrous gas, 
at the hazard of filling his lungs with the 
vapour of aqua fortis! or what, of that in- 
trepid coulness which enabled him to breathe 
a deadly gas, and to watch the advances of 
its chilling power in the ebbing pulsations 
at the wrist! 
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‘¢ These experiments, however, are far 
too interesting and important to be related 
in any other than the author’s own words ; 
but it is first necessary that his trials with 
the nitrous oxide should be considered. 

** He found that this gas might be most 
conveniently, as well as most economically, 
prepared by the decompusition of a salt 
known by the name of nitrate of ammonia, 
by the application of a regulated heat ; but, 
as the researches hy which he arrived at 
this conclusion are recorded at length in 
his work, and as the most important of 
them are now embodied in every elementary 
system of chemistry, it would not only be 
tedious but useless, to enter into a detail of 
them upon this occasion. 

‘©<¢In April,’ he says, ‘I obtained ni- 
trous oxide in a state of purity, and ascer- 
tained many of its chemica! properties. Re- 
flections upon these properties, and upon 
former trials, made me resolve to inspire it 
in its pure form, for I saw no other way in 
which its respirability, or powers, could be 
determined. 

‘* ¢T was aware of the danger of the ex- 
periment. It certainly would never have 
been made, if the hypothesis of Dr. Mitchell 
had in the least influenced my mind. I 
thought that the effects might, possibly, be 
depressing and painful; but there were many 
reasons which induced me to believe, that a 
single inspiration of a gas, apparently pos- 
sessing no immediate action on the irritable 
fibre, could neither destroy, nor materially 
injure, the powers of life. 

**¢Qn April 11th, I made the first in- 
spiration of pure nitrous oxide. It passed 
through the bronchi without stimulating 
the glottis, and produced no uneasy sensa- 
tions in the lungs. 

‘¢« The result of this experiment proved 
that the gas was respirable, and induced me 
to believe that a farther trial of its effects 
might he made without danger. 

*©¢On April 16th, Dr. Kinglake being 
accidentally present, I breathed three quarts 
of nitrous oxide from and into a silk bag, 
for more than half a minute, without pre- 
viously closing my nose, or exhausting my 
lungs. The first inspirations occasioned a 
slight degree of giddiness, which was suc- 
ceeded by an uncommon sense of fulness in 
the head, accompanied with loss of distinct 
sensation and voluntary power,—a feeling 
analogous to that produced in the first stage 
of intoxication; but unattended by pleasur- 
able sensation. Dr. Kinglake, who felt my 
pulse, informed me that it was rendered 
quicker and fuller. 

‘¢¢ This trial did not satisfy me with re- 
gard to its powers: comparing it with the 
former ones, I was unable to determine 
whether the operation was stimulant or de- 
pressing. 

*6¢]T communicated the result to Dr. 
Beddoes, and on April the 17th, he was 
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present when the following experiment was 
made. 

«« « Having previously closed my nostrils, 
and exhausted my lungs, I breathed four 
quarts of the gas from and into a silk bag. 
The first feelings were similar to those pro- 
duced in the last experiment; but in less 
than half a minute, the respiration being 
continued, they diminished gradually, and 
were succeeded by a sensation analogous to 
gentle pressure on all the muscles, attended 
by an highly pleasurable thrilling, particu- 
larly in the chest and in the extremities. 
The objects around me became dazzling, 
and my hearing more acute. ‘Towards the 
last inspirations, the thrilling increased, the 
sense of muscular power became greater, 
and, at last, an irresistible propensity to 
action was indulged in: I recollect but in- 
distinctly what followed ; I know that my 
motions were various and violent, 

«¢* These effects very soon ceased after 
the respiration of the gas. In ten minutes 
I had recovered my natural state of mind. 
The thrilling in the extremities cuntinued 
longer than the other sensations. 

‘¢¢This experiment was made in the 
morning; no languor or exhaustion was 
consequent; my feelings throughout the 
day were as usual, and I passed the night in 
undisturbed repose. 

«<¢ The next morning the recollection of 
the effects of the gas was very indistinct ; 
and had not remarks written immediately 
after the experiment recalled them to my 
mind, I should even have questioned their 
reality.’ ”’ 


In the following passage, the ‘change 
which came over the life of Davy,’ in 
consequence of the honours that were 
flowing upon him, is finely told: 


‘*T should not redeem the pledge given 
to my readers, nor fulfil the duties of an 
impartial biographer, were I to omit ac- 
knowledging that the manners and habits of 
Davy very shortly underwent a considerable 
change. Let those who have vainly sought 
to disparage his excellence, enjoy the 
triumph of knowing that he was not per- 
fect ; but it may be asked in candour, where 
is the man of twenty-two years of age, un- 
less the temperature of his blood were below 
zero, and his temperament as dull and pas- 
sionless as the fabled god of the Brahmins, 
who could remain uninfluenced by such an 
elevation? Look at Davy in the laboratory 
at Bristol, pursuing with eager industry va- 
rious abstract points of research; mixing 
only with a few philosuphers, sanguine like 
himself in the investigation of chemical 
phenomena, but whose sphere of observa- 
tion must have been confined to themselves, 
and whose worldly knowledge could scarcely 
have extended beyond the precincts of the 
Institution in which they were engaged. 
Shift the scene—behold him in the Theatre 
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of the Royal Institution, surrounded by an 
aristocracy of intellect as well as of rank; by 
the flowers of genius, the élite of fashion, 
and the beauty of England, whose very re- 
spirations were suspended in eager expecta- 
tion to catch his novel and satisfactory elu- 
cidations of the mysteries of Nature. Could 
the author of the Rambler have revisited us, 
he would certainly have rescinded the pas- 
sage in which he says—* All appearance of 
science is hateful to women; and he who 
desires to be well received by them, must 
qualify himself by a total rejection of all that 
is rational and important; must consider 
learning as perpetually interdicted, and de- 
vote all his attention to trifle, and all his 
eloquence to compliment.’”’ 


In approaching the subject of Davy’s 
galvanic discoveries, and reflecting on 
the important effects resulting from 
causes apparently trifling, Dr. Paris 
has with doubtless an undesigned 
coincidence, used almost the very 
words of Johnsen, who in a paper in 
the Rambler, discusses the same topic; 
—the moral lesson derived from the 
consideration of this subject is the 
same in both,—** to entertain a kinder 
regard for the labours of one another.” 

The chapter on the history of Gal- 
vinism, and the account of Sir Ham- 
phry Davy’s experiments and disco- 
veries, is a masterly production; nor 
are the pages on agricultural chemistry 
less inviting. It may be truly said that 
upon this department, the light of 
Science has scarcely dawned, and that 
the most important of all pursuits, as 
relating to the sustenance of man, has 
been long abandoned to the most ig- 
norant and the most prejudiced. 

It may be truly said, observes Dr. 
Paris, that 

‘* Under the hand of Davy, the coldest 
realities blossomed into poetry: the con- 
cluding passage of this lecture certainly sanc- 
tions such an opinion, and is highly charac- 
teristic of that peculiar genius to which I 
have before alluded. A subject less caleu- 
lated than a heap of manure to call forth a 
glowing sentiment, can scarcely be ima- 
gined. 

‘*«The doctrine,’ says he, ‘ of the pro- 
per application of manures from organized 
substances, offers an illustration of an im- 
portant part of the economy of nature, and 
of the happy order in which it is arranged. 
The death and decay of animal substances 
tend to resolve organized forms into che- 
mical constituents ; and the pernicious ef- 
fluvia disengaged in the process seem to 
point out the prepriety of burying them in 
the soil, where they are fitted to become 
the food of vegetables. The fermentation 
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and putrefaction of organized substances in 
the free atmosphere are noxious processes ; 
beneath the surface of the ground they are 
salutary operations. In this case the food 
of plants is prepared where it can be used ; 
and that which would offend the senses, and 
injure the health, if exposed, is converted 
by gradual processes into forms of beauty 
and of usefulness ; the fetid gas is rendered 
a constituent of the aroma of the flower, 
and what might be poison, becomes nou- 
rishment to man and animals.’” 


Davy having been permitted by Na- 
oleon (with a liberality that does him 
wend to visit the Continent for 
scientific research, spent a few days in 
Paris. His visit to the Louvre is most 
amusingly described : 

*¢On the 30th be was conducted by Mr. 
Underwood to the Louvre. The English 
philosopher walked with a rapid step along 
the gallery, and, to the great astonishment 
and mortification of his friend and cicerone, 
did not direct his attention to a single paint- 
ing; the only exclamation of surprise that 
escaped him was—‘ What an extraordinary 
collection of fine frames !’—On arriving op- 
posite to Raphael’s picture of the Transfi- 
guration, Mr. Underwood could no longer 
suppress his surprise, and in a tone of en- 
thusiasm he directed the attention of the 
philosopher to that most sublime produc- 
tion of art, and the chef d’ceuvre of the col- 
lection. Davy’s reply was as laconic as it 
was chilling—‘ Indeed, I am glad I have 
seen it;’ and then hurried forward, as if he 
were desirous of escaping from any critical 
remarks upon its excellencies. 

‘¢ They afterwards descended to view the 
statues in the lower apartments: here he 
displayed the same frigid indifference to- 
wards the higher works of art. A spectator 
of the scene might have well imagined that 
some mighty spell was in operation, by 
which the order of nature had been re- 
versed:—while the marble glowed with 
more than human passion, the living man 
was colder than stone! The apathy, the 
total want of feeling he betrayed on having 
his attention directed to the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, the Laocoon, and the Venus de Me- 
dicis, was as inexplicable as it was provok- 
ing ; but an exclamation of the most vivid 
surprise escaped him at the sight of an An- 
tinous, treated in the Egyptian style, and 
sculptured in alabaster.* ‘Gracious powers,’ 
said he, ‘ what a beautiful stalactite !’ 

«What a strange—what a discordant 
anomaly in the construction of the human 
mind do these anecdotes unfold! We have 
here presented to us a philosopher, who, 
with the glowing fancy of a poet, is insensi- 
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ble to the divine beauties of the sister arts! 
Let the metaphysician, if he can, unravel 
the mystery,—the biographer has only to 
observe that the Muses could never have 
danced in chorus at his birth.” 


The conduct of Sir H. Davy to the 
men of science of France is justly con- 
demned by Dr. Paris. But our limits 
remind us that we must compress our 
notice; nor is it necessary to do more 
than allude to Dr. Paris's lucid descrip- 
tion of that most signal and splendid 
of Sir H. Davy’s triumphs, the disco- 
very of the Safety Lamp. The ac- 
count is introduced by one of the most 
——— narratives we ever read,— 
the explosion at Felling Colliery, on 
the 25th May, 1812, by which ninety- 
two pitmnen lost their lives. 

In conclusion, we would observe 
that the general plan and arrangement 
of this work deserve the highest praise. 
We admire the taste and tact with 
which the author has interwoven 
Davy’s familiar letters with the thread 
of his own narrative and observations ; 
they vary the monotony of the scene, 
and while they preserve the interest, 
relieve and strengthen each other. 
There is much keeping in the whole 
picture,—the friend, the philosopher, 
and the philanthropist, are strikingly 
pourtrayed and identified; we see 
Davy standing before us re-animated, 
and endowed as it were with an earthly 
immortality. 

In short, the Life of Davy is a work 
destined to a place amongst our best 
volumes of Biography, and if we may 
be permitted to parody the language 
of Johnson, we would say, it may be 
studied by the philosopher for its 
science, by the scholar for its learning, 
and by the critic for its style and com- 
position, and it will remain a durable 
monument to the memory of Sir H. 
Davy, and to the talents of Dr. Paris. 


Re 
Pen Tamar, or the History of an Old Maid. 

By the late Mrs. H. M. Bowdler. 8vo. 

pp. 244. 

THE reputation of the Authoress of 
this volume would have secured for it 
a favourable reception even were its 
merits less than they are. The con- 
struction of this little tale is as simple 
and inartificial as can well be ima- 
gined ; but its tendency and design are 
of the highest importance, and are ma- 
naged with power and truth—it is an 
attempt to delineate a character formed 
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upon Christian principles, and to trace 
the progress of their influence from 
infancy to old age. These principles 
are beautifully illustrated in the person 
of an unmarried female, or, as the vul- 
gate hath it, ‘an old maid.” The 
prejudice against these unfortunate fe- 
males (unfortunate only from the perse- 
cution they suffer, and the injuries in- 
flicted on their helplessness) is most de- 
grading to the moral sense of the 
young, by whom it is cherished, and 
in nine Cases out of ten is perfectly un- 
warranted by the temper and habits of 
those whom they despise. 

A bachelor on principle, who fore- 
goes the comforts and happiness of do- 
mestic life, because they can only be 
attained by the infliction of sacrifices 
and privations on an amiable woman, 
deserves the respect and honour of the 
good; and the moralist is never more 
worthily employed, than in enforcing 
virtuous self-denial, and in rectifying 
wicked or absurd prejudice. 

We recommend Mrs. Bowdler’s work 
to the young more particularly, as a 
highly pleasing and instructive tale. 


Nicuots’s Illustrations of the Literary His- 
tory of the Eighteenth Century. Vol. V1. 
(Continued from p. 445.) 

Among the biographical articles in 
this volume, is a very minute and ac- 
curate account of Dr. Goodenough, 
late Bishop of Carlisle, one of whose 
sermons before the House of Lords, 
provoked a well-known epigram, writ- 
ten by a living punster and poet. 


«« *Tis well enough that Goodenough 
Before the House should preach,— 
For sure-enough full bad-enough 
Are those he has to teach.” 


This article is followed by a life of 
Dr. Gerrard Andrews, Dean of Canter- 
bury; but we could dispense with the 
character given of him in a quack pub- 
lication, entitled, ‘* Onesimus.” The 
employment of newspaper reporters in 
Churches is one of the most imperti- 
nent intrusions of modern times. This 
is followed by the memoirs of John 
Eardley Wilmot, Esq. a very interest- 
ing article. The votaries of commerce 
will be gratified with the memoir of 
Sampson Gideon, of Belvedere, Kent, 
which is included in Mr. Eardley Wil- 
mot’s memoirs. This great capitalist 
died Sir Sampson Gideon, but his son 
was created Lord Eardley. 

Gent. Mac."June, 1831. 
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The accounts of the Rev. Theophi- 
lus Buckeridge, and his sons ; Richard 
Greene, Esq. the proprietor of the 
Lichfield Museum, with bis corre- 
spondence ; George Richard Savage 
Nassau, Esq., with particulais of the 
sale of his MSS at Evans’s, will afford 
ample gratification to the friends and 
admirers of these gentlemen, and many 
interesting particulars of their contem- 

oraries. The life of Dr. Treadway 
Russell Nash, given in the eighth vo- 
lume of the ** Literary Anecdotes,”’ is 
now further illustrated by an extensive 
correspondence with Mr. Gough; and, 
in like manner, the life of that skilful 
herald and antiquary, John Charles 
Brooke, Esq. is improved by many let- 
ters from that much-lamented gentle- 
man. In a letter dated May 22, 1778, 
Mr. Brooke says, 

*¢ In pursuance of a note from the Lord 
Chamberlain, we had yesterday a Chapter at 
the Office to consider of a proper ceremonial 
for Lord Chatham’s funeral ; to-day our re- 
port was made to him, and to-morrow is to 
be laid before the King in Council, for his 
approbation or alteration. It will be chiefly 
the same as that of Monk, Duke of Albe- 
marle, with the omission of military trophies, 
to which Lord Chatham can have no right.” 


Mr. Gough notices this in the true 
style of an antiquary: ‘‘ 1 expect a 
long account of Lord Chatham's fune- 
ral, if you are not smothered in the 
crowd, ora screen or half an aisle pulled 
on your head.” In a subsequent letter 
is a passage which our editors observe 
cannot be passed without a remark. 
Mr. Brooke says, ‘* I was obliged to 
you for the play-tickets ; but my sisters 
had left town long before, and J seldom 
go to plays.’ Our readers may re- 
member that their Majesties were at 
the theatre the night Mr. Brooke and 
many others were smothered ; but the 
question, a very natural one, was never 
answered, why were their Majesties 
allowed to remain ignorant of a catas- 
trophe which took place Lefore their 
arrival? Was this policy, impolicy, 
or avarice? With respect to Lord 
Chatham's funeral, Mr. Gough gives a 
singular report. ‘‘ I am credibly in- 
formed that you attended an empty 
coffin to the ground last Tuesday, and 
that the real Lord Chatham has been 
disposed of quietly at Hayes long since. 
This is of a piece with burying the 
Duke of Marlborough pompously, and 
the taking him up again. Whose 
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ashes have been disturbed on the occa- 
sion?” This appears to have been a 
mistake, but the banners berne at the 
public funeral of Lord Chatham are 
certainly in Hayes Church. About 
this time Mr. Gough appears to have 
been preparing his Topography, and 
derived considerable assistance from 
Mr. Brooke. They were both lively 
writers, and there is a charm in their 
correspondence which will be amply 
felt by all who delight in the recollec- 
tion of deceased friends and past times. 

The memoirs of the Right Hor. 
William Burton Conyngham, are ori- 
ginal and curious. Among other in- 
stances of his love of antiquarian lite- 
rature was his patronage of Mr.Murphy, 
in his travels in Portugal, and his mag- 
nificent publication on the great mo- 
nastic establishment of Batalha in that 
country. His very interesting corre- 
spondence with Mr. Conyngham is 
here supplied by Thomas Crofton 
Croker, Esq. F.S.A. with a memoir of 
Mr. Murphy, containing many curious 
particulars of his works. 

Omitting the other lives, which con- 
stitute no small part of the present 
volume, and may be reserved for our 
next article, we shall conclude the 
present with some notice of the exten- 
sive correspondence between the Rev. 
Samuel Denne, F.S. A. and Mr. Gough. 
Of Mr. Denne a memoir was given in 
vol. iii. of Mr. Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,” and his works came fre- 
quently under notice in various parts of 
that work. He was one of Mr. 
Gough’s most voluminous correspond- 
ents, and the letters now published 
will, we doubt not, be found curious 
and amusing. We must, however, 
conclude our present article with a 
few gleanings, from a store so ample 
that more cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected. It will be sufficient if these 
shall lead to a more minute examina- 
tion of the whole. There is, as may be 
expected, much antiquarian lore, many 
curious notices of eminent scholars and 
contemporaries, particularly of the 
learned members of Ben’et College, 
Cambridge, and a little of what we 
did not expect, grumbling at war and 
taxes. 

The peculiar temper of Mr. Masters 
is frequently noticed. 

«¢ Young Masters, as I understand, died 
consumptive. He was offended by the old 
man’s desiring two of the Cambridge physi- 


cians to go to Waterbeach (Mr. Masters’s 
living) to consult upon his dangerous case: 
father and son, however, seldom conversed 
together in a friendly and affectionate man- 
ner, probably from their both having a per- 
versity of temper, though once the former 
hinted to Dr. Colman he was greatly asto- 
nished where his son could acquire such a 
degree of obstinacy as was discernible in 
him. ‘Till it was mentioned to me by Mr. 
James Currey, I was not apprised that ée- 
nacem propositi was the motto to Mr. Mas- 
ters’s arms. Qy? was it chosen by the 
bearer as characteristic of himself, or did it 
devolve to him with a device of a red lion 
rampant, with a brace of long tails erect, by 
hereditary right ?” 

*¢ Tutor Masters has met with a disap- 
pointment. Bishop Yorke having collated 
I know not whom to the vicarage of Water- 
beach, doubtless from a lapse of memory 
that he had encouraged Mr. Masters to be- 
lieve that a son-in-law elect should be the 
successor of his son in the living, The Fel- 
lows expectant ef the old-House, will have 
that sueh a severe stroke will shorten the 
days of the Rector of Landbeach, and be of 
course in their favour: but probably you 
and I may concur in opinion, that the heart- 
strings of the veteran incumbent are not of 
that tender, delicate fabric, as to be easily 
cracked. ‘The mortification will unques- 
tionably occasion, or rather, has more than 
once occasioned an effort of the lungs ina 
person who has always been in the habit of 
speaking his mind in a Stentorian style : 
but I will venture to affirm that he has not 
lost an hour’s rest by it.” 


Masters certainly outlived this disap- 
pointment about four or five years, but 
was always at petulant variance with 
his learned contemporaries. 

The following short notice of a once 
famous city patriot will probably be 
well understood by his contemporaries 
and descendants : 


«¢ The late Alderman Sawbridge was. my 
school-fellow and co-boarder in the Master’s 
house at Canterbury. J wish that his family 
may not have cause io regret that from a 
country gentleman he would become a citi- 
zen and eke Parliament man. So many con- 
tested elections as he was obliged to fight 
his way through, must have been attended 
with a very heavy expense: and report says 
that his alliance with an Alderman’s daugh- 
ter was not much to his pecuniary interest.” 

Dr Ducarer—** Obliged as I am to you 
for your intelligence that some of the Du- 
calerian vicarial notes are deposited in the 
library at Somerset-place, though I have 
not the shadow of a hope that the ordina- 
tion of the vicarage of Sutton, cum capella 
de Wilmington, is among those MSS. The 
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fact is, that, whilst I was in pursuit of this 
chosen relic of antiquity, I paid a visit to 
the collector at his chambers in the Com- 
mons, with the view of discovering whether 
he might have any other knowledge of the 
rights and profits of my little benefice than 
what [ had communicated to him from my 
father’s papers, and being aware of the mer- 
cenary motives which too often influenced 
him, I tendered him a fee of one pound and 
one shilling, which he pocketed. I ought 
to add, however, that it was offered as for 
his legal opinion and advice upon the state 
of my claim. The case was returned in a 
few days with an opinion subscribed by him, 
though, as I strongly suspect, composed 
by some other Doctor, or a Proctor, but it 
was not to me worth one shilling.” 

Cotitece Disciptins — Wittiam Hey, 
Esq. ‘‘ At an algebraical lecture (before 
tutor Masters), present Aynsworth, Hey, 
and others, a problem was delivered from 
the chair, that the lads were to solve if they 
could. Will. seemed to be as busy with his 
slate and his pencil as either one of the 
party; but, alas! upon the tutor’s asking 
for the slate, to see in what manner the 
proof was worked, he was struck with asto- 
nishment; and after uttering some of his 
shrill hems, quoth he, ‘I perceive, Hey, 
that with you z is equal to a flight of birds!’ 
The case was, that Will. who was an excei- 
lent shot, had been sketching not a+-l and 
c—d, but himself with a gun levelled, a 
pointer in an attitude proper, and a covey of 
partridges on the wing. Such an abuse, 
such a profanation of a lecture-room, me- 
rited a severe imposition; and the task en- 
joined was, that Hey should the next morn- 
ing repeat a hundred lines in Homer to the 
indiguant tutor. The culprit, in a tone of 
humiliation, asked where he was to begin. 
Homer was brought from the shelf in the 
adjoining gallery, and after some demur the 
verse was marked at which the punishment 
was to commence ; but no sooner was the 
catchword scunded, than Will. who had a 
retentive memory, improved by practice at 
Eton, repeated the verses more expeditiously 
than Masters could read them, for I need 
not remind you that Bobby had not the 
credit of being an expert Greek scholar. 
The penalty, however, being paid, the 
offender had a right to a dismissal ; and 
thus ended a scene that was somewhat 
farcical.’’ 

In one of Mr. Denne’s Letters, dated 
Aug. 7, 1797, we are introduced to a 
gentleman, then of very early age, but 
of promise, as an antiquary, which has 
been amply fulfilled, Henry Ellis, Esq. 
now principal Librarian of the British 
Museum, and Secretary to the Society 
of Antiquaries. At this time Mr. Ellis 
was at Oxford, and (absolutely born 
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an antiquary and investigator of past 
times and past characters) was making 
some curious discoveries respecting 
that noted Jacobite and convicted pa- 
nist, Obadiah Walker, who appears to 
awe added to his other sins that of a 
notorious purloiner of antiquarian ma- 
nuscripts. It is needless to add that 
Mr. Ellis has since conferred many 
superior obligations on the lovers of li- 
terature in various important branches. 

Of the justly celebrated Dr. Hors- 
ley, perhaps we cannot have too many 
characteristic anecdotes. Mr. Denne 
contributes the following. He had in- 
formed his correspondent that Dr. 
Horsley, than Bishop of Rochester, 
was said to have preached a fervent 
political sermon in Bromley Church ; 
there was, however, very little politics 
in it, and it was only distinguished for 
its length, which extended to an hour 
and a quarter: but what was most re- 
markable, not one of the congregation 
seemed dissatisfied with the uncommon 
length of the sermon, the subject of 
which was the false prophets that had 
then arisen, and the text was ‘* The 
people wondered.” Mr. Denne adds, 
that the Bishop sometime after “ left 
Bromley-house and a single cow under 
the care of one female domestic!” 
The other anecdote, to which we can 
only briefly advert, related toa meeting 
held in 1798 at Lambeth, of the pri- 
mates and prelates, in order to take 
into consideration what ought to be 
the conduct of the Clergy in that 
alarming period, when the whole coun- 
try was arming to resist an invasion. 
Dr. Horsley was zealous in maintain- 
ing that his brethren ought forthwith 
to be trained to the use of arms. Cir- 
cular letters were afterwards issued from 
the several Bishops to the Clergy of 
their respective dioceses, and Horsley, 
upon this point, declared that he meant 
to speak out his own mind very plainly, 
and that he desired to be fully and 
clearly understood, that in so dangerous 
a crisis, ** his country will have a right 
to his best services, in any and in every 
way, even if the best service to be per- 
formed by him should be to level the 
musket or trail the pike.” Mr. Denne 
gives the names of several Clergymen 
in his diocese who wore cockades in- 
stead of roses in their hats, but this 
enthusiasm, for such it certainly was, 
did not last long. 


(To be concluded in the Supplement.) 
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FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Continued from p. 448.) 
LIBRARY. 


961. The New Church of St. Dunstan in 
the West, and the proposed improvement of 
Fleet-street, now in progress. J. Shaw.— 
The tower of the Church is the only portion 
of the building which is visible; this is a 
lofty elevation in the pointed style, after 
the Boston model. It commences with a 
square tower of solid appearance and large 
dimensions, rising in several stories, and 
splayed at the summit into an octagon lan- 
tern pierced with windows in each face, and 
accompanied with four pinnacles above the 
angles of the tower. The design, as far as 
can be judged, is correct, and the detail 
good. The ‘ improvement” consists in 

lacing the tower on a line with the old 
fon on the north side of Fleet-street, 
and building in the same line, on the site 
of the old Church, several houses and (what 
appears to be) an entrance to Clifford’s [on 
in the Tudor style. The whole, as far as 
the architect is concerned, is creditable to 
Mr. Shaw, but we cannot let this opportu- 
nity pass of expressing our disapprobation of 
the scheme of destroying the Church, and 
exhuming numerous bodies for the sake of 
gaining a fine prospect, or removing an 
angle in a street. 

968. Perspective View of the proposed 
Stables to Penrhyn Castle, designed ly M. J. 
Hopper. J.J. Franks. This appendage to 
the principal design, which was noticed in our 
Mag. for June 1830, p. 541, is in the Norman 
castellated style, and has the air of a donjon 
tower, the entrance a massive gateway with 
machicolations. The entire structure, if 
constructed on the scale which the drawings 
display, will be a singular building for the 
present age, and at all events will possess 
considerable grandeur. 

984. View of the National School-house 
at Plaistow, Essex, erected in 1831. G.R. 
French.—This is a neat and respectable 
building in the Tudor style of domestic ar- 
chitecture. It is situated at a shert dis- 
tance from a very chaste and unassuming 
parochial chapel recently erected from Mr. 
Blore’s designs in the latest style of our an- 
cient ecclesiastical buildings, 

1008. The New Schools of Christ's Hospi- 
tal, about to be erected, from the designs 
under the direction of Mr. Shaw. J. Shaw, 
jun.—As far as a correct judgment can be 
formed from a drawing, this design is even 
more creditable to the taste and judgment of 
the architect, than his newly erected Hall 
for the same establishment. The Schools 
consist of a plaiw elevation, in two stories 
above the ground floor, and a series of 
dormer windows in the roof. At each end 


is @ projecting wing or tower; and on the 
ground fluor an arcade, occupying the space 
between the projections. The materials 
red brick, with stone dressings. 

1024. Interior of St. George’s Church, 
lately erected at Ramsgate. H. E. Kendall. 
—This is a handsome interior, but unfortu- 
nately disfigured by the intermixture of 
styles. The lancet arch prevails, but the 
critical eye is offended by tracery and orna- 
meuts of a later period. 

1026. Sketch of the New Church at High- 
gate, now erecting, from the designs and 
under the superintendance of L. Vulliamy.— 
We caution Mr. Vulliamy against the adop- 
tion of flimsy ornaments, and warn him in 
a friendly way to quit the Wyatt school. 
The spire of this Church is a chaste and 
elegant design; its simple but impressive 
character shows that the architect is capable 
of better things than some parts of .one of 
his Churches would lead us to believe. A 
spire on Highgate Hill will be a fine object; 
the value of such an ornament to Harrow 
has been acknowledged for ages, and the 
erection of the present seems dictated by 
the best taste and the purest feeling. 

1065. South-west View of the Organ and 
Screen erecting in Peterborough Cathedral, 
JSrom designs ly Mr. Blore. G. Moore.—A 
noble rood-loft screen of stone, worthy of 
the best days of pointed architecture. If 
the original equals the drawing, it will be 
unquestionably the finest piece of modern 
screen-work in existence. The architect 
has evinced the most correct taste in the 
style he has chosen. The screen occupies 
the orthodox situation, being in a line with 
the eastern wall of the transept. The Ca- 
thedral being in the Norman style, Mr. 
Blore must either have built a Norman 
screen, or have adopted the architecture of 
a period which should be the least at va- 
riance with the main structure. As no speci- 
men of a Norman screen exists, it would 
have been a hazardous undertaking to have 
invented one, Mr. Blore has therefore ju- 
diciously adopted the earliest specimen of 
the puinted style in a perfect state. His 
design consists of a pointed central entrance, 
chastely enriched, and sided by niches with 
projecting canopies, covered with others of a 
more lofty and pyramidal form. The finish 
is a frieze and cornice; from the former 
hang shields of arms, emblazoned. The 
detail assimilates with the magnificent tombs 
at the high altar of Westminster, which 
owe their restored beauty to the hand of 
Mr. Blore. We should be happy to lay 
this screen before our readers at some future 
period. 

1067. Hackney Church of England School. 
W. M. Brookes.—‘‘ Church of England 
School ;” what must ‘* Hackney Dissenting 
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School” be? for it appears that such a rival 
exists. Judging from the building, we 
should think a misnomer has occurred, and 
that this is the opposition establishment, 
having every appearance of a regular meet- 
ing-house. Why was not the pointed style 
employed for a scholastic building connected 
with the Church? We shall ever set our 
protest against pseudo-Grecian colleges and 
schools, from whatever quarter they may 
come. 

1101. Design for a Cottage, to le built in 

the neighbourhood of Putney, for N. Carlisle, 
Esq. J. Buckler.—Mr. Buckler is equally 
successful in the cottage as the mansion ; 
domestic architecture is his forte, and being 
so, it is superfluous to add that this is not 
of the class which its title might seem to 
indicate, but a pleasing and correct specimen 
of the rural buildings of the Elizabethan 
age. 
"1104. View of the Interior of Walsall 
Church, as rebuilt. F. Goodwin.—A naked 
specimen of the Wyatt school. The roof 
is intended for an imitation of the fan- 
work groining of Henry the Eighth’s time ; 
but as only the fan-like form is preserved, 
and the tracery and pendants are omitted, it 
will be seen that it is any thing but a 
pleasing design. 

In domestic architecture, instead of the 
Gothic villas which formerly incumbered 
this room, as mementos of the degraded 
state of the national taste, some excellent 
specimens of the Tudor style of building 
are exhibited. In particular, several de- 
signs by Mr. P. F. Robinson for mansions 
in different parts of the country, are in a 
most correct taste, and do great honour 
to that gentleman’s antiquarian skill. 

There are various designs for churches 
exhibited, which are creditable to the state 
of the arts in the present day. Indeed, 
both in domestic and ecclesiastical buildings, 
in the Pointed style, every return of the ex- 
hibition shows a decided improvement in the 
taste of the architects of the day. Happy 
for our colleges and our cathedrals, if this 
taste had prevailed forty years back, the 
designs and fopperies of Wyatt would never 
have disgraced the country ! zg. 1. ©. 





PanoraMa OF Bomaay. 

An interesting panoramic view of Bombay 
was opened for public exhibition on Mon- 
day the 6th June, at Mr. Barford’s, in Lei- 
cester Square. Bombay is situated on an 
island about twenty miles in circumference, 
and the present view is taken from Maza- 
gong Hill, a short distance from the Black 
Town. The artist has embraced a consider- 
able portion of the island in his picture ; 
and the objects are of a varied and extremely 
picturesque character. The immediate fore- 
ground is occupied by numerous orientally 
constructed villas on the slopes of the 
hill. To the south-east appear the Black 
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Town with its groves of cocoa palms; and 
the town, or fort of Bombay, forming the 
extreme distance, The surrounding objects 
and figures are very numerous, and skilfully 
introduced ; but in the subject of the pic- 
ture there is little to connect the mind of 
the spectator with those historical or local 
associations, fer which some of Mr. Bur- 
ford’s views have been pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished, if we except the old-fashioned 
building, which overlooks the harbour, 
called in the catalogue the Belvidere ; 
and this produces an interest, on ac- 
count of its association with the literature 
of our country. It was formerly part of a 
Portuguese Convent, and is remarkable from 
having been the residence of the unfortu- 
nate Mrs. Draper, the Eliza and fair corres- 
pondent of our sentimental and romantic 
Laurence Sterne. His ‘* dear Eliza,” as the 
moralizing Sterne (himself a married man) 
oftea calls her, was a native of Arenjo, and 
was the wife of Mr. Daniel Draper, a coun- 
sellor of Bombay, and in 1775 Chief of the 
Factory of Surat. During a short stay in 
England, for the benefit of her health, she 
became acquainted with Sterne, and their 
correspondence took place previous to her 
departure for India, in 1767. On her re- 
turn to Bombay, she had the weakness to 
listen to the seductive arts of an officer in 
the navy, to whom, although closely watch- 
ed, she contrived to escape by means of a 
rope-ladder, from one of the upper apart- 
ments of the house represented in the pic- 
ture. She soon, however, repented the sa- 
crifice, and died somewhere on the coast, 
the victim of her seducer’s baseness. 





CosmoraMa, Recent STREET. 

This is one of the most pleasing exhibi- 
tions in the metropolis, and it is equally re- 
markable for the scenic talent which is ma- 
nifested in the different views. During the 
last month an entire change of subjects has 
been effected, consisting of the Grand Char- 
treux, near Grenoble, a very picturesque 
old convent, surrounded by the most ro- 
mantic scenery ; the interior of the magni- 
ficent cathedral of Cologne, which may rank 
amongst the finest Gothic structures in Eu- 
rope; the Pyramids of Egypt, and Sphynx; 
the Monastery of Mount St. Bernard; the 
great fire of Edinburgh, &c. &c. In the 
representation of the memorable conflagra- 
tion of the Scotch metropolis, the rolling 
volumes of thick smoke, intermingled with 
occasional flashes of light, effected by me- 
chanical skill, appear to present to our eyes 
the awful reality, —so complete is the picto- 
rial illusion. 


The 16th and 17th Numbers of the Eng- 
lish School of Painting and Sculpture contain 
several good subjects, in which the charac- 
ters are in general well preserved. Pl, 4 
and 5 of Marriage & Ja Mode; Wilson’s 
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Niobe ; West’s Death of Bayard; Fuseli’s 
King Lear ; Davis’s Death of Lord Nelson ; 
Hilton’s Europa; Ward’s Fall of Phaeton ; 
Burnett’s Draught Players ; a most pleasing 
Portrait of Lady de Tabley, in the character 
of Hope, with poetical attributes borrowed 
from Spenser’s Masque of Cupid; Brocke- 
don’s Raphael and La Fornarina; and a sta- 
tue of Narcissus, by Bacon. This cheap 
publication, by making known the merits of 
the English School, is well calculated to 
create a demand for the original prints, par- 
ticularly on the Continent. 





Parts VII. to X. of Gell’s Pompeiana 
embrace many good Plates and Views of 
Buildings, of Paintings on the Walls, and 
of Mosaic Pavements that have been re- 
cently discovered. The Plates of the Poet's 
House restored, the Court of the Piscina, 
the Tepidarium, and the cell of the Temple of 
Augustus, are in the most finished style of 
art. 
Parts XIII. aud XIV. of the Landscape 
Illustrations of the Waverley Novels contain 
several interesting subjects: among which 
may be particularly noticed two views of 
Warwick Castle; Castle of Ashby; and a 
view of Whitehall, as seen from the water, 
from a sketch by Hollar. 








Lieut.-Col. Batty has selected the City of 
Edinburgh for his Fourth Number of Views 
of the principal Cities of Europe. The ca- 
pital of the northern part of the kingdom is 
well calculated, from its commanding and 
picturesque appearance, to form the subject 
of numberless interesting views. Although 
it has been drawn from all points, and of 
late very beautifully, particularly in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s ‘* Provincial Antiquities of Scot- 
land,” we must still give the preference 
to those of Captain Batty, who has judi- 
ciously contrived to give a stranger an ex- 
cellent idea of Edinburgh in half a dozen 
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well-chosen views. The explanatory out- 
line Plates give the finished views all the in- 
terest of a Panorama. 





Sturenpous Grass Vase. 

At the Queen’s Bazaar, Oxford-street, 
is exhibiting a colossal glass vase, con- 
structed by Messrs. Gunby and Co. of Bir- 
mingham. Its dimensions are, 14 feet in 
height, and 12 in diameter, It weighs up- 
wards of 13,444 lbs. ; and is capable of con- 
taining 5,400 bottles of wine. ‘The prevail- 
ing colour of the vase is gold, relieved with 
emerald green and vermilion, the whole of 
which are laid on under the surface of the 
glass. By this contrivance, the ornamental 
beauty and brilliancy of the decoration are 
secured from the action of the atmosphere, 
and will remain unimpaired as long as the 
structure itself. ‘To describe the decoration 
of this splendid work of art would occupy a 
considerable space ; externally it is composed 
of compartments, inclosing medallions, run- 
ning scrolls, and scollop shells; the ground 
of the interior is pale lavender, with a run- 
ning pattern of vine leaves of vivid green. 
It is valued at 10,1001. 





Announced for Publication. 

Ireland Illustrated, from original drawings, 
by G. Petrie, W. H. Bartlett, and J. M. 
Baynes ; with descriptions, by G. N. Wright, 
M.A. Professor of Antiquities to the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, &c. 

A new illustrated Road-Book of the 
Route from London to Naples ; containing 
twenty-four highly-finished views, from ori- 
ginal drawings by Prout, Stanfield, and 
Brockedon, engraved by W. and E, Finden. 
Edited by W. Brockedon, author of the 
‘¢ Passes of the Alps.” Part I. containing 
the Route from London to Paris. 

A new Survey of the Environs of London, 
within the distance of thirty miles, designed 
and engraved on a most extensive scale, by 
J. W. Frogget, of West Square. 
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New Works announced for Publication. 

Historical Memoirs of the House of Rus- 
sell, from the Norman Conquest to the nine- 
teenth Century ; including several interest- 
ing letters of the first and second Earls of 
Bedford. By J. H. Wirren, M. R.S. L. 

The Rev. Ricu. Watker, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, is collectiug materials 
for a Life of William of Waynfiete, in the 
Latin Language. 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, textus archetypos 
versionesque pracipuas ab ecclesia antiquitis 
receptas, necnon versiones recentiores Angli- 
canam, Germanicam, Italicam, Gallicam, et 
Hispanicam, complectentia. Editore Sa- 
MUELE Lex, S. T. B. Linguee Hebrew apud 
Cantabrigienses Professore Regio, &c. &e. 


A translation of the New Testament into 
Hebrew, printed with the points. 

The History of Public Opinion, or the 
Rise, present State, and political influence 
of that sentiment in Great Britain and other 
parts of the World. By Wittiam Atex. 
Mackinnon, esq. M.P. F.R.S. The third 
edition much enlarged. 

Past and Present Times. By a Lady. 

A Series of Tales, describing some of the 
principal events at Paris, Brussels, and War- 
saw, during the late revolutions. By F. W. 
N. Bay ey, esq. author of ** Four Years in 
the West Indies,” &c. 

Works of the Rev. Robert Hawker, D.D. 
late Vicar of Charles, Plymouth, with his 
Memoir. By the Rey. Dr. Wittiams, 10 
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vols. 8vo. Also, by the same, Memoirs of 
the life and writings of the Rev. Dr. Hawker. 

Daily Communings, Spiritual and Devo- 
tional. By Bisnop Horne. 

The Reign of Terror, the Sacred Grove, 
and other Poems, By James EVERETT. 

A Voice from Wellclose Square. By Jo- 
sepH Mean, late Secretary to the British 
and Foreign Seamen’s Friend Society. 

The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoo- 
logical Gardens delineated, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vatpy’s Family Classical Library, No. 18, 
Horace. 

Vatpy’s Sallust, with English Notes. 

Cesar’s Commentaries, de Bello Gallico, 
with English Notes. By E. H. Barker, esq. 

Hucues’s Divines of the Church of Eng- 
land, commencing with Jeremy Taylor's 
Works. 

Synopsis of the Origin and Progress of 
Architecture. By W. J. Smitu, esq. 





Royat Society. 

June 2. Sir Astley Cooper, V. P. 

A paper was read, ‘* On the fossil bones 
found in caverns in the Mendip Hills in So- 
mersetshire,”’ by the Rev. David Williams. 

June 9. H.R. H. the Duke of Sussex, 
President, in the chair. 

Three papers were read: ‘* Researches 
on Physical Astronomy,” hy J. W. Lubbock, 
esq.3 ‘* On the theory of Elliptic Tran- 
scendant,” by Jas. Ivory, esq.; and ‘* An 
experimental investigation of the phenomena 
of endosmose and exosmose,’’ by William 
Ritchie, esq. 

June 23. H.R. H. the President in the 
chair.—This being the last meeting for the 
session, the principal contents of several pa- 
pers were made known to the society. 1. On 
the Tides in the port of London, by Mr. 
Lubbock, who remarked that the tides on 
the Thames are remarkably regular, whether 
the moon’s declination be N. or S. ; there is 
high water at the same instant on the coast 
of Portugal and the northern shores of Ame- 
rica. 2. On the extensive atmosphere of 
Mars, by Sir James South. 3. On the effi- 
cacy of screens in arresting the progress of 
Magnetic influence, by Snow Harris, esq. 
4. On the effects of masses of iron in con- 
trolling the attracting force of a Magnet, 
by the same. 5. On recrossed Vision, by 
John Fearn, esq. 6. On the sources and 
nature of the powers on which the Circula- 
tion of the Blood depends, by Dr. Philip. 
7. Experiments on the length of the Se- 
conds’ Pendulum, at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, by Capt. Sabine. 8. On the 
friction and resistance of fluids, by J. Ren- 
nie, esq. 9. Ona new register Pyrometer 
for measuring the expansion of solids, by W. 
Daniels, esq. 10. On the determination of 
the thickness of solid substances, not other- 
wise measurable by magnetic deviation, by 
the Rev. W. Scoresby. 11. On the influ- 
ence of light, by John Burton, esq. 12. A 
critical and experimental inquiry into the re- 
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lation subsisting between nerve and muscle 
by Dr. W.C. Henry. 13. On the Thermo- 
stat, or heat-governor, a self-acting physical 
apparatus for regulating temperature, by Dr. 
re. 
Royvat Society or Literature. 


June 9. Lord Bexley V. P. was in the 
chair.—Some interesting remarks on Egyp- 
tian antiquities, by Sir W. Ouseley, were 
read. This memoir chiefly consisted of de- 
scriptions of four drawings, which accom- 
panied it :—No. 1, various hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, from a small mutilated statue. 
No. 2, characters copied from a papyrus. 
No. 3, fragments of a very curious maun- 
script, exhibiting hieroglyphic figures and 
characters, found in the coffin of a mummy 
near Thebes. No. 4, hieroglyphic devices 
on a piece of red cornelian. To the descrip- 
tion of the above remains of Egyptian anti- 
quity, the writer appended some remarks res 
pecting the period when the art of embalm- 
ing was discontinued in Egypt, and on the 
time of the disuse of the sacred Egyptian 
characters. The Right Hon. Lord Carring- 
ton was admitted a member. Mr. Millingen 
presented his work on ancient coins of Greek 
cities and kings. 

June 15. The last meeting for the season 
was held in Parliament Street. The next, 
after the recess, will take place at their new 
and commodious building, erected by sub- 
scription in the wide street lately made by 
the improvements on the Kings Mews and 
St. Martin’s Lane. 


Oxrorp University. 


June 3. The Chancellor’s and Sir Roger 
Newdigate’s prizes were adjudged as follows : 


Latin Verse—‘‘ Numantia.” Roundell 
Palmer, scholar of Trinity. 

English Essay—‘‘ On the Use and Abuse 
of Theory.” Chas. P. Eden, B.A. of Oriel. 

Latin Essay-—‘‘ Quznam fuerit Orato- 
rum Atticorum apud populum auctoritas.””— 
Charles Wordsworth, B.A. Student of 
Christ Church. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize for English 
Verse—‘* The Suttees.” Percy Macaulay 
Ashworth, Commoner of Wadham. 


June 4, The Theological Prize for 1831 
was adjudged to Benjamin Harrison, B.A. 
Student of Christ Church ; subject—** The 
evidence deduced from Prophecy in support 
of the truth of Christianity.” 


June 9. The following subjects were pro- 
posed for the Chancellor’s prizes, for the 
eusuing year : 

For Latin Verse—‘* Attila.” 

For an English Essay—‘‘ The Study of 
different Languages, as it relates to the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind.” 

For a Latin Essay—‘De Stoicorum 
Disciplina.” 

Theological Prize—On ** The Fulness of 
Time” at which Christ appeared on earth, 
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Oxford Commemoration. —The Oxford 
grand commemoration was celebrated on the 
14th, 15th, and 16th of June; the 15th 
being the principal day, when the prize es- 
says and poems are read and recited, the 
theatre was opened at ten o’clock in the 
morning. The business of the day com- 
menced by the admission of some distin- 
guished characters to the degree of doctor 
of civil law; among whom were Mr. 
Sturges Bourne, Sir Thomas Acland, Sir 
Harford Jones Brydges, Captain Basil Hall, 
and Washington Irving, whose claims to the 
honour were stated in Latin addresses. Af- 
ter the recital of a Latin poem, the subject 
‘¢Numantia,” and the reading of a clever 
essay on the ‘¢ Use and Abuse of Theory,” 
followed the great object of attraction, the 
English poem for Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
prize—‘‘The Suttees.” The following 
lines at the close of the poem, were received 
with enthusiastic applause :— 

“ And such is woman’s love! whose magic power 

Can change the gloomiest to the brightest hour, 

Can smooth the deep lines care has learn’d to 
plough, 

And chase the cloud of anguish from the brow, 

lt drops not, parts not with the parting breath, 

But smiles a proud defiance unto death!” 

The commemoration finished with a ball on 

Thursday evening. 

Gresham Prize Medal.—We have the 
pleasure to announce the intended establish- 
ment of an annual Prize Medal, to be 
awarded by the Professors of Music in this 
University and in Gresham college, for the 
best original composition in sacred vocal 
music. ‘The words to be selected from the 
canonical Scriptures, Apocrypha, or Liturgy 
of the Church of England. 

Camaripce University. 

June 3. The Chancellor’s medal for the 
best English poem was adjudged to George 
Stovin Venables, scholar of Jesus College. 
Subject, ‘‘ The attempts which have been 
made of late years by sea and land to disco- 
ver a North-west Passage.” 

June 13. The following prizes were ad- 
judged :— 

Sir William Browne’s medal for Greek 
Ode, Latin Ode, and Epigrams, James Hild- 
yard, Christ college.—Subjects : Greek Ode, 
*¢ Granta Illustrissimo Regi Gulielmo quarto 
gratulatur quod in Solium Britanniz succes- 
serit.”’—Latin Ode, ‘‘ Magicas accingitur 
artes.” —Greek Epigram, ‘* Magnas inter 
opes inops.”—Latin Epigram, ‘* Prudens 
simplicitas.” 

Porson Prize (for the best translation of 
a passage from Shakspeare into Greek verse). 
George Kennedy, St. John’s college. Sub- 
ject, As you Like It, act ii. se. }, beginning, 
*¢ To-day my Lord of Amiens and myself,” 
&e., and ending ‘* Native dwelling-place.” 

Members’ Prize for Bachelors of Arts— 
James Spedding, Trinity college. Subject, 
**Utrum boni plus an mali hominibus et 
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civitatibus attulerit dicendi copia?” No 
second prize awarded. 

Menters’ Prizes for Undergraduates—1. 
W. H. Thompson, Trinity college. 2. H. 
Alford, Trinity college. Subject, ‘‘ Utrum 
fides Punica ea esset qualem fperhibent scrip- 
tores Romani ?” 





Scientiric Excerpts. 
(From Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 


Artificial Imitation of Halos.—The pro- 
duction of halos may be illustrated experi- 
mentally by crystallising various salts upon 
plates of glass, and looking through the 
plates at the sun or a candle. When the 
crystals are granular and properly formed, 
they will produce the finest effects. A few 
drops of saturated solution of alum, for ex- 
ample, spread over a plate of glass so as to 
crystallize quickly, will cover it with an im- 
perfect crust, consisting of flat octohedral 
crystals, scarcely visible to the eye. When 
the observer, with his eye placed close be- 
hind the smooth side of the glass plate, 
looks through it at a luminous body, he will 
perceive three fine halos at different dis- 
tances, encircling the source of light. The 
interior halo, which is the whitest of the 
three, is formed by the refraction of the 
rays through a pair of faces in the crystals 
that are least inclined to each other. The 
second halo, which is Zlue without and red 
within, with all the prismatic colours, is 
formed by a pair of more inclined faces ; and 
the third halo, which is large and brilliantly 
coloured, from the increased refraction and 
dispersion, is formed by the most inclined 
faces. 

Rules for Observing the Barometer.—1, 
Generally the rising of the mercury indi- 
cates the approach of fair weather; the 
falling of it shews the approach of foul 
weather.—2. In sultry weather the fall of 
the mercury indicates coming thunder. In 
winter, the rise of the mercury indicates 
frost. In frost, its fall indicates thaw; and 
its rise indicates snow.—3. Whatever change 
of weather suddenly follows a change in the 
barometer, may be expected to last but a 
short time. Thus, if fair weather follow 
immediately the rise of the mercury, there 
will be very little of it; and, in the same 
way, if foul weather follow the fall of the 
mercury, it will last but a short time.—4. 
If fair weather continue for several days, 
during which the mercury continually falls, 
a long continuance of foul weather will pro- 
bably ensue ; and again, if foul weather con- 
tinue for several days, while the mercury 
continually rises, a long succession of fair 
weather will probably succeed.—5. A fluc- 
tuating and unsettled state in the mercurial 
column indicates changeable weather. 

Advantages of Railroads over Canals.— 
The friction of a carriage on a rail-road 
moving sixty miles an hour would not be 
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greater than if it moved but one mile an 
hour, while the resistance in a river or ca- 
nal, were such a motion possible, would be 
multiplied 3600 times. In propelling a car- 
riage on a level rail-road the expenditure of 
power will not be in a greater ratio than that 
of the increase of speed, and therefore the 
cost will maintain a proportion with the use- 
ful effect; whereas, in moving a boat on a 
canal or river, every increase of speed, or of 
useful effect, entails an enormously increased 
consumption of the moving principle. The 
astonishment which has been excited in the 
public mind, by the extraordinary results 
recently exhibited in propelling heavy car- 
riages by steam engines on rail-roads, will 
subside, if these circumstances be duly con- 
sidered. The moving power and the resis- 
tance are naturally compared with other 
moving powers and resistances to which our 
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minds have been familiar. To the power of 
a steam-engine there is, in fact, no practical 
limit; the size of the machine and the 
strength of the materials excepted. This is 
compared with agents to whose powers na- 
ture has not only imposed a limit, but anar- 
row one. The strength of animals is cir- 
cumscribed, and their power of speed still 
more so. Again, the resistance arising from 
friction on a road may be diminished by art 
without any assignable limit, nor does it 
sustain the least increase, to whatever ex- 
tent the speed of the motion may be aug- 
mented; on the contrary, the motion of a 
vessel through a canal has to encounter a 
resistance by increase of speed, which soon 
attains an amount which would defy even 
the force of steam itself, were it applicable, 
to overcome it with any useful effect. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES. 

June 2. Thomas Amyot, esq. Treas. in 
the chair. 

Mr. Cope exhibited a drawing of a font, 
and other ancient remains, at Mellor in Der- 
byshire. 

A. J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. communicated 
(for perusal only) that portion of his selec- 
tion from the Loseley MSS. which relates to 
the clandestine marriage of the celebrated 
Dr. Donne with Ann daughter of Sir Geo. 
More of Loseley. They consisted chiefly of 
several pathetic and elegantly penned letters 
addressed by Donne to Sir Thomas Eger- 
ton, then Lord Chancellor, whose Secretary 
he was, and by whose order he had: been 
confined in the Fleet prison for marrying a 
minor of such rank without the permission 
of her friends. Ann More was indeed the 
niece of Lady Egerton, the Chancellor’s 
wife, so that not improbably there might 
be sume family feeling in this severe visita- 
tion of Donne’s offence. Christopher 
Brooke, Donne’s friend who gave the lady 
away, was at the same time imprisoned in 
the Marshalsea. There is a letter in Mr. 
Kempe’s selection addressed from him also 
to the Chancellor, in which he complains of 
being kept from his professional avocation 
at the assizes at York, as a barrister-at-law. 
Mr. Kempe prefaced his communication 
with a sketch of Donne’s life, and some re- 
marks on his writings. He shewed that his 
name was Dunn, and not Don, as it is cur- 
rently pronounced in modern days ; that in 
the sentence of the ecclesiastical court, con- 
firming his marriage, it is uniformly written 
Dunn ; that the participle past of the verb 
to he, is spelt by Donne himself in the same 
manner as his name, with two n’s ; and that 
his subscribing to a letter noticed by Wal- 
ton, ‘* John Donne, Ann Donne, undone,” 

Gent. Maa. June, 1831, 
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would have been without point but for this 
mode of pronouncing his name. A single 
sentence will give some idea of the force with 
which these inedited letters of Donne are 
penned; he entreats, in one of them, the 
Chancellor to allow him to come into his 
presence, telling him “affliction, misery, 
and destruction are not there, and every 
where else where he is they are!” 

June9. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

James Falconer, esq. of Doncaster, was 
elected Fellow. 

John Britton, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
drawing by the late Mr. Capon of a carved 
capital, found some years since within the 
precincts of Westminster Abbey. It is par- 
ticularly curious from containing in the aba- 
cus an incription recording the building of 
part of the abbey—cLAavsTRV’ ET REI.... 
VM SVB ABB’E GISLEB’...... R...£ WILLELMO 
a cloister, and apparently a 
refectory, under the Abbat Gislebert and 
King William the Second. The capital 
was adorned with four different designs 
in bas-relief on its four sides; the first 
is broken off; the second represents the 
Abbat between two monks reading a book ; 
the third, the Abbat between two monks 
holding a scroll inscribed Eco sym; the 
fourth, the King between the Abbat 
with his crozier and a monk with a book. 
This curious relic of ancient art was in 
the hands of Sir Gregory Page Turner ; but 
it is not known where it is now preserved. 
—On the same sheet were coloured draw- 
ings of a fragment of a painting of the de- 
collation of St. John the Baptist, from the 
south side of St. Stephen’s Chapel; and of 
a portion of ceiling in the Palace, orna- 
mented by gilt tracery on a blue ground, 

William Hosking, Esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated some observations, with a sketch, of 
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an inscribed stone in the Sepulchral Way at 
Pompeii, in the explanation of which he dif- 
fers from Sir William Gell. 

Mz. Grover’s paper on Classical Chrono- 
logy was further read. 

June 16. Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 

Samuel Hasell, esq. presented a coloured 
print of the very curious Roman pavement 
at Pitney, representing figures with the in- 
struments of coining, described in our last 
volume, pt. I. p. 17. 

Mr. Grover’s paper was concluded. 

Mr. Kempe reported to the Society the 
result of his observations during the period 
of three weeks, on the excavations for a 
sewer under the city approach to the new 
London Bridge. They were carried through 
the site of St. Michael’s Church, Crooked 
Lane, and the north-east corner of East- 
cheap, to the depth of nearly fifty feet. In 
St. Michael’s church-yard, at 17 feet from 
the surface, the labourers came to what Mr. 
Kempe terms the Roman Level, when a pro- 
fusion of the fine Samian ware, amphore, 
liquid measures, crucibles, bones of sacri- 
ficed animals, &c. were found. Mr. Kempe 
conceives that the site about Eastcheap was 
a great Forum Mercatorium in the Roman 
times, even as early as the reign of Claudius. 
He discovered what he considered plain evi- 
dence of the combustion of the town in the 
time of Nero, by the insurgents under Boa- 
dicea, and of its having been afterwards re- 
built by the Romans. He described the 
modern street of Eastcheap as being on the 
line of a Roman way falling in with the Wat- 
ling-street at London stone. This way lies 
about five feet under the present level of the 
street, and is composed of a bank of gravel 
six feet deep and 18 feet wide, which has 
been laid on the ancient surface of the soil. 

The Society then adjourned to the 17th 
of November. 





Coins Founv at Tutsury. 

June 9. For several days past a curious 
scene has presented itself at Tutbury. A new 
eut or water-course has lately been made, 
which has affected the height of the water in 
the regular course of the river (the Dove). 
On this account it has been deemed neces- 
sary to lower the bed of the river imme- 
diately Lelow the bridge. In doing this, the 
labourers discovered, amongst the stones 
and gravel, a quantity of small pieces of 
coin, which proved to be silver, and of the 
reiga of Edward the First. On more minute 
investigation, it appeared as though from 
one of the buttresses of the bridge, in a di- 
rect line fur 40 or 50 yards, the whole bed of 
the river was one entire mass of coin. On 
Wednesday there were hundreds of labourers 
and others, up to their middle in water, 
with shovels and riddles, at work the whole 
day exhuming this long concealed treasure. 
It is not the slightest exaggeration to state 
that upwards of 200 pieces of silver coin 
have been brought up at one time in the 
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shovel. On the most moderate possible 
calculation, more than 20,000 pieces were 
found on Wednesday. Single parties found 
upwards of 1,500. The coins, which are 
evidently of the reign of Edward the First, 
appear to have been originally of the value 
of 4d. There are at least five distinct coin- 
ages of the same reign. The mest common 
(and of this there are at least 100 to 1 of 
the other kinds) has a front face of the 
above monarch, the reverse having a cross, 
some coined at London, and others at Can- 
terbury. Another kind has also a full face 
of the monarch, in a kind of triangle ; 
“* Edw. R.” being very legible, the reverse 
having a cross, some of the Dublin and 
others of the Waterford coinage. The third 
kind has a profile of the monarch. It would 
appear as though a trench had originally 
been made and filled with these pieces. 
When a large quantity has been dug up at a 
time, it was observed that they lay in a 
marly substance, and not in the gravel which 
forms the outer bed of the river. The pieces 
were sold at the onset at from 10s. to 12s. 
per hundred, afterwards at 7s. 6d. per hun- 
dred. The silversmiths in Burton have 
given 4s. per ounce. A brass spur was also 
found, evidently of the same antiquity. 


Roman Coins DISCOVERED NEAR THE 
Giant’s Causeway. 

James Quig, of the Taugh mountain, 
near Pleaskin, two miles from the Giant's 
Causeway, was lately shovelling potatoes, 
when his mattock struck against a flag, 
raised it, and uncovered a heap of silver 
coins of the earlier Roman Emperors. Each 
was nearly the size of a shilling, but of a su- 
perior kind of silver, and the whole weighed 
eight pounds and a half. The poor man sould 
a hundred and ninety of them to an English 
gentleman at Coleraine fur a pound note. 


Renic oF ANTIQUITY FouUND aT Grimssy. 


During the progress of some excavations 
now inaking in a smal! paddock at Grimsby, 
belonging to Lord Yarborough, the founda- 
tion of an old stone wall was discovered, 
which had been covered down with earth, 
so as to form a lofty bank; in which state 
it has existed Leyond the memory of man, as 
a fence from the turnpike road that runs be- 
tween the churchyard and the vicarage- 
house. In the wall are a few carved stones, 
capitals of pillars, and some that have evi- 
dently been intended for the span of an 
arch. In levelling a small eminence in this 
paddock, it was discovered to be formed by 
an accumulation of *toal ashes, amongst 
which were several antique heads of tobacco 
pipes, a curious brass buckle, and a brass 
plated table spoon, which, by its peculiarity 
of shape and eccentric ornaments, indicates 
a very high antiquity. In the bowl of the 
spoon is the Government stamp, a lion's 
head crowned. This relic is in the posses- 
sion of the Rev. George Oliver. Several 
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old foundations have also been dug up, con- 
sisting of large squared stones, and, amongst 
the rest, a massive slab of blue slate, six 
inches in thickness, which was probably a 
fragment of a funeral monument from St. 
Mary’s church. A Nuremberg token has 
also been turned up, but these are usually 
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found in great alundance at Grimsby when 
the foundations of the old town are dis- 
turbed. On the obverse is a globe and cross ; 
and on the reverse three crowns, and the 
same number of fleurs de lis placed alter- 
nately in circle. The legend on each side is 
the same, viz., HANS : SCHVLTES.: NORMB. 





SELECT POETRY. 


SONNET 
On the Directors of the Literary Fund. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 
GENIUS, no longer sink beneath despair, 
Lo! to befriend thee an enlightened band, 
Who deal their bounty with a lib’ral hand, 
And give neglected worth protecting care— 
More apt to strain that bounty than to spare. 
Alas! that Genius e’er in need should 
stand 
In this hervic, gen’rous, glorious land; 
A land so justly fam’d for virtues rare. 
But Genius, caught by Fancvand the Muse, 
Strays from the paths that lead to worldly 
gain ; 
Contented some sequester’d shade to chuse, 
Heedless of future poverty and pain. 
Hence, that mankind may not its efforts lose, 
How must we honor this benignant train ! 


—@-—— 
SONG. 
By Henry Branpretu, Jun. 
I WANDER’D at eve in the fair ‘‘ land of 
roses *,”” [meet ; 
Where moonlight and magic and melody 
And I gazed on the flood which that fair 
land discloses, [sweet. 
Whose waters at once are both bitter and 
And «© Oh!” I exclaimed, as I looked on 
its waters, [Love ; 
«* How truly ye emblem the feelings of 
Now sweet and now bitter, as Beauty’s 
bright daughters, 
The vows of the lover disdain or approve. 
Yet still when J love, if the sweet and the 
bitter [stream, 
Be thus intermingled in life’s onward 
1’ll stay not to ask if for mortals were fitter 
The ever-sweet love of a summer day’s 
dream.” 
June 11, 1831. 


ne 
LINES ON PROPHECY. 


See Second Epistle general of St, Peter, 
Chap. I, v. 19. 


Hail! Prophecy, thou light divine, 
Whose glorious beams in darkness shine, 
And to the eye of Faith reveal, 

What Time must yet awhile conceal, 
’Till Wisdom infinite ordain 

Historic fact shall make it plain, 

And to the + watchful view proclaim 
The will of God, who still the same, 





* Mentioned by Moore in his Epicurean. 
+ St. Mark, chap. xiii. v.37. 


Amid the changes that perplex 
The nations and their rulers vex, 
Shall in the end with lustre bright, 
Turn the true Christian’s faith to sight. 
Then like the star of early dawn, 
Which ushers in th’ unclouded morn, 
And with its all enliv’ning ray, 
Foreruns the rising orb of day, 
‘Truth thro’ the moral world shall spread ; 
Cail to new life the slumb’ring dead; 
And dissipate that awful gloom, 
Which broods around the silent tomb. 
Hail, Prophecy! for thou canst cheer 
The soul amid the prospect drear, 
When hostile nations rise in arms, 
Filling the world with rude alarms, 
And those who scan thee uot aright 
Shrink from the scene with wild affright, 
Thy voice can every fear dispel, 
And bid the firm believer tell, 
‘¢ All things shall work for good to those 
Who walk uprightly ” in the close ; 
And they alone have cause to fear, 
Whose highest hopes are founded here— 
-——Here, on this world’s vain shifting sand, 
Regardless of its Ruler’s hand; 
Whose word, establish’d as a rock, 
Shall still withstand the rudest shock, 
Which mortal rage shall e’er have power, 
But for one fleeting day or hour ; 
Wich all its malice to perform, 
E’en in its most terrific form. 

May 12, 1831. M. CuamBeRrtin. 


Tue Poputation or Leamincton Spa. 


In twenty years, with great surprise, 
I’ve seen this wonderous Spa arise 
In growth, as well as population, 
Beyond foresight or calculation ; 
Exceeding that of any town. 

Or country vill around us known. 

For in that little space, I ween, 
Where forty cots were only seen, 
And of inhabitants no more 
Than ten (or ’bout a dozen) score, 
We now find mansions and hotels 
Around these famous mineral wells, 
Magnificently grand, extend 
Two miles in length, from end to end: 
Whilst of inhabitants there’s more 
Than fifty and three hundred score. 
For, by the aid of healthy twins ! 
With now and then the birth of trins ! 
Full thirty times, it thus appears, 
They’ve doubled souls, in twenty years. 
A total this of population, 

Not equall’d through the British nation ! 


Belle Vue Place, Leamington. J. Busser. 
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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 


To the Patrons and Friends of the Society for supporting and educating poor Children of 
Westmoreland Parents in London ; the Right Hon. the Lorp Cuancettor BrovcHam 
in the Chair. 


[The Address has been usually delivered by one of the boys; but this charity having always been 
under the especial patronage of the Earl of Lonsdale, the committee considered that the compli- 
ment to the Lord Chancellor, who has long been politically opposed to the Lowther family in West- 
moreland, might give umbrage during the present public excitement ; it was therefore thought pru- 


att 


} 
i 
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dent to suspend the usual address on the occasion of the late anniversary-] 


YE generous patrons of our humble cause, 
Receive this tribute of our poor applause. 
All we possess we owe to you,—to you 
The grateful homage of our hearts is due. 
Thrown unbefriended on the world’s wide 
scene, 
Without your liberal aid what had we been ? 
Like fragile barks upon the biilowy main, 
Sunk in misfortune, poverty, and pain. 
Where pure Philanthropy, celestial guest, 
Has fixt her mansion in each generous breast ; 
Where true Benevolence supports her reign, 
Our honest wants can never plead in vain. 
To youthful poverty you give relief, 
And heal the wounds of misery and grief ; 
You aid misfortune, hear the orphan’s prayer, 
And raise to hope the victims of despair. 
Thus the refreshing shower and vernal! breeze 
Call forth the blossoms to the leafless trees. 


Poor and forlorn, on your protection flung, 
We bless the land from whence our fathers 
sprung ; 
Ere we forget the blessings you bestow, 
Your nativeEden’s streams shall cease to flow. 
Should Fortune smile upon our future lot, 
The objects here will never be forgot ; 
And though our thanks are all we now can 
ive, [live. 
Your deeds shall long in fond remembrance 
May the great Solon of his country’s laws, 
(Who condescends to aid our humble cause) 
Long be our patron, and our county’s pride ; 
With virtue, worth, and learning by his side. 
On him may Heaven its choicest blessings 


shed, 
And cloudless sunshine settle on his head. 
Lansdowne Terrace, P.A.N. 


Oe 


THE GRAVE OF KEN. 
(Extracted from Mr. Bowles’s Life of Bishop Ken, reviewed in p. 529.) 


ON yonder heap of earth forlorn, 
Where Ken his place of burial chose, 

Peacefully shine, O sabbath Morn ! 
And, Eve, with gentlest hush, repuse. 


To him is rear’d no marble tomb, 
Within the dim cathedral-fane, 

But some faint flowers of summer, bloom, 
And silent falls the winter’s rain. 


No village monumental stone 
Records a verse, a date, a name ; 
What boots it ? When thy task is done, 
Christian, how vain the sound of Fame! 


Oh, far more grateful to thy God 
The voices of poor children rise,* 

Who hasten o’er the dewy sod, 
*¢To pay their morning sacrifice.” 


And can we listen to their hymn, 
Heard, haply, when the evening knell 
Sounds, where the village tower is dim, 
As if to bid the world farewell, 
Without a thought, that from the dust 
The morn shall wake the sleeping clay, 
And bid the faithful and the just 
Up spring to heaven’s eternal day ! 





* Alludisg to his well-known Hymns, Morning and Evening. 

































































This iron grating, with the mitre and crosier, is placed over Bishop Ken’s grave, at the 


east end of Frome church, the nearest parish in his former diocese to Longleat, 


of his decease. 


the place 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


June 14. This day the new Parliament 
assembled; and the usual formalities of 


of satisfaction. A prompt compliance with 
that demand prevented the necessity of fur- 





swearing members, &c. were proceeded 
with, which occupied the remainder of the 
week, The Right Hon. Manners Sutton 
was unanimously re-elected Speaker of the 
House of Commons, with singular marks of 
approbation, 

June 21. His Majesty opened the busi- 
ness of the Session with the following gra- 
cious Speech, which was read with a firm 
and audible voice. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen,—I have 
availed myself of the earliest opportunity of 
resorting to your advice and assistance after 
the dissolution of the late Parliament.—Hav- 
ing had recourse to that measure for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the sense of my people 
on the expediency of a Reform in the Repre- 
sentation, I have now to recommend that 
important question to your earliest and most 
attentive consideration; confident that, in 
any measures which you may prepare for its 
adjustment, you will carefully adhere to the 
acknowledged principles of the constitution, 
by which the prerogatives of the Crown, the 
authority of both houses of Parliament, and 
the rights and liberties of the people, are 
equally secured.—The assurances of a friendly 
disposition, which I continue to receive from 
all foreign powers, encourage the hope that, 
notwithstanding the civil commotions which 
have disturbed some parts of Europe, and 
the contest now existing in Poland, the ge- 
neral peace will be maintained. To the pre- 
servation of this blessing my most anxious 
care will be constantly directed.—The dis- 
cussions which have taken place on the af- 
fairs of Belgium have not yet been brought 
toa conclusion, but the most complete agree- 
ment continues to subsist between the powers 
whose plenipotentiaries have been engaged 
in the conferences of London. The princi- 
ple on which those conferences have been 
conducted has been that of not interfering 
with the right of the people of Belgium to 
regulate their internal affairs, and to esta- 
blish their government according to their 
own views of what may be most conducive 
to their future welfare and independence, 
under the sole cundition, sanctioned by the 
practice of nations, and founded on the prin- 
ciples of public law, that in the exercise of 
that undoubted right the security of neigh- 
bouring States should not be endangered.— 
A series of injuries and insults, for which, 
notwithstanding repeated remonstrances, all 
reparation was withheld, compelled me at 
last to order a squadron of my fleet to appear 
before Lisbon, with a peremptory demand 


ther es; but I have to regret that I 
have not yet been enabled to re-establish my 
diplomatic relations with the Portuguese 
Government. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons,— 
I have ordered estimates of the expenses of 
the current year to be laid before you, and I 
rely with confidence on your loyalty and 
zeal to make adequate provision for the pub- 
lic service, as well as for the farther applica - 
tion of the sums granted by the last Parlia- 
ment; always keeping in view the necessity 
of a wise and whol y in every 
branch of the public expenditure. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen,—It gives me 
great satisfaction to state to you, that the 
large reduction of taxes which took place in 
the last and in the present year, with a view 
to the relief of the labouring classes of the 
community, has not been attended with a 
proportionate diminution of the public in- 
come. I trust that such additional means 
as may be required to supply a part of the 
deficiency occasioned by these reductions 
may be found, without any material abridge- 
ment of the comforts of my people.—To as- 
sist the industry, to improve the resources, 
aud to maintain the credit of the country on 
sound principles, and on a safe and lasting 
foundation, will be, at all times, the objects 
of my solicitude, in the promotion of which 
I look with confidence to your zealous co- 
operation.—It is with deep concern that I 
have to announce to you the continued pro- 
gress of a formidable disease, to which my 
attention had been early directed, in the 
eastern parts of Europe. Information hav- 
ing been more recently received that it had 
extended its ravages to ports in the Baltic, 
from whence there is a great commercial 
intercourse with my dominions, I have di- 
rected that all the precautions should be 
taken which experience has recommended 
as most effectual for guarding against the 
introduction of so dangerous a malady into 
this country.—Great distress has unhappily 
prevailed in some districts, and more parti- 
cularly in a part of the western counties of 
Ireland ; to relieve which, in the most pres- 
sing cases, I have not hesitated to authorise 
the application of such means as were imme~ 
diately available for that purpose. But as- 
sistance of this nature is necessarily limited 
in its amount, and can only be temporary in 
its effect. The possibility, therefore, of 
introducing any measures, which, by assist- 
ing the improvement of the natural re- 
sources of the country, may tend to prevent 
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the recurrence of such evils, must be a sub- 
ject of the most anxious interest to me, and 
to you of the most grave and cautious con- 
sideration. —Local disturbances, unconnected 
with any political causes, have taken place 
both in this part of the United Kingdom 
and in Ireland. In the county of Clare, and 
in the adjoining parts of Roscommon and 
Galway, a system of violence and outrage 
had for some time been carried on to an 
alarming extent, for the repression of which 
the constitutional authority of the law has 
been vigorously and successfully exerted. 
By these means, the necessity of enacting 
new laws to strengthen the executive govern- 
ment with further powers will, I trust, be 
prevented. To avert sucha necessity has 
been, and ever will be, my most earnest de- 
sire; but if it should unfortunately arise, I 
do not doubt your firm resolution to main- 
tain the peace and order of society, by the 
adoption of such measures as may be re- 
quired for their more effectual protection.” 


Proceedings in Parliament.—-Foreign News. 


{June, 


On the conclusion of the speech, his Ma- 
jesty left the House amidst the universal ap- 
plauses of an iminense concourse of spec- 
tators. 

In the House or Lorps, the usual ad- 
dress, in answer to his Majesty’s speech, was 
moved by the Duke of Norfolk, and se- 
conded by the Earl of Mulgrave. In the 
Commons, the Address was moved by the 
Hon. Mr. Pelham, and seconded by Sir 
James Johnstone. After some discussion, 
both addresses were agreed to, without any 
amendment being proposed. 

House or Commons, June 24. 

Lord John Russell, after an introduetory 
speech cf considerable length, obtained 
leave to bring in a bill for amending the 
state of the Representation in England and 
Wales; the details of which have been al- 
ready stated in pp. 257-260. 

June 25.—Lord J. Russell's Rerorm 
Bit was read the first time, and the second 
reading appointed for the 4th of July. 





FOREIG 


FRANCE. 

France still displays all the elements of 
popular and political agitation, which will 
require a considerable period entirely to sub- 
due. The body politic seems to consist of 
three conflicting parties. First, the adhe- 
rents to a constitutional monarchy and advo- 
cates of peace, which are the most numerous 
portion of the community. Secondly, the 
violent republicans, who are clamorous for 
war, and intent on any change which may 
tend to give them an ascendancy in the 
State. The third and smallest party are the 
Carlists, or friends of the Bourbon dynasty, 
consisting of some of the old French aristo- 
-crats, the priests, and the dregs of the lower 
orders under their influence. In the midst 
-of these conflicting elements, it is no easy 
matter for a newly-established government, 
like that of France, to preserve itself from 
dissolution. ‘The most consummate pru- 
dence and address are necessary; and hi- 
therto, by the active co-operation of the 
national guard, it has been successful, not- 
withstanding the many popular disturbances 
of which France has lately been the theatre. 
On the 14th and 15th of June, a commo- 
tion arose in Paris of rather a serious cha- 
racter, and which required a large force of 
‘military and police to appease. The origin 
of the disturbance is stated to have been 
obscure and insignificant ; but the extent to 
which it spread, and the grave notice taken 
of it by all the journals, attest its serious in- 
terest, and the alarm with which the issue 
was regarded. At Beauclaire, in the south 
of France, the people on the féte day raised 
a tree of liberty. ‘The mayor called out the 
troops to pull down the tree and disperse 
the people. The soldiers fraternized with 


N NEWS. 
the patriots, and a body of Carlists, who 
came from the country to pull down the 
tree, were attacked by the chasseurs, some 
killed, some wounded, and others taken. 
Four officers of this corps were marked as 
Carlists, and uext day the chasseurs politely 
declined serving in their respective com- 
panies. Lyons has also been visited with 
disturbances, expressive of discontent with 
the existing order of things. The Chouans 
still agitate the west of France, but the go- 
vernment has at length decided on taking 
vigorous measures to repress these tumults. 
The long-expected and loudly-demanded 
dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies has 
taken place. The Electoral Colleges are 
convened for the elections on the Ist of 
July, and the Chambers of Peers and De- 
puties are summoned to meet for the dis- 
patch of business on the 9th of August. 
The Electoral.Law, which now, for the first 
time, comes into operation, has doubled the 
number of the electurs. 


BELGIUM. 


On the 4th of June, the National Con- 
gress at Brussels, after a long and important 
discussion, elected Prince Leopold king of 
Belgium, giving to the Prince a majority on 
the total number of voters of 152 to 15. 
After the decision had been pronounced, a 
deputation of ten members was appointed, 
with instructions to proceed to London, for 
the purpose of announcing the important 
decision of the Congress. But it appears 
that in consequence of the determination of 
the Belgians not to comply with the terms 
of the Great Powers, with respect to the 
settlement of the territories of that state, 
Prince Leopold at first declined to accept 
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the Crown, but eventually, by a formal re- 
ply, dated June 26th, he accepted the offer 
of the Belgic deputation. 


PORTUGAL. 

The Portuguese Government having re- 
fused satisfaction for the injuries committed 
on subjects of France (as stated in p. 454), 
on the 23d of May a French squadron, 
which had appeared before the bar of the 
Tagus, on the 16th began to make reprisals 
on the Portuguese merchant vessels. Late 
accounts state that the French had taken 
upwards of twenty ships before Lisbon and 
Oporto. They also mention that Don Mi- 
guel continues determined to avoid all re- 
conciliation with the French, and is actually 
fitting out a squadron, for the purpose, as it 
was supposed, of making an attack upon the 
French squadron. On the 2d of June, the 
Urania Portuguese corvette was taken off 
Terceira, by the Melpomene French frigate, 
with a brig in company, and sent to France. 


POLAND. 

The sanguinary struggle between the Rus- 
sians and the gallant Peles is still carried on 
with great obstinacy. After much ma- 
noeuvring and occasional skirmishing, during 
which the Poles succeeded in outflanking 
the Russians, on the 26th of May a general 
battle took place on the Narew, at Ostro- 
lenka, from which place the Poles had pre- 
viously driven the Russians. It was most 
most obstinate and sanguinary. The Poles 
remained masters of the field of battle, 
though they deemed it prudent to retire 
to Praga during the night. So desperate 
were the Russians that four regiments of 
the Imperial Guard were cut to pieces in at- 
tempting to cross the Narew. The Poles 
lost neither artillery, baggage, nor prisoners, 
for there was no quarter asked nor given. 
Two Polish Generals, Kicki and Kaminsi, 
and three Russian Generals were killed. 
The chief work was performed with the 
bayonet, which accounts for the great loss 
on both sides. The Poles lost 3,000, and 
the Russians twice the number. The ob- 
ject of the Polish commander was to throw 
a corps of patriot soldiers into Lithuania, to 
carry succour to the insurgents in that pro- 
vince, and to furnish them with a military 
staff and the necessary muniments of war. 
In that object he fully succceded, nor 
did he retreat a step until he had as- 
certained that General Chlapowski had 
actually effected a junction with the Li- 
thuanian insurgent forces, who, it ap- 
pears, on the same day, gained a complete 
victory over a column of Russians of three 
regiments, with Cossacks, and five pieces of 
artillery. ‘The whole body of Russians was 
surrounded and made prisoners. He has 
since been in pursuit of General Sacken with 
a numerous body of insurgents in Lithuania. 

The successor of Dwernicki, General 
Chrzanowski, has proved himself worthy of 
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the hero he succeeds. He was sent with 
8,000 men, hy the commander-in-chief, to 
retake Zamosc. The shortest way was 
through the enemies’ lines, and that he fol- 
lowed. He fought three successive battles, 
gained as many victories, and marched 
eighty-one English miles in three days, and 
succeeded in gaining his point in spite of the 
united efforts of De Witt and Kreutz, in 
force upwards of 24,000. In Volhynia, the 
insurgents under Count Emir Mactaw Rez- 
wuski, gave battle to the Russians at Ha- 
man, which fortress fell into the patriots” 
hands, with all the arms, ammunition, &c. 
The Polish provisional government has is- 
sued proclamations, and decreed that their 
brethren of the Russo-Polish provinces, who 
declare against the Czar, shall be considered 
as their fellow citizens,—shall be accepted 
into their political union, and shall be as- 
sisted and protected by every resource at 
their command. 

What may be of essential consequence to 
the Russian army, Count Diebitsch, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian forces, on 
the 10th of June, was attacked with the 
cholera morbus, and expired in a few hours. 
The general of infantry, Count Toll, tem- 
— d the cc nd of the army. 

t appears probable, that the breaking out 
of the cholera at Riga and Dantzic, will 
operate beneficially to the Polish cause, 
all the great supplies being drawn from 
Dantzic, where 120 vessels are put into 
quarantine, 





SARDINIA. 

Several edicts have been issued for refor- 
mation of the Sardinian government. One 
authorizes the senate in future to judge 
affairs which hitherto, by reason of the dig- 
nity of the parties, were always referred to 
the exclusive decision of the throne. Ano- 
ther abolishes all confiscation of property for 
political offences. A third abolishes the 
punishment of death for house robbery, &c. 
and also the horrid punishment of breaking 
on the wheel, and tearing the flesh with red 
hot pincers. 

TURKEY. 

The late insurrectionary movements in 
Turkey have been entirely suppressed. The 
Grand Vizier had received the reinforcements 
forwarded to him by his master ; and the re- 
bellious Pachas, defeated on every side, have 
been glad to obtain safety by unconditional 
submission. The Pacha of Scutari, the 
prime mover of the revolt, had fled, de- 
serted by all his followers, towards Scutari. 


BRAZILS. 

The last of the ancient Governments in 
South America has, at length, fallen. Don 
Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil, has been de- 
posed by his subjects. It appears the un- 
popular changes of the Administration were 
the immediate causes of the revolution; but 
the disposition to bring about such an event 
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had long been evident, both among the mass 
of the people and the higher order of the 
Brazilians. The real cause of the discontent 
was the favour extended by Don Pedro to 
the Portuguese, who were gradually insi- 
nuating themselves into power. As a proof 
that the insurrection was wide spread, it is 
sufficient to mention that a revolutionary 
movement occurred at Babia, 500 miles off, 
on the same day. The expenses of his 
Court formed an item in the catalogue of his 
magisterial sins. The Queen of Portugal 
could not fail to be an object of jealousy to 
the whole empire. The Ministers were 
charged with incapacity; the Emperor saw 
his danger, and dismissed the obnoxious 
members of his Cabinet. ‘The new minis- 
ters became quite as obnoxious as the old, 
and a demand for their dismissal was rejected 
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by Don Pedro. The disaffected at length 
broke out into open tumults, and attacked 
the palace. Don Pedro called upon the mi- 
litary to protect him, and gave orders to fire 
upon the people ; but they laid down their 
arms. Thus deserted, nothing remained for 
the Emperor but flight. He repaired with 
the Empress and a suite, consisting of a very 
few persons, on board the Volage frigate, 
commanded by LordColchester. Onthe7th 
he issued a proclamation, declaring that he 
abdicated the throne of Brazil in favour of 
his son, a child only five years of age, whom 
he recommended to the care of the nation. 
On the 9th of June he arrived at Falmouth, 
and after obtaining supplies, proceeded to 
Cherbourg; whence he shortly after took 
his departure for London, where he assumes 
the title of Duke of Braganza. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


Special Commissions have been held at 
Limerick and Clare for the trial of persons 
charged with turning up pasture land with 
the spade, aggravated in some instances by 
force and intimidation. There were 276 
persons for trial before the Clare Commis- 
sion, charged with various outrages. Se- 
veral were sentenced to be transported for 
life, for administering unlawful oaths. 

The accounts from Ireland are most ap- 
palling. Thousands are absolutely perishing 
with hunger, while vast numbers are pro- 
longing a miserable existence on food of the 
lowest description. Famine and disease are 
devastating whole districts in the south 
west of the island. But the munificent libe- 
rality of the British public will soon contri- 
bute to the alleviation of such heart-rending 
distress. 

On the 24th of May a dreadful affray oc- 
curred at Castle Pollard, co. Westmeath. 
Some women and children hissed the police, 
when they turned and fired a destructive 
volley of ball-cartridge in every direction. 
Nine were killed and seven mortally wound- 
ed. The firing was repeated with deliberate 
aim several times. A strict inquiry has 
been made into this dreadful affair; the 
evidence as to the conduct of the police was 
very conflicting, but the Coroner’s Jury 
brought in a verdict that the deaths were 
occasioned by the firing of the police, 
eighteen of whom have been committed for 
trial. 

A dreadful affray has taken place at New- 
tonbarry, co. Wexford,. arising from a 
seizure of cattle for tithe. It appears that 
the people prevented the cattle from being 
driven away, and the police were under the 
necessity of.calling in the yeomanry, who 
fired at the people, killing and wounding 
upwards of thirty. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Rev. Alexander Scott, the Patriarch 
of the Row heresy, and the Rev. Edward 
Irving, of London, author of certain ‘‘ here- 
tical pamphlets,” have been called to abide 
the decision of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. The sentence on 
the former gentleman was pronounced by 
the Moderator in these words—‘‘ The as- 
sembly finds that Mr. Scott, having declared 
that he did not believe the whole doctrines 
of the confession of faith which he sub- 
scribed when he became a preacher of the 
gospel, cannot continue a minister of the 
church, and he is, therefore, deprived of his 
license, and all ministers are prohibited 
from permitting him to preach in their 
churches.” Mr. Irving is prohibited from 
preaching in Scotland for the same offence. 

The celebrated Dr. Bell, the author of 
what is termed the Lancasterian plan of edu- 
cation in the church of England, has vested, 
in the names of four of the priacipal pro- 
fessors of St. Andrew’s, Scotland, 60,000/. 
three per cent. Reduced, and 60,0001. 
three per cent. Consols, to be applied to 
the purposes of education in the schools of 
St. Andrews. By this noble gift during his 
lifetime he has saved to this institution no 
less a sum than 10,000I. legacy duty. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The citizens of York have extended their 
protecting care to the remains of antiquity, 
in preserving not only their far-famed organ 
screen, but also the picturesque ruins of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, and the walls around their 
city. For the latter purpose, a restoration 
Committee has been formed, and subscrip- 
tions entered into, amounting to above 
30001., which have enabled them to com- 
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mence their labours. The Corporation 
have approved the plans, and have pledged 
themselves to use their utmost endeavours 
to perpetuate the benefits expected to result 
from this undertaking. 

The great national Welch meeting called 
the Eisteddvod, took place on May 25, 
when the prizes were thus distributed :— 
For Biographical Sketches of Distinguish- 
ed Welchmen — Mr. R. Williams, Christ 
Church, Oxford; On the Causes of Dis- 
senting in Wales—A. J. Jones, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn; for the best Poem on Welch 
History—Mr. R. F, Williams; an Essay 
on the Welch Language — ‘‘ Madog ab 
Owen Gwynedd” was the signature; for 
the best Welch Englyog «*On Woman,” 
signed ‘*Ab Cyrid wen.” The medals 
were presented by the ladies of the assembly. 

Serious outrages have been committed by 
the foresters in the neighbourhood of Dea, 
in Monmouthshire, arising from a notion 
which has been instilled into their minds by 
one Warren James, a pettifogger, who is 
regarded by these simple people as an oracle, 
and dignified with the title of ‘¢ the Coun- 
sellor,” that the enclosures of the forest 
were illegal, and that they would be justi- 
fied in destroying them. Acting on this 
suggestion, they have assembled in great 
force, and, in spite of the exertions and ad- 
monitions of the magistrates, levelled nearly 
fifty miles of substantial mounds in the 
space of four days, and laid open 10,000 
acres of fine young timber, of about twenty 
years’ growth, intended for the use of his 
Majesty’s Navy. Bodies of military were 
put in motion towards the scene of action, 
and order was at length restored. 

Some alarming disturbances have taken 
place among the iron manufacturers in 
South Wales. At Merthyr Tydvil, June 3, 
a large body of workmen, who had struck 
for wages, having proceeded to acts of out- 
rage, a party of the 93d Lighlanders arrived 
from Brecon by a forced march. The mob, 
with stones and other missiles, attacked the 
military, who were compelled in self-defence 
to fire, when ten or twelve of the populace 
were killed, and upwards of forty wounded. 
Several of the soldiers were wounded, among 
whom was the Major of the regiment. On 
the 4th the mob surrounded a troop of 
yeomanry cavalry, aud compelled them to 
deliver up their arms and ammunition. 
They afterwards got possession of twenty 
barrels of powder, and provided themselves 
with cannon from a foundry in the neigh- 
bourhood. The mob had no other object 
in this proceeding but an advance of wages, 
and the destruction of the manorial Court of 
Requests. They attacked the house (Mr. 
Coffin’s) in which this Court is held, de- 
manded the books, and then broke in and 
wholly destroyed the furniture and property. 
The magistrates and leading men of Swan- 
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sea have issued a Proclametion, in English 
and in Welsh, putting an end to the truck 
system, and rl ares, that henceforth the 
men’s wages are to be paid in money every 
Friday afternoon. 

A new harbour has been for some time 
forming at the entrance of Lake Lothing, 
below Norwich, by means of which that 
ancient city will become a seaport. On the 
3d of June the first vessel, the Ruby Yacht, 
of 50 tons, entered the lake through the 
lock from the sea. The admission of the 
sea-water proved fatal to thousands of the 
inhabitants of the lake, and its surface was 
seen covered with dead pike, carp, perch, 
bream, roach, and dace. 

June 20. The commencement of the 
Suspension Bridge from Clifton Down to 
Leigh Wood, took place (see p. 401). A 
numerous crowd of Bristolians witnessed 
the ceremony, Lady Elton performing the 
part which corresponds with the laying of 
foundation stones. 


- & 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

» June9. A portion of his late Majesty's 
wardrobe, including the Coronation robes, 
was sold by auction, by Mr. Phillips, ia 
New Bond-street. There were 120 lots, of 
which we subjoin the principal.—No. 13. 
A yellow and silver sash of the Guelphic 
Order, 31. 88. 35. The Coronation ruff, of 
Mechlin lace, 2/. 50. The Highland cos- 
tume worn at Dalkeith Palace in the sum- 
mer of 1822, 40/. 52. The crimson-velvet 
Coronation mantle, with silver star, em- 
broidered with gold, (which cost originally, 
according to the statement of the auctioneer, 
upwards of 500/.) forty-seven guineas. 67. 
A large white aigrette plume, brought from 
Paris by the Earl of Fife in 1815, and pre- 
sented to the late King, 15/. 95. The pur- 
ple-velvet Coronation mantle, embroidere i 
with gold, of which it was said to contain 
200 ounces, was knocked down at 55i. al- 
though it was said to have cost 3001, 96. 
A green velvet mantle, lined with ermine, 
presented by the Emperor Alexander, and 
cost upwards of 1000 guineas, was knocked 
down at 1251. 

June 14. A most numerous meeting of 
the officers of his Majesty’s navy took place 
in the Thatched-house Tavern for the pur- 
pose of establishing an institution destined 
for the education of the children of the 
officers of his Majesty’s navy. Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir H. Blackwood presided, and was 
supported by Lords Yarborough, Vernon, 
and Manvers, Admirals Sir J. Martin, Sir 
T. Williams, Sir J. Rowley, Tollemache, 
Lambert, and a long list of other highly 
distinguished officers. A committee was ap- 
pointed, and subscriptions to a large amount 
were entered into. 

An action was tried June 14 in the Com- 
mon Pleas, brought by St. John Long, the 
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medical gentleman whose name has of late 
been tolerably familiar to the public ear, 
against a pamphleteer of the name of 
Chubb, residing in Holywell-street, Strand, 
for a libel, purporting to be a life of the 
nostrum-monger, in which he was rather 
roughly handled. The Jury, after remain- 
ing out several hours, returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff—damages 1001. ! 





Cholera Morlus.—Such has been the 
alarming progress of this terrible disorder in 
the north and east of Europe, that the 
British government have been induced to 
adopt the most rigorous measures to prevent 
its introduction into this country. A Spe- 
cial Committee of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians met on the 15th of June to report on 
the documents submitted to them by the 
Government relative to the Cholera Mor- 
bus. After a long discussion, the Com- 
mittee came unanimously to the resolution 
of stating the following opinion :—** That 
the Cholera Morbus may be communicated 
by infected persons to those in health; but 
that no information which has reached the 
Committee justifies the supposition that it 
is communicable by merchandize. As a 
measure of safety, however, the Committee 





{ June, 


approve of the establishment of quarantine.” 
Orders in Council have been issued subject- 
ing all vessels coming from or having 
touched at any port or place in Russia, the 
Baltic, or Cattegate, or the yoga 74 
form quarantine, in Cromarty Bay, the Frith 
of Tay, the Frith of Forth, Whitebooth 
Roads, the Mother Bank, Plymouth, Fal- 
mouth, Milford Haven, Brambro-pool, or 
Holylock; and all vessels with foul Bills of 
Health, or without bills of health, are to 
proceed either to Cromarty Bay, Standgate 
Creek, or Milford Haven, to undergo the 
usual quarantine. 

The steady progress of the cholera mor- 
bus is one of the most remarkable features 
attending it. From Bengal it has travelled 
northward across the continents of Asia and 
Europe at a rate nearly equal. On entering 
the Russian empire, the disease first showed 
itself in Orenburg, the 26th August, 1829, 
and later in the viliage of Massina, February 
6, 1830. ‘The number of sufferers amount- 
ed to 3500, of whom 2725 recovered, 865 
perished. It has since manifested itself 
with great virulence at Moscow, Warsaw, 
Riga, Dantzic, and other ports in the 
Baltic ; though its duration at each place 
has been but short. 


———— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


GazeTtTE Promotions. 


May 19.—Adm. Sir H. Trollope to be 
G.C. B.—Vice-Adm. Edw, Griffiths Colpoys, 
and Vice-Adm. E. J. Foote, to be K. C. B. 

May 24.—Col. Fred. Fitzclarence, Capt. 
Adolphus Fitzclarence, R.N. and Rev. Aug. 
Fitzclarence, to have the title and prece~ 
dence of the younger son of a Marquis.— 
Sophia, wife of Sir Philip Sidney; Mary, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. the Se C. R. Fox; 
and Augusta, widow of the Hon. J. Kennedy 
Erskine, tu have the title and precedence of 
the daughter of a Marquis. 

May 25.—Knighted, Wm. Beatty, Esq. 
M.D. F.R.S., and W. Burnett, Esq. M.D. 

May 27.—Earl Grey to be K. G. 

May 28.—Margaret, widow of Richard 
Talbot, esq. created a Peeress of Ireland, by 
the title of Baroness Talbot, of Malahide, 
and Lady Malahide, of Malahide, co. Dub- 
lin, with remainder to her male heirs by the 
said Richard Talbot. 

May 31.—The Right Hon. Wm. Geo. 
Earl of Errol to be Baron Kilmarnock, of 
Kilmarnock, co. Ayr.—9th Foot, Lieut.-Col. 
H. Custance to be Lieut.-Col. 

Robert Wetherell, of Drewton, York, 
esq. and Aun his wife, daughter of John 
Fawsitt (formerly Johu Hornby), of Huns- 
ley, in the parish of Rowley, gent. (in com- 
pliance with the will of Mary, widow of Ro- 
bert Burton, of Beverley and Hotham, el- 
dest daughter and coheir of John Fawsitt, 


of Hull,) to take the name and arms of 
Fawsitt only. 

June 6.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Hutchinson 
to be Equerry to the Duke of Sussex.—Adm. 
the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, and Adm. Sir 
Benj. Hallowell Carew, to be G.C.B. 

June 7.—30th Foot—Major H. Smith 
Ormond, to be Major.—49th Foot—Ma- 
jor H. Croasdaile to be Major. Unat- 
tached—to be Majors, Capt. J. Kerr Ross, 
and Capt Geo. Graham. Brevet — Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Edw. Barnes, G.C.B. to have the 
rank of General in the East Indies only. 

June 8.—Vice-Adm. Cha. Ekins and Rear- 
Adm. Thomas Baker, to be K.C.B. 
Knighted, Col. S. Remnant Chapman, Go- 
vernor of the Bermudas. 

June 14.—Adm. Sir Tho. Foley, G.C.B. 
to be Rear-Adm. of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and of the Navies and Seas thereof. 
—John Henry Mandeville, esq. to be Se- 
cretary to his Majesty’s Embassy at the 
Sublime Porte. 

June 15.—Major-Gen. W. Nicolay to be 
Governor of St. Christopher, Nevis, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

June 16.—Creeted Peers of the United 
Kingdom : Ear! of Fingall as Baron Fingall, 
of Woolhampton-lodge, co. Berks; Earl of 
Sefton, as Baron Sefton, of Croxteth, co. 
Lancaster; Earl of Leitrim as Baron Cle- 
ments, of Kilmacrenan, co. Donegal; Lord 
Kinnaird as Baron Rossie, of Rossie, co. 


Perth; Right Hon. Geo. James Welbore 
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Agar Ellis as Baron Dover, of Dover, co. 
Kent.—Gen. W. Loftus to be Lieutenant of 
the Tower. 
June 22.—Knighted, the Rt. Hon. Ro- 
bert Wilmot Horton, Governor of Ceylon. 
The Earls of Leven and Selkirk, and Vis- 
count Falkland, are elected Representative 
Peers of Scotland, in the room of the Earl 
of Northesk deceased, the Earl of Errol 
created a Peer of Great Britain, and Lord 
Sinclair who has retired. 
Members returned for Scotland in the present 
Parliament not inserted in our list, p. 460. 


Argyle Co.—W. F. Campbell. 

Elgin Co.—Col. F. W. Grant. 

Fife Co.—Col. Lindsay.* 

Fortrose—C. L. C. Bruce. * 
<irkeudbright Co.—R. C. Fergusson. 

Kirkwall—J. Loch. 

Orkney and Zetland—G., Trail.* 

Ross Co.—Sir J. W. Mackenzie. 

Sutherland Co.—Sir H. Innes.* 

Wigton—E, Stewart.* 





EccresiastTicaL PrereERMENTS. 


Rev. Dr. French, Preb. in Ely Cath. 

Rev. — Harris, Preb. in St. David's Cath. 
Professor Lee, Preb. in Bristol Cath. 

Rev. G. Pearse, Minor Canon of Norwich. 
Rev. W. Allen, Bosherton V. co Pembr. 
Rev. R. Basnett, Gorton P. C. co. Lancaster. 
Rev. T. L. Bluett, Mullyan V. Cornwall. 
Rev. E. Boteler, St. Clement V. Sandwich. 





* Not in the last Parliament. 
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Rev. H. Cassell, Murley P. C. co, York. 

Rev. J. N. Davidson, East Harptree V. Som. 

Rev. H. Corrie, Kettering P. C. co. N’amp 

Rev. G. Dugard, St. Andrew at Ancuats R. 
co. Lancaster. 

Rev. F. Elwes, Whixoe R. Suffolk. 

Rev. P. Fosbrook, Lockington V. co. Leic. 

Rev. J. Halke, Weston cum Sutton V. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. S. Hall, Middleton Cheney R. Oxon. 

Rev. J. Hawkesworth, Woore P. C. Salop. 

Rev. P. Jacob, Crawley R. Hants. 

Rev. W. James, Rawmarsh R. co. York. 

Rev. Lawson, Moseley P.C. co. Worcester. 

Rev, F. G. Leach, Stackpool Elidor R. co. 
Pembr. 

Rev. J. C. Leak, Barningham Parva R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. C. F. Millard, Sedgeford V. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Millner, St. Augustine’s V. Bristol. 

Rev. C. Pilkington, St. Lawrence R. Win- 
chester. 

Rev. R. Roberts, Wadenhoe R. co. Npn. 

Rev. G. Sandby, St. Nicholas, with All 
Saints R. South Elsham, Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Selwyn, Braunston R. co. Leicester. 

Rev. E. R. Theed, Selling V. Kent. 

Rev. C. S. Twisleton, Ashaw R. co. Warw. 

Rev. H. J. Wharton, Babraham V. Camb. 

Rev. T. P. White, Exton R. Hants. 





CnapLains. 


. H. P. Hamilton, to Duke of Sussex. 
. R. Litler, to Earl of Winterton. 

. G. Ward, to East India Co. 

. R. Wodsworth, to Lord Palmerston. 


—_o— 
BIRTHS. 


April 22. At Anne’s Grove, the Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur G. Annesley, a son. 25. 
At Doonas House, co, Limerick, the wife of 
Capt. Felix V. Smith, a dau. 

May 21. In Park-place, St. James’s, the 
Marchioness of Worcester, a dau. 22. 
At the Rectory, East Lavant, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Legge, a son. 
24. At Tring Park, Herts, the wife of the 
Rev. J. E. Austen, a dau. The wife of 
Capt. T. Blair, E. 1.C. a dau, 26. The 
Hon. Mrs. Smith, Belgrave-street, a son. 
27. At Bishop’s Cannings, the wife 
of Archdeacon Macdonald, a son. 

Lately. At Limerick, the widow of Al- 
fred Wilson Trevelyan, esq. (see p. 382) 




















a son and heir. In the Regent’s Park, 
the wife of Thos. Chamberlayne, esq. of 
Cranbury Park and Weston Grove, Wilts. 
a dau. 

June2 At Clifton, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Plenderleath, a son. In Laura-place, 
Bath, the wife of Capt. Seton, Sth Dragoon 
Guards, a son. 5. At Marsden Ash, Es- 
sex, the wife of Rev. C. Edridge, a dau. 
6. The wife of W. Cole, Medlycott, esq. 
of Milborne Port, a son and heir. 9. 
In Bryanstone-square, the wife of Joseph 
Hume, esq. M.P. a son. 10. At Beck- 
ington Rectory, the wife of the Rev. C, 


Pickwick, a son. 




















—_—@®—_ 
MARRIAGES. 


May 10. At Chudleigh, Devonshire, 
Mr. John Weekes, of Riley, Devon, to 
Anna, dau. of the late Rev. H. Mugg, of 
Chudleigh. 18. At Great Wigston, 
Leicestershire, C. H. Baddeley, esq. Capt. 
E. I. C. to Anne, youngest dau. of the late 





J. Clarke, esq. ———19. At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, R. B, Cotgrave, esq. R.N. to 
Emily Henrietta, dau. of R. Ellis, esq. of 
Torrington-square. At Stratton St. Mar- 
garet, Wilts, J. E. E. Spink, esq. of Sibton, 
Suffolk, to Sophia Terry Jackson, eldest 
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dau. of the Rev. John Salter, Preb. of Salis- 
bury Cathedral. At Brompton, co. York, 
H. R. Beaumont, son of the late T. R. 
Beaumont, esq. of Bretton Hall, to Cathe- 
rine, dau. of Sir G. Cay'ey, Bt At Carls- 
thue, Captain Drummond (Melfort) to the 
Baroness de Rothberg Coligny, of Rhein- 
weiler, widow of Gen. Count Rapp At 
Craigends, Renfrewshire, W. Bonar, esq. 
banker in Edinburgh, to Miss Liliah Cun- 
ninghame, dau. of the late John Cunning- 
hame, esq. of Craigends. 21. At St. 
James’s, Westm. John Power, esq. M.D. of 
Leicester-place, to Cath. dau. of the late 
Chas. Brooks, esq. 24. At Brighton, 
G. Burroughs, esq. R. Art. to Celina, eldest 
dau. of the late Col. Childers, 11th Light 
Dragoons. At Paris, the Count G. M. 
Possenti, of Rome, to Mary, dau. of the 
late Col. Rogers, of Weston-super-Mare. 
——25. At Wickhambrook, Suffolk, the 
Rev. C. Dewhirst, of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
to Letitia, eldest dau. of N. W. Bromley, 
esq. of Bansfield Hall.-—26. At Mitcham, 
the Rev. Chas. Douglas Beckford, to Char- 
lotte Maria, second dau. of the late J. C. 
Middleton, esq. of Hildersham.— At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, F. C. Knowles, 
esq. eldest son of Adm. Sir C. Knowles, 
Bart. to Emma, fourth dau. of Sir G. Po- 
cock, Bart. 31. At Brinny, co. Cork, 
the Hon. Capt. W. Smyth Bernard, brother 
of the Earl of Bandon, to Eliz. only dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Gillman, late 81st Foot. 

Lately. At Malvern, Chas. W. H. Eve- 
red, son of John Evered, esq. of Hill-house, 
Som. to Emma, dau. of H. Candler, esq. 
grandson of the Ven. H. Candler, Archdea- 
con of Ossory. At Weyhill, the Rev. F. 
J. Courtenay, to Emma Camilla, only dau. 
of the Rev. W. Kilner, rector of Weyhill, 
Hants. 

June. 1. At St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, Lieut. G. Mason, R.N. to Ann, eldest 
dau. of W. Whitehead, esq. Teynham, Kent. 
At Hanley-castle, Henry Kift, esq. of 
Kingsdown, Bristol, to Margaret, youngest 
dau. of the late J. Gadsden, esq ——J. 
Clement Mead, esq. Keppel-street, Russell- 
square, to Emma, dau. of R. Bridge, esq. 

anor-house, Priddle-Trenthide, Dorset. 
At Wandsworth, Joshua Saunders, esq. 
to Mary Magdalen, dau. of James Morris, 
esq. East-hill, Wandsworth. At St. 
‘Pancras, J. O. Thompson, esq. to Mary 
Eliza, third dau. of the late Major Burn. 
——At St. George’s, Queen-square, Capt. 
D. Duff, to Eliz. Catherine, youngest dau. 
of the late W. Duff, Esq. 2. At Wal- 
ford, C. Ransford Court, esq. of St. Bria- 
vel’s, Gloucestershire, to Hesther Eliz. se- 
cond dau. of the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, F.S.A. 
Vicar of Walford, Herefordshire. At 
Cheltenham, Philip A. Brown, esq. to Caro- 
line Jesscinthia, third dau. of Sir Chas. H. 
Rich, Bart. At Bermondsey, the Rev. 
W. Curling, to Mary, dau, of the late James 
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Johnston, esq. 17th Lancers. 7. At 
Merstham, Surrey, J. Hennen, M.D. of the 
Royal Military Asylum, to Miss Phillips, 
of Hill Lodge, Southampton.——At St. 
James’s, Westminster, the Rev. W. Sib- 
thorpe Cole, to Mary, third dau. of the Rev. 
J. Maule, of Dover. At Cheltenham, 
the Rev. Thos. Gerard Leigh, to Henriana 
Matilda, dau. of the late Lord Henry Murray, 
and niece to the Duke of Athol. 9. At 
Bristol, the Rev. S. R. Capel, to Mary Ann, 
dau. of John Bush, esq.. At Stanmore, 
Philip Wroughton, esq. of Ibstone, Bucks, 
to Emma Sarah, eldest dau. of David Cham - 
bers, esq. Commander R.N. 11. At 
Chelsea, the Rev. J. T. Robinson, to Ma- 
rian, eldest dau. of Captain Lugard, Royal 
Military Asylum. 14, At Holt, the 
Rev. R. Foster, to Fanny, dau. of W. Bar- 
wick, esq. of Holt-lodge, Norfolk. At 
St. James’s, Westminster, the Rev. Wm. 
Dalton, of Liverpool, to Sarah, widow of 
R. B. Marsh, esq. of Lluyd House, Stafford- 
shire. 15. At Trinity Church, Maryle- 
bone, C. B. Elliott, esq. of the Bengal civil 
service, to Emily Gertrude, dau. of the late 
J. Dougan, esq. At Stanford, Major G. 
Birch, of Clare, co. Hants, to Lydia Diana, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. S. F. Dashwood, 
of Stanford Hall. 16. At St. Mary- 
la-honne Church, H. E. Beville, esq. 5th 
Dragoon Guards, to Charlotte, eldest dau. 
of G. N. Thompson, esq: of Chapel-street 
Grosvenor- place. 17. At Camberwell, 
the Rev. Edward Young, of Whitchurch, 
Hants, son of Capt. Young, R.N. to Emma, 
dau. of the late Stephen Cattley, esq. 
At Stradsett, Norfolk, H. Villebois, esq. to 
Maria, eldest dau. of the late T. P. Bagge, 
esq. 1s. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, R. M. Westmacott, esq. Capt. 98th 
Foot, to Louisa Marian, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Geo. Plummer, rector of North- 
hill, Cornwall. 21. At Chelsea, the 
Rev. Carr John Glyn, rector of Witchamp- 
ton, Dorset, son of Sir Rich. Carr Glyn, 
bart. to Augusta, dau. of John Granville, 
esq. of Cadogan-place. At Potterne, the 
Rev. Jasper Peck, son of the Rev. R. Peck, 
of Notton Lodge, Wilts, to Eliza Coppen- 
dale, fourth dau. of the Rev. Jeremiah Aw- 
dry, Vicar of Felsted, Essex ‘The Rev. 
T. G. P. Attwood, Vicar of Froxfield, to 
Eliz. eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry Wilson, 
Rector of Collingbourne Ducis. 22. At 
Blandford, the Rev. Edw. Poulett, Blunt, of 
Culford, Oxfordshire, to Caroline Ann, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. R. Clavell, 
Rector of Manston, Dorset. At Honi- 
ton, John Webber, esq. to Susan, fourth 
dau. of Gen. Churchill, lineal descendant 
of his Grace the great Duke of Marlborough. 
At Cranley, near Guilford, the Rev. 
David Bristow Baker, to Frances Maria, 
second dau. of the Rev. R. B. Wolfe, rec- 
tor of Cranley. 
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OBITUARY. 
oh 


Kinc oF Sarpinta. 

April —. At Genoa, aged 66, Charles- 
Felix-Joseph King of Sardinia, Duke of 
Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa. 

He was born April 6, 1765, the fifth 
of the six sons of King Victor-Amedeus, 
and the Archduchess Maria-Antonetta- 
Frederica, daughter of the Emperor 
Joseph the Second. Before his acces- 
sion to the Throne, he bore the title 
of Duke of Genoa. On the abdica- 
tion of his brother, King Victor Em- 
manuel, he was declared Sovereign 
of Sardinia, March the 13th, 1821, and 
confirmed on the 19th of the same 
month. The abdication of Charles-Em- 
manuel, the eldest brother, in 1802, had 
previously conferred the throne on 
Victor. Two sisters of this family were 
the wives of Louis XVIII. and Charles 
X. of France. 

King Charles married, April 6, 1807, 
Maria-Christina, daughter of Ferdinand 
the Fourth, King of the Two Sicilies, 
and sister of the present monarch of 
those islands ; but bad no issue. 

Heirs having failed from all the six 
sons of King Victor, a cousin, Charles- 
Amedeus, Prince of Savoy-Carignan, has 
succeeded to the throne. 





Tue Ear or Coventry. 

March 26. At Coventry House, Pic- 
cadilly, aged 72, the Right Hon. George 
William Coventry, seventh Earl of Co- 
ventry, and Viscount Deerhurst, co. 
Gloucester (1697), Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Worcestershire, 
Recorder of Worcester, High Bailiff of 
Tewkesbury, and High Steward of 
Evesham. 

His Lordship was born April 28, 1758, 
the eldest son of George- William the 6th 
Earl, and only son by his first Countess, 
Maria, eldest daughter of John Gun- 
ning, of Castle-Coote, co. Roscommon, 
esq. (and the Hon. Bridget Bourke, 
daughter of Theobald 6th Viscount 
Mayo). Miss Gunning was a very cele- 
brated beauty; and sister to Elizabeth 
Duchess of Hamilton. 

Before his father’s death his Lordship 
was deprived of sight, by a fall from his 
horse in hunting. Notwithstanding this 
calamity, on the decline of his father’s 
health, he was in 1807 appointed Vice- 
Lieutenant of the county of Worcester; 
and afterwards succeeded to the office of 
Lord Lieutenant. His father died Sept. 
3, 1809. 


His Lordship was twice married; 
firstly, March 18, 1777, to Lady Cathe- 
rine Henley, fourth daughter of Robert 
first Earl of Northington ; her Ladyship 
died without issue, Jan. 9, 1779: se- 
condly, in Jan. 1783, 10 Peggy, second 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Abraham 
Pitches, of Streatham in Surrey, Knt., 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had the numerous family of five sons and 
six daughters : 1. the Right Hon. George- 
William now Earl of Coventry, and late 
M.P. for Worcester; he was born in 
1784, married firstly in 1808 Lady Em- 
ma-Susanna Lygon, sister to the pre- 
sent Earl Beauchamp, by whom he had 
a son and heir, George-William, now 
Viscount Deerhurst; and secondly, in 
1811, Lady Mary Beauclerk, daughter 
of Aubrey 7th Duke of St. Alban’s, by 
whom he bas asurviving son and daugh- 
ter; 2. Lady Augusta-Maria, married in 
1806 to the present Major-General Sir 
Willoughby Cotton ; 3. Lady Georgiana- 
Catharine, married in 1807 to M. W. 
Barnes, esq. of Reigate; 4. the Hon. 
Emily-Elizabeth, who died in 1789; 5. 
the Hon, John Coventry; 6. the Hon. 
Thomas-Henry, who died an infant; 7. 
the Hon. Thomas-Henry Coventry; 8. 
Lady Jane-Emily, married in 1828 to 
James Goding, esq.; 9. the Hon. Wil- 
liam-James Coventry, of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, M.A. 1818; he married in 
1821, Mary, second daughter of James 
Laing, esq., and has several children; 
10. Lady Barbara, married in 1818 to 
Lieut.-Co}, Alexander-Charles Crawfurd, 
son of Sir James Crawfurd, Bart.; and 
11. Lady Sophia-Catherine, married in 
1821 to Sir Roger Gresley, Bart. 





Tue Earv or WINTERTON. - 


April 23. At Worthing, in the house 
of his son-in-law Sir Charles Chad, Bart. 
aged 72, the Right Hon. Edward Gartb 
Turnour, second Earl of Winterton and 
Viscount Turnour (1766), and Baron 
Winterton, of Gort, co. Galway (1761). 

He was born May 11, 1758, the eldest 
son of Edward the first Earl by his first 
wife the Hon. Anne Archer, second 
daughter and coheiress of Thomas Lord 
Archer. He was educated at Harrow, 
and at Trinity College, Oxford. He 
succeeded his father in the peerage Aug. 
11, 1788, and had since constantly re- 
sided at Shillinglee Park near Petworth, 
the abode of his lineal ancestors since 
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the Restoration, where he chiefly de- 
voted his time to agricultural pursuits, 

His Lordship was twice married ; 
firstly, Nov. 6, 1781, to Jane, daughter 
of Richard Chapman, of London, Esq. 
by whom be had four sons and three 
daughters: 1. Lady Jane; 2. the Right 
Hon. Edward now Earl of Winterton, 
born in 1784; he married in 1809 Lucy- 
Louisa, daughter of John Heys, esq. and 
has issue; 3. Lady Anne, marred iv 
1810 to Sir Charles Chad, Bart.; 4. the 
Hon, Arthur Richard Turnour, a Com- 
mander R.N.; he married Sept. 1, 1829, 
Charlotte-Fitzherbert, eldest daughter 
of the late George Daysh, esq. ; 5. Lady 
Isabella-Elizabeth ; 6. the Hon. and Rev. 
Adojphus-Augustus Turnour, Vicar of 
Besthorpe, Norfolk, and Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Norwich; he married in 1812 
Jessie, secund daughter of John Dewar, 
esq. and has several children; and 7. 
the Hon. John-Josiah, who died in 1728, 
aged ten. 

The Earl, baving lost his first Coun- 
tess June 18, 1792, married secondly, 
May 30, 1795, Harriet, eldest daughter 
of William Board of Paxhill Park in 
Sussex, esq. and widow of the Rev. John 
Bodicote. Her Ladyship survived her 
second widowhood only two days, dying 
at Shillinglee Park on the 25th April, 
aged 77. 

Tue Ear or Lispurne. 

May 18. Aged 62, the Right Hon. 
John Vaughan, third Earl of Lisburne 
(1776), sixth Viscount Lisburne and 
Baron Vaughan of Fethers (1695); a 
Colonel in the army. 

His Lordship was born March 3, 1769, 
the only son of Wilmot the first Earl by 
his second marriage with Dorothy eldest 
daughter of John Shafto of Whitworth, 
co. Durham, esq. He was appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Loyal Sheffield re- 
giment 27 Aug. 1794 ; and obtained the 
rank of Colonel in the army, Jan. 1, 
1800. He succeeded his half-brother 
Wilmot in the family honours, May 6, 
1820. 

His Lordship married Aug. 2, 1798, 
the Hon. Lucy Courtenay, fifth daugh- 
ter of William second Viscount Courte- 
nay, and sister to the present Earl of 
Devon; and by her Ladyship, who died 
Dec. 17, 1821, had a family of five sons 
and one daughter: 1. John-Wilmot- 
Courtenay, who died in 1818, in his 
nineteenth year; 2. the Right Hon. 
Ernest now Earl of Lisburne, born in 
1800; 3. the Hon. George Vaughan, a 
Captain in the Rifle brigade; 4, the 
Hon. John Shafto Vaughan ; 5. the Hon. 
William - Malet Vaughan, Lieut. 4th 
drag. guards ; and 6, Lady Lucy-Harriet, 
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Lorp CuiFrorb. 

April29. Athis seat, Ugbrooke Park, 
Devonshire, aged 71, the Right Hon. 
Charles Clifford, sixth Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh in Devonshire (1672), F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 28, 1759, 
the second son of Hugh fourth Lord 
Clifford, by Lady Anne Lee, daughter 
and coheir of George-Henry second and 
last Earl of Lichfield. He succeeded to 
the peerage on the death of his brother 
Hugh-Edward- Henry, Jan. 15, 1793. 

Lord Clifford married Nov. 29, 1786, 
the Hon. Eleanor-Mary Arundell, second 
daughter and coheiress of Henry eighth 
Lord Arundell of Wardour, second cou- 
sin and maternal aunt to the present 
Lord Arundell; by whom be had seven 
sons and eight daughters: 1. the Hon, 
Anna-Maria, who died in 1805, aged 16; 
2. the Hon. Christiana-Maria, married 
in 31811 to Humphrey Weld, esq. of 
Chidiock in Dorsetshire, esq.; 3. the 
Right Hon. Hugh-Charles now Lord 
Clifford ; he was born in 1790, and mar- 
ried in 1818 his second cousin Mary- 
Lucy, only daughter of Thomas Weld, 
of Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire (now a 
Cardinal of the Church of Rome), by 
Lucy-Bridget, daughter of the Hon. Tho- 
mas Cliffurd; his Lordship has a son 
and heir, born in 1819, and several other 
children; 4. Mary-Louisa, who died an 
infant; 5. Charles-Everard, who also died 
in infancy ; 6. the Hon. Elizabeth-Mary ; 
7. the Hon, Charlotte-Mary, who was 
married in 1817 to the Hon. Charlies 
Langdale, brother to Lord Stourton, and 
died in 1819, leaving two daughters; 8. 
the Hon. Charles-Thomas Clifford, who 
married in 1822 Theresa, the youngest 
daughter of Marmaduke-Constable Max- 
well, of Everingham Park, Yorkshire, 
esq. and has several children; 9. the 
Hon. Edward-Charles, who died in 1798, 
three days after his birth; 10. the Hon. 
Apollonia, his twin sister; 11. the Hon. 
Mary-Lucy, married in 1825 to tbe Hon. 
Charles Stourton, eldest son of Lord 
Stourton, and has three sons; 12. the 
Hon. Louisa-Mary; 13. the Hon, Ed- 
ward-Charles; 14. the Hon, Walter- 
Charles; and 15. the Hon. Robert- 
Henry; born in 1806. 





Lorp WALSINGHAM. 

April 26. In Harley-street, aged 54, 
the Right Hon. George de Grey, third 
Lord Walsingham, Baron of Walsing- 
ham in the county of Norfolk (1780), a 
Lieut.-General in the army, Lieut.-Col. 
of the first dragoons, and Comptroller 
of the First-Fruits Office. 

He was born June 11, 1776, the elder 
son of Thomas the second Lord Walsing- 
ham, by the Hon. Augusta-Georgina- 
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Elizabeth Irby, only daughter of Eliza- 
beth first Lord Boston. He entered the 
army in 1794 as Cornet in the first dra- 
goons, and obtained a Lieutenancy in 
the same regiment. He received a troop 
in the 25th light dragoons on that corps 
being raised, and succeeded to a Ma- 
jority. In 1796 he embarked with the 
regiment for India; it was landed on its 
passage at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
did duty there during the arrival and 
capture of the Dutch fleet in Saldana 
Bay. He afterwards proceeded to Ma- 
dras, and served with the cavalry of Gen. 
(afterwards Lord) Harris’s army during 
the campaign of 1799, which ended in 
the capture of Seringapatam, He was 
present with his regiment at tbe battle 
of Mullavelly. In 1799 he was appoint- 
ed to the Lieut.-Coloneley of the first 
dragoons, which he retained to his death, 
and in 1800 be returned to England. 

On the breaking out of the war in 
1803, Lieut.-Col, de Grey was appointed 
to the staff of the Home District, as 
Assistant Adjutant-general, and was 
employed in that situation until the be- 
ginning of 1805, when he returned to 
the command of the Ist dragoons, and 
did duty with his regiment from 1206 to 
1808 in Scotland and Ireland. In 1808 
he was appointed one of the King’s Aide- 
de-camps, with the rank of Colonel. He 
accompanied his corps to Lisbon in Au- 
gust 1809, and served with the cavalry 
in the Peninsula until the beginning of 
1812, when he was compelled by ill- 
health to return to England. He had 
been appointed in the beginning of 1810 
to the command of the brigade consist- 
ing of the 3d dragoon guards and 4th 
dragoons; with which he was present at 
the battle of Busaco, the battle of Al- 
buera, and the battle of Usagre. On 
his return home he was placed on the 
staff at Canterbury, where be continued 
till the peace in 1814. He was promoted 
to the rank of Major-General in 1811, 
and Lieut.-General in 1821. 

Lord Walsingham succeeded his fa- 
ther in the peerage Jan. 16, 1818, and 
alsoin the sinecure office of Comptroller 
of the First Fruits. He married May 10, 
1804, Matilda, eldest daughter of the 
late Paul Cobb Methuen, of Corsham 
House in Wiltshire, esq. and sister to 
the present Mr. Methuen, now High 
Sheriff of that county. 

The lives of both Lord and Lady Wal- 
singham were terminated at the same 
time, in their house in Harley-street. 
His Lordship appears to have acciden- 
tally set his bed on fire, and, either from 
the weakness consequent on previous 
indisposition, or from drowsiness, was 
unable to make his escape, His re- 
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mains were found in the drawing-room 
below (having fallen through the floor), 
so dreadfully burnt that the head and 
part of the body alone remained, Her 
Ladyship, who was in the back room, 
when suddenly awakened, so entirely 
lost her presence of mind, that she im- 
mediately followed her first impulse to 
throw herself out of window, although 
the passage by the staircase was unin- 
terrupted, She fell on the roof of an 
outhouse, broke both her thigh bones, 
and her right arm, and dreadfully muti- 
lated her face. She survived only four 
hours. The remains of the unfortunate 
couple were conveyed for interment to 
Merton in Norfolk.—Views of Merton 
Hall and Church, with memoirs of the 
family of de Grey, were published in our 
vol. xcv. pt. ii. p. 11. 

Lord Walsingham having bad no fa- 
milv, be is sueceeded in the title by bis - 
brother the Rev. Thomas de Grey, Arch- 
deacon of Surrey. 





Sin Henry WakeMAN, Bart. 

April 23. At Perdiswell, Worcester- 
shire, aged 78, Sr Heary Wakeman, 
Bart. 

Sir Henry was born Feb. 27, 1753, the 
second son of Thomas Wakeman, of 
Worcester, esq. by Mary, daughter of 
Henry Parry of Welchpool, esq. and was 
created a Baronet by patent dated Feb. 
20, 1828. He was twice married: 
firstly, Aug. 25, 1787, to Thevdosia, 
daughter of Juhu Freeman, of Gaines in 
Herefordshire, esq., aud by ber bad is- 
sue, two sons and one daughter: I. 
Henry, and 2. Charles, who both died 
unmarried; 3. Anne, married to Thomas 
Snepp, esq. His first marriage having 
been dissolved by Act of Parliament in 
1796, he married secondly, June 29, 
1797, Sarah, only daughter and beiress 
of Richard Ward Offley, of Hinton in 
Shropshire, esq. and had two other sons 
and one daughter: 4. Sir Offley Parbury 
Wakeman, born in 1799, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title; 5. the Rev. Edward 
Ward Wakeman, M.A. Perpetual Curate 
of Claines in Worcestershire; and 6, 
Emily-Offiey. 





ApmieaL Sir J. S. Yorke. 

May 5. Drowned in the Southamp- 
ton Water (from the accident noticed in 
p. 476), aged 62, Sir Joseph Sydney 
Yorke, K.C.B. Admiral of the Blue, and 
M.P. for Reigate ; half-brother to the 
Earl of Hardwicke. 

He was born in London, June 6, 1768, 
the third and voungest son of the Right 
Hon. Charles Yorke, Lord High Chan- 
cellor, by his second wife Agneta, one of 
the daughters and co-heiresses of Henry 
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Johnson, esq. of Great Berkhampstead 
in Hertfordshire. He entered the naval 
service Feb. 15, 1780; aud, after serving 
some time as Midshipman in the Duke 
of 98 guns, commanded by Sir Charles 
Douglas, Bart. removed with that dis- 
tinguished officer intu the Formidable, 
another second rate, bearing the flag of 
Lord Rodney, to whom he acted as Aid- 
de-camp, at the great battles fought off 
Guadaloupe, April 9th and 12th, 1782, 
in which the French fleet was totally de- 
feated, and Adm. the Count de Grasse 
taken prisoner. The Formidable having 
returned to England, Mr. Yorke, after a 
short interval, joined the Assistance of 
50 guns, Commodore Sir Charles Doug- 
las, stationed on the coast of America ; 
and subsequently the Salisbury 50 guns, 
Capt. Sir Erasmus Gower, bearing the 
broad pendant of Adm. J. Elliot, in which 
ship he continued on the Newfoundland 
station nearly three years, in the capa- 
city of master’s mate. He was pro- 
moted to the rairk of Lieutenant, June 
16, 1789, and served as such on board 
the Adamant of 50 guns, Rear-Adm. Sir 
R. Hughes, Bart., Thisbe frigate, and 
Victory of 100 guns, in the last of which 
he continued during the Spanish and 
Russian armaments. Jn February 1791, 
he was promoted to the command of the 
Rattlesnake sloop of war, in which ves- 
sel he cruised in the Channel, until the 
commencement of the war with the 
French Republic, when he was made 
Post into the Circe of 28 guns, by com- 
Mission dated Feb. 4, 1793. The Circe 
was actively employed in the Channel 
Soundings, Bay of Biscay, &c.; and Capt. 
Yorke had the good fortune to capture 
several of the enemy’s large privateers, 
and a number of merchant vessels. He 
also took the Espeigle French corvette 
close to Brest harbour, and in sight ofa 
very superior French squadron. 

In August 1794, Capt. Yorke removed 
into the Stag of 32 guns; and after 
serving some time on the same station 
as before, and the cvast of Ireland, he 
was ordered to juin the North Sea Fleet, 
at that period commanded by Lord 
Dunean. 

On the 22d of August, 1795, Captain 
Yorke being in company with a light 
squadron, under the orders of Capt. 
James Alms, gave chase tu two large 
ships aud a cutter, and brought the 
sternmost to action. After a conflict 
for about an hour, the enemy struck, 
and proved to be the Alliance Batavian 
frigate, of 36 guns and 240 men; her 
consorts, the Argo, of the same force, 
and Veigheld cutter of 16 guns, effected 
their escape, after sustaining a running 
fight with the other ships of the British 
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squadron. In this spirited action, the 
Stag had 4 men slain and 13 wounded, 
and the enemy between 40 and 50 killed 
and wounded. 

Capt. Yorke continued to command 
the Stag, and cruized with considerable 
success against the armed and trading 
vessels of the enemy, until March 1800, 
when he was appvinted to the Jason of 
36 guns; and ia the following year re- 
moved to the Canada, 74, which formed 
part of the western squadron during the 
continuance of the war. 

After the renewal of hostilities in 1803, 
Captain Yorke commanded successively 
the Prince George 98, Barfleur 98, and 
Christian VII. of 80 guns, until called 
to the Admiralty Board in 1810. He 
was knighted April 21, 1805, when he 
acted as proxy for his brother the Earl 
of Hardwicke, at the installation of the 
Order of the Garter then celebrated. 

When his brother the Rt. Hon.Charles 
Yorke was appointed First Lord of the 
Adwiralty in June 1810, Sir Joseph was 
nominated one of the junior Commis- 
sioners, and he retained his seat until 
1818. Onthe 31st July, 1810, he was 
advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue; and in January following, 
hoisted bis flag on board the Vengeur of 
74 guns, and assumed the command of 
a strong squadron, with which, and a 
large body of troops intended to rein- 
foree Lord Wellington’s army in Portu- 
gal, he arrived in the Tagus March 4. 
It was in consequence of this reinforce- 
ment that the French army, under Mar- 
shal Massena, broke up from Santarem, 
and began its retreat into Spain. He 
afterwards sailed to the Western Isles 
with a squadron consisting of three sail 
of the line and two frigates, for the pro- 
tection of the homeward bound East 
India fleet, the whole of which reached 
England in safety. Sir Joseph attained 
the rank of Vice-Admiral in 1814; and 
of Admiral in 1830. On the enlarge- 
ment of the Order of the Bath, he was 
nominated a Knight Commander, Jan, 
1, 1815; and in the course of the same 
year, he was presented with the freedom 
of the borough of Plymouth. 

Sir Joseph Yorke was for the greater 
part of his life a member of the House 
of Commons. He was first returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Reigate 
(iu which his family has long had consi- 
derable interest) at the general election 
of 1790. He was re-chosen at those in 
1796 and 1802; but in 1806 retired in 
favour of his nephew Lord Royston, and 
was elected for St. Germans, which he 
vacated in 1810 in favour of his brother. 
In 1812 he was elected for Sandwich ; in 
1818 again for Reigate, and also at the 
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subsequent elections of 1820, 1826, 
1830, and 1831. His lengthened Parlia- 
mentary career was distinguished by 
sound and constitutional views, un- 
flinching zeal for the interests of his 
profession, and invincible and irresisti- 
ble good humour. In the tumult of the 
most stormy debates, his voice was wont 
to appease the conflicting senate, and 
restore at least a momentary harmony 
by the quaint phraseology and shrewd 
observations he brought to bear upon 
the discussion. Itbas been truly added, 
that “his loss is doubly to be deplored 
at the present crisis, when his attach- 
ment to the Constitution, and unswerv- 
ing honesty, would have rendered him a 
valuable ally to the cause of rational 
freedom, and the menaced institutions 
of his native land.’’ 

Sir Joseph was Chairman of the Wa- 
terloo Bridge Company, in the manage- 
ment of whose concerns he took a very 
active part. His last appearance in pub- 
lic was on the 29th of April, when he 
presided at a meeting at the Thatched 
house Tavern, for the consideration of a 
plan suggested by Commander Dickson, 
R.N. for ** A School for the Education of 
the sons of Naval and Marine Officers, 
together with an Orphan Foundation, 
under the sanetion of the King’s most 
excellent Majesty.” 

Sir Joseph Yorke was twice married ; 
firstly, March 29, 1798, to Elizabeth- 
Weake, daughter of James Rattray, esq. 
by whom he had six sons and one daugh- 
ter; 1. Charles-Philip Yorke, a Captain 
R. N. who, in the event of his surviving 
his uncle, will succeed to the Earldom 
and other family titles ; 2.Sydney-John, 
who died in infancy; 3. Henry-Regi- 
nald; 4. Eliot-Thomas ; 5. Horatio-Nel- 
son, who died in 1814, in his twelfth 
year; 6. Grantham Munter Yorke, esq. 
who married in 1830 Marian-Emily, sis- 
ter to Sir H. C. Montgomery, Bart. ; 
and 7. Agneta-Elizabeth. 

Lady Yorke having deceased Jan. 29, 
1812, Sir Joseph married secondly, May 
22, 1813, the Most Hon. Urania-Anne 
Marchioness dowager of Clanricarde, 
widow of Henry Marquis of Clanricarde; 
and secondly of Colone! Peter Kington ; 
and sister to the present Marquis of 
Winchester, and to Vice-Adm. Lord 
Henry Paulet, K.C.B. Her Ladyship is 
now for the third time a widow. 

Sir Joseph Yorke’s will has been 
proved at Doctors’ Commons. He gives 
a legacy of 500/. to his wife the Mar- 
chioness, and his house and furniture 
at Hamblerice for life, after which they 
are to devolve to his eldest son. He de- 
clares that he does not bequeath her 
Ladyship any larger sum, in consequence 
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of her being amply provided for by mar- 
riage settlement. After a few legacies 
to servants, he bequeaths the residue of 
his property amongst his five children, 
and appoints three of his sons executors. 
The personal effects were sworn under 
40,000/. 

The remains of Sir Joseph Yorke were 
interred in the family vault at Wimple 
in Cambridgeshire. — One half of the 
yacht to which the fatal accident oc- 
curred, has been thrown on shore, and 
there is now little doubt that it was 
struck with lightning : we subjoin some 
brief notices of Sir Joseph’s fellow suf- 
ferers. 

Captain Matrnew Barton BrapBy 
was the youngest son of Rear-Adm. 
James Bradby, who died in 1809, aged 
73. Capt. B. was made a Lieutenant in 
1796 ; and a Commander in 1802. He 
subsequently commanded the Calypso, 
an 18 gun brig, in the North Sea, and 
was made Post Captain in 1810. He 
married, Nov. 25, 1808, Catherine, se- 
cond daughter of Vice-Admiral Billy 
Douglas, Commander-in-cbhief at Yar- 
mouth. His youngest sister is the wife 
of Capt. James Aberdour, R.N. 








Captain Thomas Youne, the other 
victim of this unfortunate accident, was 
born in Berkshire, in 1784. He entered 
the Navy in Sept. 1795 ; and served the 
whole of his time, as Midshipman and 
Lieutenant, under Sir Edward Thorn- 
brough, in the Robust 74, Formidable 
98, and various other ships, His first 
commission was signed in 1801; and 
his promotion to the rank of Commander 
in 1806. From that period, he succes- 
sively commanded the Curlew and Snake 
sloops, the Trent frigate, armed en fidite, 
bearing the flag of Sir Edward Thorn- 
brough, and the Redwing brig, on the 
Downs, North Sea, Leith, Irish, Ports- 
mouth, and Leeward Islands stations, 
until the conclusion of the war, in 1815. 
He obtained post-rank Jan. 1, 1817. 
Captain Young was married, first, in 
1812, to Mary, third daughter of the 
late Sir Edwin Jeynes, of Gloucester, 
and sister to Lady Thornbrough; se- 
condly, to Anna Maria, daugbter of the 
late Rev. C. Sturges, of Reading. 





Capt. Geo. M. Jones, R.N. 

Lately. At Malta, Captain George 
Matthew Jones, R.N. author of Travels 
in Russia and the north-eastern coun- 
tries of Europe. 

This gentleman was brother to Col. J. 
T. Jones, of the Royal Engineers, the 
constructor of the lines of Torres Ve- 
dras, and the officer who led the attack 
upon Bergen-op-Zoom. Capt. J. com- 
menced his naval career under the late 
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Sir J. S. Yorke. He received his first 
commission in 1802, and was junior 
Lieutenant of the Amphion 32, when 
that frigate conveyed Lord Nelson from 
off Brest to the Mediterranean, on the 
renewal of hostilities with France, in 
1803. He subsequently assisted at the 
capture of a Spanish squadron, laden 
with treasure, from South America 
bound to Cadiz. On the 8th Nov. 1808, 
he was severely wounded in a gallant 
but unsuccessful boat attack on the 
coast of Istria. On the 27th Aug. 1809, 
he again highly distinguished himself 
at the capture and destruction of six 
heavy gun vessels, seven trabacolas, and 
a land battery of four long 24-pounders, 
at the mouth of the Piavie, and in sight 
of the enemy’s squadron at Venice. In 
Sir William Hoste’s official letter on 
that occasion, ‘the prompt manner in 
which Lieut. Jones turned the guns of 
the battery on the enemy’s vessels,’” was 
noticed as highly praiseworthy. He af- 
terwards commanded the Tuscan brig, 
and was employed in co-operation with 
the defenders of Cadiz, during the siege 
of l’Isla de Leon, in the year 1811. His 
Jast appointment was, Jan. 23, 1817, to 
the Pandora of 18 guns, on the Irish 
station, where he remained for a period 
of nearly two years. He obtained post 
rank, Dec. 7, 1818. 

In 1827, Capt. Jones published ‘* Tra- 
vels in Norway, Sweden, Finland, Rus- 
sia, and Turkey; also on the coast of 
the Sea of Azof and of the Black Sea, 
&e. &c.” in 2 vols. 8vo. Previously to 
these travels, which were undertaken by 
him with a view to the acquisition of 
professional knowledge, he bad already 
inspected all the naval arsenals and ports 
of France and Holland ; and in this pub- 
lication he relates the result of his exa- 
mination of them, as well as of those of 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark ; thereby 
presenting his readers with a great store 
of accurate information, and much acute 
remark, on the amount and condition of 
the maritime force of most of the Eu- 
ropean powers. He received the great- 
est attention from the late and present 
Emperors of Russia, and from the Em- 
press Mother. 

Shortly after his travels, Capt. Jones 
was attacked by a paralysis of the limbs, 
and repaired to Italy for the recovery of 
his health. In astate of great debility, 
he had the misfortune to fall down a 
flight of steep stone steps at Malta; 
three of his ribs were broken, and his 
shoulder dislocated, and on the third 
day he expired. By this accident the 
naval service has lost a brave, skilful, 
and zealous officer; and his friends a 
man of enlightened mind, honourable 
conduct, and amiable manners. 


ARCHDEACON CHURTON. 

March 23. Aged 76, the Ven. Ralph 
Churton, M.A., Archdeacon of St. Da- 
vid’s, Rector of Middleton Cheney, 
Northamptonshire, and F.S.A. 

He was born Dec. 6, 1754, as is cor- 
rectly stated by Mr. Ormerod, the Histo- 
rian of Cheshire, ‘* at an estate called 
the Snabb in the township of Bickley,’’ 
and parish of Malpas, the younger of 
two sons of Thomas Churton and Sarah 
Clemson. His early demonstration of 
talents and piety, united to a frame of 
body naturally weak, appears to have 
suggested to a tender mother (uf whom, 
though he lost ber with bis other parent 
in childhood, he always spoke in terms 
of the strongest affection,) the wish to 
have him educated for the Church. It 
was a happy Providence that this wish 
was formed, and more happy that it was 
formed where the most amiable of men, 
and honoured son of the Church of Eng- 
land, the late Archdeacon Townson, was 
at hand to foster it. The circumstances 
attending his education were afterwards 
thus modestly detailed by himself in his 
Life of Fownson : 

** The writer of these memoirs was the 
younger son of one of Dr. Townson’s pa- 
rishioners, a yeoman. Ata proper age 
he was put to the grammar school at 
Malpas, with wishes, I believe, rather 
than any just hopes, of bringing him up 
to the church. Jt pleased God that both 
his parents died; but he continued at 
school; and his worthy master, the 
Rev. Mr. Evans, recommended him to 
Dr. Townson, who made him presents 
of books, and frequently assisted and di- 
rected his studies. By Dr. Townson’s 
recommendation, he was entered at 
Brasenose in 1772; and the same gene- 
rous hand contributed one half towards 
his academical expenses.” 

In a letter which he afterwards wrote 
to Bishop Heber on bis appointment to 
the See of Calcutta, be tells this charac- 
teristic anecdote: ‘“* When I was left, 
more than fifty years ago, a fatherless 
and motherless boy,—an honest labourer 
on the farm suggested to me this natu- 
ral source of consolation: ‘ You will 
now have the prayers of the Church for 
you.’ May you find in this thought the 
comfort which [ then found : for you also 
will now remember, if your spirit should 
incline to sink under your arduous duties, 
that you have the prayers of the Church 
for you.” 

Among his schoolfellows at Malpas, 
was the late Thomas Crewe Dod, Esq. 
of Edge, near Malpas, whose death inMay 
1827 is noticed in our vol. xcvil. i. 475 3 
and whose warmhearted friendship was 
continued from this time to his death, 
through a life often tried in battle-fields, 
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and passed in scenes frequently far dis- 
tant and always far different from the 
retired occupations of a student. 

In 1778 Mr. Churton was elected a 
Fellow of his College; in 1785 he was 
chosen Bampton Lecturer; appointed 
Whiteball Preacher by Bp. Porteus in 
1788; in 1792 his kind friend and bene- 
factor, Dr. Townson, lived to see him 
presented by his College to the living of 
Middleton Cheney ;—he was collated to 
the Archdeaconry of St. David’s, by 
Bishop Burgess, in 1805; and it is due 
to his memory, as well as to the honour 
of a distinguished statesman now living, 
to add, that the friendship of Viscount 
Sidmouth would have raised him to a 
stil higher dignity, bad not political 
changes frustrated his intention, 

The protection of Townson, and his 
own rising merit, procured him, early in 
his academic life, many valued friends. 
Among those with whom he was on ha- 
bits of intimacy, were the learned and 
pious Lewis Bagot, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
and Dean of Christ Church; Sir Roger 
Newdigate, Bart. a name now long en- 
deared to the Oxford Muses; the excellent 
and learned Dr. Winchester. author of 
the * Dissertation on the XVIItb Article 
of the Church of England ;’’ and the 
amiable Naturalist, and sincere Chris- 
tian, Gilbert White, whose hospitable 
roof at Selborne, Hants, generally re- 
ceived him at Christmas to what its 
ewner called a winter migration. ‘ For 
if you cannot be as regular,” said the 
rural Philosopher, “* as a ring-ousel or a 
swallow, where is the use of all your 
knowledge, since it may be outdone by 
instinct ?”” 

He was also at this period bappy in 
the friendship of the memorable Richard 
Gough, to whom a kindred zeal in anti- 
quarian researches could not fail to re- 
commend him; of John Loveday, Esq. 
of Caversham, Berks, and his son John 
Loveday, D.C. L. of Williamscot, Oxon ; 
to whose superior powers of mind, and 
exact judgment, be constantly express- 
ed his obligations, and paid a feeling tri- 
bute to their memory in his Life of Town- 
son and the preface to his Life of Nowell. 

The friend of bis youthful choice was 
however one whose career of honour was 
speedily shortened by the grave. This 
was Henry Edwards Davis, then of Balliol 
College, the author of ‘* Remarks on 
Gibbon,” the only one of his assailants 
to whom Gibbon replied. It was indeed 
one of those exploits which are consider- 
ed so peculiarly the province of maturer 
years, that a late biographerand relative* 





* The Rev. W. Macdonald, editor of 
Seleet Works of Bp, Douglas. 


of Bp. Douglas bas with pardonable par- 
tiality, claimed for the Bishop the credit 
of having guided the pen of Henry Davis. 
It is no detraction from the fair fame of 
that 

“— scourge of impostors, and terror of quacks,” 
to state, on the certain authority of 
Archdeacon Churton, that, except in 
giving Henry Davis access to his va- 
luable library, Bp. Douglas had little or 
no literary share in the achievement. 

The Archdeacon was the author of a 
numerous list of works, chiefly in divi- 
nity and ecclesiastical biography, bear- 
ing the impress of a conscientious de- 
votedness to principle, underthe guidance 
of a cultivated taste, and a sound under- 
standing. The titles of the principal of 
these are as follow: 

1. Bampton Lectures ; eight Sermons 
on the Prophecies relating totheDestruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, preached before the 
University of Oxford, 1785, 8vo. 

2. A Memoir of Thomas Townson, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Richmond, and Rec- 
tor of Malpas, Cheshire, &c. prefixed to 
**a Discourse on the Evangelical His- 
tory from the Interment to the Ascen- 
sion,” published after Dr. Townson’s 
death by John Loveday, esq. D.C.L. Ox- 
ford, 1793. This memoir has been wholly 
or in part thrice reprinted ; in 1810, pre- 
fixed tu an edition of Townson’s whole 
Works, 2 vols. 8vo.; in 1828, with a 
private impression of ‘* Practical Dis- 
courses,” by the late Archdeacon Town- 
sou,” edited by the present distinguished 
and venerated Bishop of Limerick ; and 
in 1830, with the same Discourses pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cochran and Duncan. 
Bishop Jebb has characterized Archdea- 
con Churton’s memoir of his friend as 
‘an admirable biographical sketch, 
uniting the fine simplicity of Isaak 
Walton with the classical elegance of 
Lowth.” 

3. A Short Defence of the Church of 
England, &c. addressed to the inhabit- 
ants of Middleton Cheney, Northamp- 
tonshire. Oxford, 1795. 

4. An Answer to a Letter from Fran- 
cis Eyre, of Warkworth, Esq. on the 
*‘ Short Defence,” &c. Oxford, 1796. 

5. A Postscript to an Answer to Fran- 
cis Eyre, Esq. occasioned by his late 
publication entitled A Reply to the Rev. 
R. Churton, &c. Oxford, 1798. 

6. Another Postscript to the same, 
1801. 

7. A Letter to the Bp, of Worcester, 
occasioned by his Strictures on Arch- 
bishop Secker and Bishop Lowth, in his 
Life of Bishop Warburton. Oxf. 1796. 

8. The Lives of William Smyth, Bi- 
shop of Lincoln, and Sir Richard Sutton, 
Knight, founders of Brazen Nose Col- 
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lege, Oxford, 1800, 8vo.—To this work 
a Supplement was published in 1803. 

9. The Life of Alexander Nowell, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, &c. Oxford, 1809, 
8vo. (reviewed in our vol. LXxIx. 345, 
948, and further noticed ibid. 796, 1200; 
LXXx. i. 24, 214, 503, ii. 3.) 

10. The Works of Thomas Townson, 
D.D. with an Account of the Author, an 
Introduction to the Discourses on the 
Gospels, and a Sermon on the Quota- 
tions in the Old Testament. 1810, 2 vols. 
8vo. (reviewed in vol, LXxX. ii. 47--52.) 

11. Several detached Sermons on va- 
rious occasions; viz. The Will of God 
the ground and principle of civil as well 
as religious obedience, preached befure 
the University of Oxford, 1789; A Fast 
Sermon, before the University, 1793 ; 
A Sermon at the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough’s Visitation, at Towcester, 1798 ; 
Antichrist, the Man of Sin, before the 
University, 1802; The constitution and 
example of the Seven Apocalyptic 
Churches, at Lambeth, at the conse- 
cration of Thomas (Burgess) Bishop of 
St. David’s, and John (Fisher) Bishop of 
Exeter, 1803; The reality of the Gun- 
powder Plot vindicated from some re- 
cent misrepresentations [of Bishop Mil- 
ner], before the University, 1805; On 
the manner of our Lord’s Preaching, 
1819; The duty of maintaining primi- 
tive Truth, 1819. 

The last publication from bis pen was 
a short Memoir of his friend the classi- 
cal and accomplished Dr. Richard Chan- 
dler, prefixed to a new edition of bis 
*©Travels in Asia Minor and Greece.” 
2 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 1825. 

In affording assistance to other au- 
thors, Mr. Churton was ever liberal and 
kind. He is enumerated by Mr. Gough 
among his most valuable correspon- 
dents; and that learned antiquary tes- 
tified his regard for him, not only in a 
bequest of 100/., but by the solemn gift, 
not long before his death, of a few va- 
luable books. Among these was a copy 
of Wood’s Athenz Oxonienses, contain- 
ing the manuscript notes of Bishop Ken- 
nett; and which, after Mr. Churton’s 
decease, was to be placed with the bulk 
of Mr. Gough’s books in the Bodleian 
Library. Immediately on receiving the 
announcement of the new edition of that 
great work, Mr. Churton anticipated 
the transmission of the volumes to the 
Bodleian, in order that the editor, Dr, 
Bliss, might have access to the informa- 
tion they contained. In the same way, 
and for a similar purpose, the Bishop’s 
own copy of his “ Parochial Antiqui- 
ties” was transmitted to Dr. Bandinel. 

Mr. Nichols, in bis ‘* Literary Anec- 
dotes,”’ was also materially assisted by 


Mr. Archdeacon Churton; as was Mr. 
Chalmers, in his History of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

Among the acknowledgments in the 
preface to the History of Cheshire is the 
following: ‘The name of Archdeacon 
Churton must follow that of his deceas-d 
friend (Dean Cholmondeley). To his 
communications the author is indebted 
for an ample account of the Rectors of 
Malpas, and other interesting particu- 
Jars relative to that parish, and for a va- 
riety of notices extracted from bis MS. 
collections,compiled from various sources 
during the time he was employed in his 
excellent Lives of the Founders of 
Brasenose.”’ 

To Mr. Baker’s History of Northamp- 
tonshire, besides such information as it 
is in the power of every parochial cler- 
gyman to bestow on a county historian, 
and some literary notices of the rectors 
his predecessors, the Archdeacon contri- 
buted a fine engraving of the church at 
Middleton Cheney. 

With his friends, Dr. Burgess, the 
present learned and pious Bishop of 
Salisbury, Dr. Thos. Dunham Whitaker, 
the late elegant historian of Craven and 
of Yorkshire, the excellent Rev. J. B. 
Blakeway, one of the authors of the 
*‘ History of Shrewsbury,” of whom a 
beautiful and just Memoir is given in 
vol. xcvi. i. 369, and the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, author of many well-known theo-~ 
logical and philological works, he was 
frequently in correspondence on the li- 
terary subjects in which they were en- 
gaged. 

To the pages of this Miscellany the 
Archdeacon was for many years a fre- 
quent contributor; and his communica- 
tions were always characterised by depth 
of learning, accuracy of judgment, and 
the warmest attachment to the constitu- 
tion in church and state. 

Archdeacon Churton married, July 
11, 1796, Mary Calcot, of Stene in 
Northamptonshire, and had eight chil 
dren, of whom four only survive. His 
third son, William Ralph Churton, edu- 
cated at Rugby, sometime of Lincoln 
College, afterwards on the Michel foun- 
dation at“ Queen’s, and then Fellow of 
Oriel College, obtained in 1820 the Chan- 
cellor’s prize for Latin verse, the subject 
of which was ‘* Newtoni Systema,” af- 
terwards a First Class degree in 1822, 
and in 1824 the University prize for an 
English essay, on ‘* Athens in the time 
of Pericles, and Rome in the time of 
Augustus.” After these academical 
honours, having travelled a short time 
in Italy and other parts of the Conti- 
nent, he was soon after his return ap- 
pointed Domestic Chaplain to Dr. How- 
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ley, then Bishop of London, now the 
accomplished Primate of the English 
Church. On the 29th of August, 1828, 
he died of a consumption at the age of 
26, to the unspeakable sorrow of his fa- 
mily, and many friends distinguished for 
talents and character, whose esteem 
raised a monumental tablet in St. Mary’s 
Oxford, with the following inscription : 


«¢M, S. Gulielmi Radulphi Churton, 
Collegii Orielensis Socii, et per biennium 
Gulielmo Episcopo Londinensi a sacris do- 
mesticis, qui phthisi eheu prereptus, Mid- 
dletonize in agro Northamptoniensi supre- 
mum diem obiit kal. Septemb. anno sacro 
M.DCCC.XXVIII. ztatis xxvi1. Animo erat 
pio, candido, sereno, ingenio acri, doctrina 
eleganti, et, quod in illa ztate mireris, judi- 
cio subacto et limato. TsdAem9ass av odiyw 
ewAnpwoe ypovous waxpovs, Juveni desidera- 
tissimo amici meerentes.” 


John, the fourth son, died at the 
Charterbouse, Nov. 15, 1814, aged 11. 
In March 17, 1829, the Archdeacon lost 
his wife, the affectionate mother of his 
children : Caroline, his youngest daugh- 
ter, died April 19 following; and his 
second daughter Anne, on the 11th of 
December in the same year. 

His surviving children are, 1. the Rev. 
Thomas Townson Churton, M.A. now 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose; 2. the 
Rev. Edward Churton, M.A. of Christ 
Church, now Master of the Hackney 
Church of England School ; 3. Mary; 4. 
Henry-Burgess-Whitaker, of Balliol Coll. 

In private life Archdeacon Churton 
was, as this sho:t memoir will testify, 
and the names of many honoured indi- 
viduals now living might be adduced to 
prove, a zealous and unchanging friend, 
and most exemplary in all his domestic 
and social duties. His diligence as a 
Parish Priest was unremitting; during 
an incumbency of nearly forty years in 
a poor and populous village, be was never 
for any continuance absent from his pa- 
rish ; even on such occasions his choicest 
relaxation being to pay an occasional 
visit to his poor townsmen at Malpas, 
and to preach over the grave of Town- 
son. To purposes of charity and lite- 
rature he was ever ready to devote a 
portion of an income which was far from 
abundant. Though his knowledge was 
most extensive, he had nothing of the 
pride of learning; and in his addresses 
to his country congregation, he spoke a 
language which the poorest could com- 
prehend. Though his uncompromising 
attachment to the truth, which he found 
In the Church of England, forced him 
into unwilling controversy with Roman 
Catholics and Protestant Dissenters, his 
opponents respected the principles by 


which they could not be convinced. The 
late Dr. O’Connor more liberally sought 
his acquaintance ; and a Roman Catho- 
lic Priest, with whom he was frequently 
opposed, was heard to declare (as a ten- 
der-hearted Irish woman is said to bave 
prayed for Charles Leslie), that * if it 
were possible for a heretic to be saved, 
he thought an exception must be made 
for Archdeacon Churton.” 





Ropert CiLutrersuck, Esg. F.S.A. 


May 25. At Watford, in his 59th year, 
Robert Clutterbuck, esq. B.A., F.S.A. a 
Deputy Lieutenant and magistrate for 
Hertfordshire, and author of the History 
of that county. 

The family of Clutterbuck are de- 
scended from Richard Clutterbuck, who 
is supposed to have emigrated from the 
Netherlands, and died in 1591]. His 
sons were clothiers at King’s Stanley 
in Hertfordshire. Sir Thomas Clutter- 
buck, an Alderman of London, was the 
grandson of one of them, and was 
knighted in 1669; the grandson of an- 
other was the Rev. Thomas Clutterbuck, 
D. D. Archdeacon of Winchester, from 
whom Henry Clutterbuck, M. D. now 
living, is descended. In the third vo- 
lume of his History (pp. 300—302), Mr. 
Clutterbuck has printed a pedigree, com- 
prising several branches, but not in- 
cluding his own. He was the eldest sur- 
viving son of Thomas Clutterbuck, of 
Watford, esq. by Sarah daughter of Ro- 
bert Thurgood, esq. of Baldock, from 
whom he inherited, with other property 
in that neighbourhood, the principal 
manor of Hinxworth in Hertfordshire, to 
which Mr.Clutterbuck added, by purchase 
in 1801, Pulters, the only other manor in 
that parish. Thomas Clutterbuck, esq. 
F.S.A. of Bushey, and Peter Clutterbuck, 
esy. of Stanmore, are his younger bro- 
thers, 

Mr. Clutterbuck was born at Watford, 
June 28, 1772. At an early age he was 
sent to Harrow-school; and he conti- 
nued there until be was entered as a 
Gentleman Commoner of Exeter college, 
Oxford. Ai the Installation of the Duke 
of Portland in the year 1792, as Chan- 
cellor of that University, he was amongst 
the number of those who recited in the 
Theatre Latin verses composed in ho- 
nour of the occasion. He subsequently 
touk the degree of B.A.; and then en- 
tered at Lincoln’s Inn, intending to 
make the Law his profession; but his 
ardour in the pursuit of chemistry, and 
in painting (in which he took lessons of 
Barry), induced him, after a residence 
of several years in London, to abandon 
his original plans. In the year 1798 he 
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married Marianne the eldest daughter of 
Colonel James Capper, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service; and, after a 
few years residence at the seat of his 
father-in-law, Cathays, near Cardiff in 
Glamorgansbire, he took possession of 
his paternal estate at Watford, where he 
continued to reside until his death. 
He there succeeded his much-respected 
father as a magistrate; and the im- 
partiality and integrity with which he 
executed the duties of that arduous 
office, will be long remembered and ap- 
preciated by the inhabitants of Watford 
and its vicinity. 

During the intervals of these public 
duties, Mr. Clutterbuck employed his 
active and well-arranged mind in col- 
lecting materials for a new edition of 
Chauncy’s History of Hertfordshire. 
These intentions he publicly announced 
in our Miscellany in 1809 (Lxx1x. 693), 
but finding his manuscripts greatly ac- 
cumulated, and having fortunately pur- 
chased in 1811 the genealogical collec- 
tions for Hertfordshire, made by the 
late Thomas Blore, esq. F.S.A. (see vol. 
LXXXI. i. 207), he formed the resolution 
of publishing a completely new History 
of his native County, making such use 
only of Chauncy’s materials as were to 
his purpose. In this object he steadily 
persevered for eighteen years, and the 
result was an elegant and complete His- 
tory, in three folio volumes, which will 
hand down his name in honourable con- 
nection with his native county, to the 
latest posterity. The first volume was 
published in 1816 (see vol. LXxXvI. i. p. 
425-431). The second appeared in 1821 
(vol. xcl. i. p. 521) ; and the third was 
published in 1827 (vol. xcvil. ii. p. 150). 
The plates in this work have never been 
surpassed in any similar publication, 
whether we consider the appropriate- 
ness of the embellishments, or the beauty 
and fidelity of their execution. Mr. 
Clutterbuck himself possessed as a 
draughtsman the hand of a master; se- 
veral of the plates were from sketches of 
his own; but his knowledge of art also 
enabled him to employ with great 
judgment the very first artists in their 
particular lines. Fortunately, he at that 
time found it possible to procure the as- 
sistance of Edward Blore, esq. F.S.A. one 
of our first antiquarian draughtsmen 
and engravers, but whuse talents have 
since been devoted to that still higher 
and more creative department of the 
arts, the profession of architecture. 

In 1823 Mr. Clutterbuck was, as a 
magistrate, called upon for an unusual 
sacrifice of time to the case of John 
Thurtell and his accomplices, the mur- 
derers of Wm. Weare, which at that 
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time attracted the interest of the whole 
country. 

From the year 1817 to 1830, at inter- 
vals, Mr. Clutterbuck visited, in succes- 
sion, France, Norway, Switzerland, and 
Italy. Few persons were able so highly to 
enjoy and appreciate such an advantage, 
The numerous sketches made by him 
during his continental tours, would, it was 
naturally hoped, have formed abundant 
amusement during bis latter years ; but 
it has pleased Providence at a compara- 
tively early age to call him, quite sud- 
denly, from a state of usefulness—we say 
of great usefulness; for, though disen- 
gaged from the trammels of a profession, 
yet he was always employed, eitber in 
his magisterial duties, or in private 
business connected with his friends, or 
his late friends, many of whom had 
placed their affairs in his truly honour- 
able hands (as executor or trustee). 

Mr. Clutterbuck was suddenly attacked 
with inflammation in the stomach, and 
expired before medical aid could be ob- 
tained; but upon a post-mortem exami- 
nation, it was evident that so rapid had 
been the progress of the disease, that no 
human assistance could have arrested 
its fatal termination. Thus died this 
excellent man. The deep and heartfelt 
sorrow Of his relations and friends attest 
his private worth, and the unsolicited 
attendance at his funeral, accompanied 
with every mark of respect shown to bis 
memory by the inhabitants of his native 
town, is the best evidence of his estima- 
tion as a public character. 

He has left two sons and one daugb- 
ter. His eldest son Robert was married 
Sept. 29, 1828, to Elizabeth-Anne, 
youngest daughter of the iate H. Hulton, 
Esq. of Bevis Mount, near Southamp- 
ton, by whom he has a son and daughter. 
The second son, the Rev. James-Charles 
Clutterbuck, has married a daughter of 
the Hon. and Rev, Wm. Capel, brother 
to the Earl of Essex. 





WiLuiaAM Hamper, Eso. F.S.A. 

May 3. At Highgate, near Birming- 
ham, aged 54, William Hamper, Esq. 
F.S.A. Honorary Member of the Society 
of Antiquaries at Newcastle, and a Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the Counties of 
Warwick and Worcester. 

Mr. Hamper was descended from a 
family of that name at Hurstperpoint in 
the county of Sussex, who in the seven- 
teenth century branched off from the 
parent stock, of considerable antiquity, at 
West Tarring in that county. His fa- 
ther, Thomas Hamper, whose death in 
1811 is recorded in our vol. LxxxI. i. 
403, and that of his widow, ibid. p. 605, 
settled early in life at Birmingham, and 
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there, on Dec. 12, 1776, his only child, 
the subject of the present memoir, was 
born. Raised in society by the cultiva- 
tion of his superior talents and taste, he 
had the distinguished merit of self-edu- 
cation, and was the simple architect of 
his own reputation and station in the 
republic of letters. He was brought up 
to the business of his father, and the 
task of travelling in many English 
counties, required by its concerns, enabled 
him to indulge the taste he had acquired 
for visiting churches and other ancient 
buildings. His earliest productions, how- 
ever, were poetical pieces, which were 
generally communicated to the pages of 
this miscellany. The very first of these 
we believe to have been the lines en- 
titled ‘* The Beggar-boy,” in our num- 
ber for September 1798. In the follow- 
ing number is a more lively and spirited 
production, an anti-revolutionary song 
beginning ** To learn Juhnny Bull a la 
mode de Paris ;” and as a clever piece 
written with the same loyal and consti- 
tutional feelings, may be mentioned “ a 
Pindaric address’’ in Jan. 1801. These, 
and many others, are signed H. D. B. 
the initials of Hamper, Deritend, Birm- 
ingham. Whilst on the subject of his 
poetry, we may also mention a very 
clever versification of the legend regard- 
ing the Devil’s Dyke in Sussex, which 
has been frequently printed in the 
Brighton Guide-books, and wil! be found 
in our vol. Lxxx. i. 513. It may be 
safely affirmed that Mr. Hamper'’s poeti- 
eal compositions evince a feeling mind, 
felicity of expression, and occasionally 
great and original humour. In_ his 
younger days he was also much attached 
to music, and was a composer as well as 
a performer; he set to music ove or 





more songs, which were published under 
the assumed name of Repmah, being his 
own reversed. 

From the year 1804 to 1812, Mr. 
Hamper communicated to this miscel- 
lany a succession of views of Churches 
aud other ancient structures, accom- 
panied by original descriptions and illus- 
trations; they are upwards of thirty in 
number, in various counties, but chiefly 
in Hampshire, Sussex, and Kent. After 
the last-named year his attention was 
diverted to other objects, and the only 
subsequent plates engraved after his 
pencil are the very singular church of 
Barton-on-the-Humber, in Sept. 1816, 
and the birth-place of the reformer 
Knox at Haddington, in April 1817. 

In 1811, at the request of the Over- 
seers and Guardians of the Poor of Bir- 
mingham, and on the express solicitation 
of the magistrates then acting for that 
town and neighbourhood, Mr. Hamper 
was induced to take upon himself the 
office of a Justice of the Peace for the 
county of Warwick. As there are no 
police magistrates in the great town of 
Birmingham, none of the unpaid ma- 
gistracy in any part of the kingdom can 
be called upon for a greater sacrifice of 
time than the gentlemen who occupy 
the place which Mr. Hamper thus under- 
took. He executed its duties with the 
utmost activity, vigilance, and intelli- 
gence; and with the exception of one 
short interval,* continued to fulfil them 
for twenty years. 

To say that to this laborious and en- 
grossing public duty, is entirely to be 
ascribed the non-execution of the new 
edition of Dugdale’s Warwickshire, to 
which important object his researches 
were chiefly directed, t might be assuming 





* Upon occasion of Mr. Hamper’s temporary relinquishment of the office in 1819, 
in consequence of a severe illness and subsequent debility, a special general meet- 
ing of the Overseers and Guardians was held, Nov. 3, 1819, and amongst other Re- 
solutions, the following were unanimously agreed to : 

Resolved, That this meeting deeply regrets that severe illness should have obliged 
their highly respected magistrate William Hamper, Esq. to retire for the present 
from the office he has so long held with honour to himself and advantage to the 


town of Birmingham. 


Resolved, That the most respectful and sincere thanks of this meeting be given 
to William Hamper, Esq. for the readiness with which he accepted of the office of 
Magistrate, at the particular request of the Overseers and Guardians, and for the 
great vigilance, impartiality, and ability with which he has so faithfully discharged 


the duties of the Office. 


Resolved, That the cordial and best wishes of this meeting be conveyed to Wil- 
liam Hamper, Esq. for his speedy recovery, and that he be assured that the Over- 
seers and Guardians will feel much pleasure whenever the state of his health will 
allow of his again affording to the town the benefit of his active services. 

+ On this subject, see his letter signed M. R. in our number for March 1811. In 
1813 he writes, * The little leisure I could steal from my own commercial concerns 
seems swallowed up ‘ pro bono publico,’ in the duties of my magisterial office, so 


that I have really no time (comparatively speaking) to frolic in the peaceful fields 
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too much ; but his magisterial functions 
certainly occupied the best portion of 
his time, and for many years very closely 
confined him to home. Of the favourite 
project of his early years, he did not, 
however, ever lose sight; he was con- 
stantly making additions to his manu- 
script collections, and it may be added 
that those collections derived consider- 
able accession from the very circum- 
stance which prevented their publica- 
tion. His intercourse as a magistrate 
with the nobility and gentry of War- 
wickshire, furnished him with facilities 
of investigating the muniments of nearly 
all the ancient county families, an op- 
portunity that he diligently improved, 
and such a one as altogether may never 
occur again. The result of these re- 
searches, as well as others made in our 
public depositories, and in private collec- 
tions (for nothing escaped his vigilance 
and industry), has been the accumula- 
tion of materials that may be truly said 
to be invaluable ; and deeply is it to be 
regretted that he was not prevailed upon 
to prepare fur, and conduct through, the 
press, a new edition of Dugdale’s history, 
under auspices becoming such an under- 
taking. 

We believe that Mr. Hamper’s antiqua- 
rian essays were confined to our own 
pages, until in 1817 be became a corres- 
pondent of the Society of Antiquaries. 
In the mean time his manuscript trea- 
sures were continually accumulating ; 
but it was not with Mr. Hamper as it 
has been with so many collectors, that 
they have not ceased to collect, and yet 
have found no opportunity to arrange. 
He was an example for order and ar- 
rangement, and his handwriting a mo- 
del for neatness andelegance. He thus 
possessed the power, as well as the will, 
to become the ready assistant of his an- 
tiquarian friends; and from the time of 
his first communications to Mr. Nichols 
for the History of Leicestershire in 1803, 
there was a succession of authors among 
the most eminent topographers of the 
age, to whom he furnished important 
contributions. Mr. Ormerod was parti- 
cularly indebted to his assistance and 
advice; and it should be noticed that 
nearly all the seals engraved in his 
Cheshire were from the accurate sketches 
of Mr. Hamper. Among other names it 
may be sufficient to enumerate those of 
Bray, Blakeway, Baker, Britton,—and, 
though last, not least in the scale of ob- 
ligation, Cartwright. The list might be 
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greatly extended, for his liberality in 
communication knew no restraint; but 
one more work must be named, in which 
he took particular interest on account 
of its local nature—we allude to ** Kenil- 
worth Illustrated,” 4to. 1821, which 
splendid volume has, amongst other arti- 
cles, a Masque contributed from his 
stores, and the modern scenery of the 
castle was altogether described by his 
pen. 

Mr. Hamper’s distinct publications 
were confined to two. In 1820, he 
printed at Birmingham a quarto tract, 
entitled “* Observations on certain an- 
cient pillars of memorial called Hoar- 
stones,” wherein he has most inge- 
niously and satisfactorily developed the 
origin and meaning of the heretofore 
misunderstvod or unknown appellation 
Hoar, by a cloud of evidence that might 
create surprise, but for the fact of his 
industrious research having since col- 
lected and prepared for printing at least 
an equal quantity of additional illustra- 
tions, which enlarged work has been 
presented to the Society whereof he was 
so distinguished a member. His great- 
est published work is “‘ The Life, Diary, 
and Correspondence of Sir Wm. Dug- 
dale,” a handsome quarto volume, 
printed in 1827, and reviewed in our 
vol. xcvil. i. 513, ii. 49, 154. No fuller 
proof of his research and industry need 
be adduced, than the notes and i}lustra- 
tions which accompany that publica- 
tion. This, with all its labours of 
collecting, arranging, and elucidating, 
was a most delightful occupation, as the 
writer of this imperfect tribute to his 
memory can bear testimony. His latter 
days were in part amused and beguiled 
by preparing for the press an Appendix 
to that work, consisting of several ad- 
ditional letters by Sir William, bis son 
John, and others, extracts from a reco- 
vered volume of Sir William’s Diary, 
and various interesting matter, which 
it is to be hoped will be printed, for the 
benefit of those who possess the original 
work, 

A singular curiosity which Mr. Ham- 
per edited in 1822, deserves to be men- 
tioned, It is entitled ‘* Two Copies of 
Verses, on the meeting of King Charles 
the First and his Queen Henrietta-Ma- 
ria, in the valley of Kineton, below 
Edge-Hill, in Warwickshire, July 13, 
1643.” Of these verses, which were 
found among the papers of Sir William 
Dugdale, Mr. Hamper printed a private 





of literature. 1 live in the town, which keeps my knocker going from morning till 
night; whereas my brothers of the Bench, one and all, reside in the country, and 
are free from these perpetual interruptions.”—(Letter to Mr. Nichols.) 
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impression, accompanied with an en- 
graving of the silver medal struck in 
commemoration of the event. 

We shall now enumerate Mr. Ham- 
per’s communications to the Society of 
Antiquaries, of which he became a Fellow 
April5, 1821. Their titles are as follow : 
in 1817, Obseivations on the Seal of 
Evesham Abbey in Worcestershire, 
(printed with an engraving in vol. xtx. 
of the Archeologia, pp. 6669); in 
1818, Observations cn the site of the 
Priory of Holywell in Warwickshire, a 
cellto Roucester Abbey in the county 
of Stafford, (printed ibid. pp. 75-78); in 
1820, The Runic inscription on the 
Font at Bricdekirk considered, aud a 
new interpretation proposed (ibid. pp. 
379-382); in 1823, Observations on a 
gold Ring with a Runic inscription, in 
the possession of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Pres. S.A. (vol. xxi. 25-30) ; Sarcastic 
Verses, written by an adberent to the 
House of Lancaster, in the last year of 
the reign of Richard the Second (ibid, 
pp. 88-91); Observations on the Arms 
and Seal of the town of Liverpool (ibid. 
pp. 543-546); in 1824, Explanation of a 
Runie inscription upon a jasper Ring be- 
longing to Mr. Cumberland (ibid. pp. 
117-118)* ; Account of a Grave in the 
sand-rock at Lower Stonnall, Stafford- 
shire (ibid. 548); in 1829, a Disquisi- 
tion on a passage in King Athelstan’s 
Grant to the Abbey of Wilton (vol. xxu. 
399-402); a Comment on a Penny of 
Offa King of Mercia (xxi. 403-405); 
and in 1830, a Disquisition on the mem- 
ber in architecture called an Oriel (ibid, 
pp. 105-116).—The several articles we 
have recited (which are distinguished 
for ingenuity of illustration, and a con- 
densed apposite style), bear testimony 
to Mr. Hamper's varied attainments as 
an antiquary. In bis philological inves- 
tigations of the Runic inscriptions, he 
was considered peculiarly successful ; as 
his sagacity has in more than one in- 
Stance most satisfactorily explained 
what had before been totally misunder- 
stood. In the Saxon language, and the 
Latinity of the middle ages, he was 
equally well versed. The beautiful neat- 
ness of his writing has been already 
mentioned; and so complete in every 
respect was the command that he had 
acquired over his pen, that his fac-similes 
of autographs, &c.are perfect in point of 
accuracy, and his trickings of ancient 
seals as remarkable for their minute cor- 





* Followed by another Dissertation 
by Francis Douce, Esq. F.S.A. ; the sub- 
Jeet was pursued in our vol. xevili. ii. 
431, 482; xcix.i. 15, 147, 
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rectness as for their number and the fa- 
cility with which he executed them. The 
copies he industriously made of rolls of 
accounts, charters, deeds, and pedi- 
grees, are as fair as print, or rather as 
copper-plate engraving. These manu- 
scripts, together with a curious collec- 
tion of original letters (for each of which 
he provided a case like a thin book), and 
bis valuable library, are now preparing 
for sale by Mr. Evans of Pall-Mali, and 
a most rare and chvice assemblage will 
they present. Mr. Hamper’s very ex- 
tensive materials for a distinct History 
of Aston and Birmingham, both an- 
cient and modern, and which it was one 
of his cherished ideas to publish, are by 
purchase gune into the hands of Messrs. 
Beilby, Knott, and Beilby, of Birming- 
ham, with a view to their being printed. 

Mr. Hamper was a kind and sincere 
friend, an excellent husband and parent, 
and a most devout but unpretending 
Christian. His amiable disposition and 
pleasing manners gained the esteem of 
all who knew Lim, and even those who 
differed from him in political opinions 
could not avvid admiring and respect- 
ing his candour and disinterested sin- 
cerity. Such was the range of his ta- 
lent, and so agreeable his society, that 
whether condescending to sport with 
children, or to delight and inform 
maturer minds, he has left recollec- 
tions that will not easily be oblite- 
rated. Possessed of great natural taste, 
a cultivated understanding, playful 
but harmless wit, and an excellent 
memory, such were the irresistible 
charms of his conversation, that he was 
the centre of attraction in every society 
he joined. His letter-writing was the 
very beau ideal of perfection ; easy, ele- 
gant, clearly expressed; and whether 
grave or gay, couched in language as 
remote from common-place as it was 
evidently unstudied. 

Mr. Hamper married on the 7th Nov. 
1803, Jane, the youngest daughter of 
William Sharp, Esq. of Newport in the 
Isle of Wight, a gentleman of some ce- 
lebrity amongst the political characters 
of the day, and distinguished both for 
literary taste and talent; by her he had 
three daughters, now orphans, their 
mother having died on the 6th of June 
1829. Mr. Hamper’s remains were de- 
posited with those of his parents, in the 
ehurcbyard of King’s Norton, Warwick- 
shire. x. 





Cuartes Rivincton, Esq. 

May 26. In his 77th year, Charles Ri- 
vington, esq of Waterloo-place, and Bruns- 
wick-square, the senior member of the re- 
spectable firm of Messrs. Rivingtons, book- 
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sellers, of St. Paul’s Church-yard, and 
Waterloo-place. 

e was one of the sons of John Riving- 
ton, esq. who carried on considerable busi- 
ness as a bookseller in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, for more than half a century, where he 
died Jan. 16, 1792. He was succeeded in 
business by his sons Messrs. Francis and 
Charles Rivington. Mr. Francis Rivington 
died Oct. 18, 1822, aged 77 (see a charac- 
ter of him in our vol. xcu. ii. p. 375) ; 
leaving his eldest son Mr. John Rivington 
as his representative in the firm. ‘The va- 
rious members of the house of Rivington 
have now we believe for upwards of a cen- 
tury continued booksellers to the Society for 
promoting Christian knowledge; and been 
uniformly patronized by the Episcopal Bench, 
and the higher order of the Clergy; innu- 
merable, therefore, are the valuable works 
on theology and ecclesiastical affairs, that 
have been published at their expense, or 
under their auspices. The family of Mr. 
Charles Rivington have also been always 
much connected with the Company of Sta- 
tioners. At one time his father, two uncles, 
and three brothers were, with bimself, livery- 
men of the Company. His youngest bro- 
ther Henry Rivington, esq. died Clerk of the 
Company, June 9, 1829, when he was suc 
ceeded in that office by Mr. Chas. Rivington, 
a son of Mr. Charles Rivington. His father 
served the office of Master of the Company 
in 1775; his brother Francis in 1805 ; and 
he himself in 1819. He had previously as- 
siduously served the Company for many 
years in the arduous office of one of the 
Stock-keepers. He has left a nephew and 
four sons, Liverymen of the Company, and 

‘ four daughters. His death was awfully sud- 
den, but his friends have the satisfaction of 
believing he was always prepared. He was on 
the point of removal from fis late residence 
in Waterloo-place to a house he had taken 
in Brunswick-square; and in the interval 
had accepted the invitation of his sister-in- 
law Mrs, Curling, to sleep at her house in 
the King’s-road. As he did not come down 
to breakfast, one of his nephews entered his 
bed-room, and found him on the floor quite 
dead. It is supposed that he died whilst 
dressing himself. 

The character of Mr. Rivington, through 
a long and very active life, has left = 
warmest sentiments of regret among his nu- 
merous friends and connections. This of 
course has been felt with most poignancy by 
his family, to whom he was a most affec- 
tionate parent. It wasinvariably his object 
to exhibit an example of strict moral con- 
duct, founded on the soundest religious 
principles; and he had the happiness to 
contemplate, to the very last, and without a 
single exception, the salutary influences of a 
mode of domestic education, too much neg- 
lected in the present day, and too much in- 
terrupted by the love of pleasure, and the 


infatuation which inclines the young to 
seek comfort every where but at home. It 
might perhaps appear rather personal to ad- 
vert to the happy effects of Mr. Rivington’s 
affectionate temper and paternal care on a 
numerous family, the conduct of all of whom 
formed the great consolation of his life ; es- 
pecially when, a few years ago, he had the 
misfortune to lose the mother who had so 
long, with a corresponding attachment, 
borne her share in domestic education. It 
may be sufficient to add that the harmony 
which prevailed in his family, and the united 
affections of his sons and daughters, were 
the admiration of every visitor at his hos- 
pitable table. In social life, Mr. Rivington 
was equally distinguished for mildness and 
composure of temper, and his conversation 
was enlivened by the memory of literary his- 
tory and anecdote, improved by his long 
continuance in business, and friendly inter- 
course with men of learning, and in particu- 
lar with many of the highest ornaments of 
our church. 





J. W. Dixon, Esa. 


June 18. In Walworth Terrace, after an 
illness of some months continuance, brought 
on by the bursting of a blood-vessel, James 
Wilde Dixon, Esq. 

He was the son of Samuel Dixon, Esq. 
well known as one of the most strenuous 
supporters of his king and country in the 
civic Senate, of which, although at a very 
advanced period of life, he still continues a 
member. 

Mr. J. W. Dixon for several years held a 
situation of high trust and confidence in 
His Majesty’s Customs. In the execution 
of its duties, the suavity of his manners gave 
Satisfaction to every one with whom he had 
Occasion to transact business. As a friend 
and companion he was all that might be ex- 
pected, from a mind richly stored by exten- 
sive reading and a liberal education ; and al- 
though his puns and his jokes were abun- 
dant, they were never used to hurt the feel- 
ings of his hearers, but always had a tendency 
to promote mirth and good fellowship. 

He has left a widow and young family to 
deplore the loss of an excellent husband and 
father, besides a numerous circle of relatives 
and friends who had the happiness of enjoy- 


ing his society. 
—o—— 
LONDON DEATHS. 

Feb. 17. Aged 57, W. A. Hobday, esq. 
R.A. the eminent painter. 

March 12. Aged 58, Samuel Reed, esq. 
late Secretary to the Army Medical Board, 
in Berkeley-street, for upwards of thirty 
pone he retired last year, on account of ill 
health. The able and systematic manner in 
which he conducted his share of the multi- 
farious detail and intricate affairs of the Me- 
dical Board, under several changes both of 
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principals and of systems, and this too during 
a very long and eventful period of war, as 
well as peace; his mild and uniformly kind 
disposition ; and, above all, his constant rea- 
diness to serve, and to promote, as far as 
depended upon him, the best interests, and 
wishes of every, even the humblest. medical 
officer, will be long remembered by the Me- 
dical Department in general. 

April 25. At Apsley House, Piccadilly, 
aged 58, the Most Noble Catherine Duchess 
of Wellington, sister to the Earl of Long- 
ford. She was the third daughter of Edward- 
Michael second Lord Longford, by the 
Hon. Catherine Rowley, second dau. of the 
Rt. Hon. Hercules Langford Rowley and 
Elizabeth Viscountess Langford. She was 
married to the illustrious General April 10, 
1806, and has left two sons. The Duchess 
of Wellington was of retiring habits, but 
her domestic virtues and charities have ever 
been the theme of admiration. Her remains 
were interred at Strathfieldsay, attended by 
her brother-in-law Lord Maryborough, as 
chief mourner; other relations and friends 
of the Duke, in four carriages; and more 
than thirty private carriages, of which the 
King, the Queen, the Dukes of Cumberland 
and Northumberland, each sent one. 

May 4. In Harley-street, aged 68, the Rt. 
Hon. Frances dowager Viscountess Nelson, 
Duchess of Bronte. She was the widow of 
Josiah Nisbet, M.D. when his present Ma- 
jesty performed the ceremony of giving her 
away in marriage to the immortal Nelson, 
at the island of Nevis, March 22, 1787. 
Her maiden name was Woolward, and she 
was niece to Wm. Herbert, esq. President of 
Nevis. By her first husband she had a son, 
the late Capt. Josiah Nishet, R.N. who died 
in the course of last year, and of whom we 
gave a memoir in our number for September. 

May 18. In York-st. Portman-sq. Kezia, 
widow of Henry Pyne, esq. and dau. of the 
late Thomas Price, esq. of Ardmoyle, co. 
Tipperary. 

May 19. In Chapel-st, Lisson-green, 
aged 85, ‘I. Staveley, esq. 

May 23, At Great Queen-st. aged 76, 
Mr. James Nunn, bookseller, a honest, 
plain-dealing tradesman, well known for very 
many years as possessing one of the largest 
collections of old books in the metropolis. 

In Craven-st. aged 60, John Humphries, 
esq. for many years private solicitor to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

May 24. \n Portman-pl. Edgware-road, 
Jane, widow of Francis St. Aubyn, esq. of 
Plymouth-dock. 

May 25. Aged 70, G. Cowie, esq. of 
Upper Clapton. 

fo Newman-st. Mather Brown, esq. His- 
torical Painter to his Majesty and the late 
Duke of York. 

May 27. At Turnham-green, aged 37, 


Jane, widow of W. Hamilton, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, 
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May 29. In Winchester-row, Mary, wi- 
dow of the Rev. Claudius Martyn, of Lud- 
gershall, Bucks. ; 

May 30. At Upper North-pl. Gray’s- 
inn-road, aged 70, G. Hornby, esq. 

June 1. At his house, St. John’s Wood, 
John Jackson, esq. R.A. 

June 2. Aged 24, Anne, wife of Mr. 
Joshua Battye, of Coleman-st. solicitor, dau. 
of Mr. W. Allen, York-place, City-road. 

June 3. B. Greenwood, esq. solicitor, of 
Manchester, who shot himself in Hyde-park. 

June 4. In Gloucester-place, aged 28, 
Thomas Percy Meade, M.A. Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, second son of the 
Hon. and Rev. Pierce Meade, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Dr. Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore. 

In Alfred-place, aged 71, Capt. G. Rich- 
ardson. 

June 5. At Lincoln-place, New North- 
road, Aun-Ledyard, wife of the Rev. John- 
Eustace Giles, Minister of Salter’s-hall 
Chapel. 

At Newington-green, aged 75, the widow 
of R. Parker, esq. Doctors’ Commons. 

June 6. T. Hall, esq. late of the Ord- 
nance Office, in the Tower. 

In Wimpole-st. aged 83, Edw. Kent, esq. 

In Burton-st. aged 76, R. Butler, esq. 

June 7. At Camberwell, Mr. G. John- 
ston, late of the India Board. 

June 9. At Blackwall, aged 42, R. Frost, 
esq. of the E.I.C. home establishment. 

June 10. Sarah, wife of Henry R. Bishop, 
esq. the composer. 

At Wandsworth, aged 61, D. Watney, 
esq. of the Clapham-road. 

Charlotte-Janetta, wife of Capt. D. B. 
Newall, E.LS. 

June 11. Charlotte-Penn, eldest dau. of 
C. Alexander Craig, esq. of Great George-st. 

AtWalthamstow, aged 78, G.Wilson, esq. 


June 13. The wife of J. Watson, esq. of 
Park-st. Westminster. 
June 21. At Brixton Hill, Surrey, M. 


T. F. Hommey, esq. He was a native of 
France, and a highly intelligent and agree- 
able man. He formed a partnership with 
the late celebrated Mr. Bonnycastle, mathe- 
matical master of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich, in the establishment of 
a private Military Institution at Charlton, 
near Woolwich Common; which was carried 
on with success for some years, under the 
firm of Bonnycastle and Hommey, and after- 
wards by Mr. Hommey alone. He married 
a half-sister of Mrs. Bonnycastle, the only 
daughter of the late David Henry, esq. of 
Lewisham, by his second wife. Mr. Henry 
had married to his first wife Mary, sister to 
Edward Cave, the founder of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ; and Mr. Henry and Mr. 
Hommey were successively its chief pro- 
orietors (see vol. LX1l. pp. 578, 671, 697). 

Ir. Hommey has left his widow and an only 
daughter to lament his loss. 
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Berks —Latlely. At Speenhamland, aged 
43, Lieut. R. Cruise, R.N. 

May 25. At Reading, Anne, widow of 

John Morison, esq. late Assistant Surgeon 
B.C. 
May 31. At Welford Park, aged 57, 
John Archer Houblon, esq. M.P. for Essex 
from 1810 to 1812. He was returned, after 
a contest with Montagu Burgoyne, esq. It 
continued during the whole 15 days, in 
which Mr. Houblon polled 2519, and Mr. 
Burgoyne 811 votes. 

June 1. While on a visit to his brother- 
in-law Mr. E. P. Haskins, of Newbury, 
Job Wells, esq. of Wallingford. 

June 3. At Reading, aged 87, Stephen 
Maberly, esq. father of J. Maberly, esq. 
M.P. for Abingdon. 

Bucks.—May 30. At the Rectory, Ham- 
eden, aged 17, Letitia-Matilda, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. H. Colborne Ridley. 

CampripGe.—June 3. At Sidney Lodge, 
Cambridge, after many months of acute 
suffering, Mary, wife of the Rev. Dr. Chafy, 
Master of Sidney Sussex College. She was 
the youngest daughter and co-heiress, with 
her sister Anne (who died Feb. 25, 1830, 
the wife of the Rev. Dr. Waddington, Pre- 
bendary of Ely Cathedral), of the late John 
Westwood, esq. of Chatteris, in the isle of 
Ely, who served the office of High Sheriff 
for the counties of Cambridge and Hunting- 
don in the yeir 1799. One son, William- 
Westwood Chafy, survives, the only de- 
sceudant of Mr, Westwood's family. In all 
the relations of life, this estimable lady ex- 
hibited the brightest pattern of female excel- 
lence. 

Corxnwati.—June 9. At Truro, aged 
64, Thomas Devonshire, esq. late comptrol- 
ler of the Customs at that port. 

Dersy,.-~—-April 80. At Chesterfield, aged 
76, Jonathan Stokes, M.D. author of a Bo- 
tanical Materia Medica, and Botanical Com- 
mentanes, of which only the first volume 
has been published. : 

Devon.— May 21. At Plymouth, aged 
G1, Joseph Welch, esq. formerly a surgeon 
of London. 

May 24. At Camplehay, aged 51, Ed- 
ward Keily, esq. second son of the late Ar- 
thur Keliy, esq of Kelly, and Captain 51st 
Light lnfantry, in which he served during 
the Peninsular war, and was severely wounded. 

May 27. At Bridwell, Anna Sophia Were, 
youngest dau. of late Richard Hall Carke, esq. 

At Pilten, aged 67, Richard Pellowe, esq. 
a Post Captain R.N. He was made a Lieu- 
tenant in 1790, and served as third of the 
Nymphe at the capture of la Cleopatra, 
French frigate, June 18, 1793, for which 
service his commanding officer Capt. Pellew, 
now Lord Exmouth, received the honour of 
krighthood. Capt. Pellowe afterwards com- 
manded the Otter fire-ship, and for many 
years was employed as an agent for prisoners 
of war. He married Sept. 7, 1805, Miss 
Sparg, of Penrhyn; she died April 29, 1812. 
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June 11.- At Dartington House, aged 
17, Arthur Ch@mpernowne, esq. son of Ar- 
thur Champernowne, esq. formerly M.P. for 
Saltash, and great-nephew to Sir John Ed- 
ward Harington, Bart. recently deceased. 

At Totnes, aged 73, Jemima, relict of 
Acheson Crozier, of Stramore, co. Armagh, 
Capt. R.M. 

June 13. At Ilfracombe, Mary, third 
dau. of late Charles Newell Cutcliffe, of 
Marwood Hill, esq. 

June 14. Atthe seat of J. P. Bellew, 
esq. Stockleigh Court, Elizabeth, widow of 
William Goodchild, esq. 

Late'y. At Plymouth, aged 74, W. 
Grezg, esq. 

Dorset.—June 1. At the Vicarage, Whit- 
church Canonicorum, Susannah, wife of the 
Rev. Francis Goforth, Prebendary of Wells. 

June 12. At Ivy cottage, in the Isle of 
Portland, (the property of his friend John 
Penn, esq.) Baron Gustavus Nolcken, eldest 
surviving son of Baron Nolcken, formerly 
Swedish Ambassador to this country, (of 
whom a memoir is printed in our vol. Ixxxii. 
ii. 597) by a daughter of James Roche, esq. 
of Aberstrowry, co Cork, and widow of the 
Hon. S.C. Lemaistre, Judge at Calcutta. 

Durnam.—May 24. At Jarrow, in her 
107th year, Margaret Fenwick. She re- 
tamed her faculties unimpaired till the last. 
She was removed from Gateshead in 1774, 
and has received from the township of West- 
gate, during the period of fifty-seven years, 
no less a sum than 4501, 

May 29. At Durbam, George Cayley, 
esq. M.D. formerly of great eminence st 
Sunderland. 

June 13. Aged 34, Robert, son of Mr. 
Cuthbert Ridley, spirit-merchant, Sunder- 
land. 

Essex.—June10, Jchn Greenwood, esq. 
of Ualstead. 

June id. At West Ham, Elizabeth, wife 
of Capt. Tuit. 

GrLoucesteRsuiReE.— May 14. At Chel- 
tenham, the widow of Colonel Hawker, C.B,. 
Royal Art., Lieut.-Governor of Gravesend 
and Tilbury-fort. 

May 17. At the Hot Wells, Clifton, 
Mr. A. P. Moffatt, third son of late Rev. I. 
M. Moffatt, of Malmesbury. 

May 27. At Gateombe-park, in his Gth 
year, the only son of David Ricardo, esq. 
He was taking his usual exercise in the park, 
with a servant attending him, when the pony 
on which he was riding suddenly turned 
round in the direction of the stable, and 
threw him with such violence on his head 
as to occasion his death in two hours after- 
wards. 

May 22. At Gloucester, Mrs. C. A. 
Lawrence, of Thornbury. 

Lately. At Painswick, aged 73, Nameria, 
widow of Mr. J. Jacob, daughter of the Rev. 
R. Jones, late Rector of Harescomb and 
Pitcheomb, and mother of the Rev. Ed- 


win Jacob, D.D, late Fellow of Corpus 
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Christi College, and Vice-Principal of King’s 
College, Nova Scotia. 

W. Trigg, esq. for many years one of the 
coroners for Gloucestershire. 

At Cheltenham, Miss Fanny Keatinge, 
dau, of the late Very Rev. the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, and grandniece of the late Vis- 
countess Ferrard. 

At Cheltenham, Mary, widow of Rev. H. 
B. Fowler, Vicar of Elmstone Hardwick. 

June ii. At Clifton, aged 69, Lieut.- 
Col. Hennessy, E. I. C. 

At Clifton, aged 81, Mrs. Hamilton, wid. 
of Col. Edw. Hamilton. 

June 13. At Clifton, aged 47, Eliza, 
wife of General Sir Hussey Vivian, Bart. 
G.C.B., and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in lreland. She was a dau of Philip 
Champion de Crespigny, esq. M.P. for Ald- 
borough (uncle to the late Sir William 
Champion de Crespigny, Bart.) ; was mar- 
ried in 1804, and has left two sons and two 
daughters. 

June 15. Aged 77, Mr. Samuel Hobbs, 
of the Frenchay Ironworks, beloved by the 
workmen, and sincerely respected by all who 
knew him. 

June 16. At Shirehamptun, Julia Mary, 
daughter of T. G. Babington, esq. 

Herts.—Fel. 17. At Baldock, Lieut. 
Cooch, half-pay 17th foot. 

Hants. — April 29. At Portsmouth, 
Commander John K. Kinsman, R.N, He 
attained that rank in 1813. 

May 20. At Winchester, aged 67, Wil- 
liam Nevill, esq. many years an acting ma- 
gistrate, and one of the senior Deputy Lieu- 
tenants. His remains were interred at 
Titchfield, 

May 22. At Southwick, Miss White, 
aged 68, dau. of the late Thos. White, esq. 
Alderman of Portsmouth. She is succeed- 
ed in her landed property by her relation, 
Lady Henderson Durham. 

May 29. At Christchurch, Miss Mary 
Sleat, sister of the late Richard Wright 
Sleat, esq. 

At the house of her son, Rear-Admiral 
Downman, Hambledon, Mrs Downman, at 
the advanced age of 97. 

Lately. At Southampton, aged 81, the 
widow of Col. B. Johnston, of his Majesty’s 
65th Regiment. 

At Lymington, aged 75, the widow 
of John Almuty, Esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, and of the Isle of Grenada, barrister 
at law. 

Junel. At Wallington, aged 83, Thomas 
Stares, esq. an old and active deputy lieu- 
tenant and magistrate. 

At Twyford Lodge, aged 77, G. Hoar, 
esq. 
June 4. At Lymington, aged 90, Celia, 
widow of Philip Bromfield, esq. of Boldre. 

June 8. Aged 75, the widow of Gabriel 


Mundy, esq. formerly of the Soke, near 
Wiuchester. 


Kent.—March ... At Sevenoaks, the 
Hon. Henrietta Burton, sister to the Mar- 
quis of Conyngham. She was the youngest 
daughter of Francis second Lord Conyngham 
by Elizabeth eldest dau. of the Rt. Hon. 
Nathaniel Clements, and sister to the first 
Earl of Leitrim. 

May 30. Aged 33, William Camfield, 
jun. esq. of Burrswood, Groombridge. 

May 31. At Margate, aged 70, John 
Howell, esq. formerly of King-street, Co- 
vent- garden. 

June 5. At Greenwich, aged 70, Mrs. 
Mary Millington. 

June 6G. At Ashford, aged 56, George 
Elwick Jemmett, esq. 

June ii. At East Wickham, aged 73, 
John Jones, esq. furmerly Lieut.-Col. in 
Ist Foot Guards. 

Lancaster.—Lalely. Aged 32, Frances, 
daughter of the late Wm. Fitzherbert Brock- 
holes, esq. of Claughton Hall. 

May 13. In consequence of injuries re- 
ceived at the Wigan election, Roger Holt 
Leigh, esq. of Leeds, brother to Sir Robert 
Holt Leigh, of Hindley Hall, near Wigan, 
bart. 

June 3. At Liverpool, aged 78, Bryan 
Smith esq. of Pygon’s Hill, Lydiate ; father 
of Richard Bryan Smith, esq. F.S.A. and 
M.R.S.L. the author of the Tour in the 
North of Europe reviewed iu our vol. xevii. 
i. 138. 

June 6. At Litherland, Rebecca, wi- 
dow of John Nodes, esq. of Skelton, near 
York, Capt. 17th Foot, and mother-in-law 
of the Rev. Robert Newton, of Liverpool. 

Leic.—May. 18. At Arnesby, aged 57, 
Ralph Oldacres, gent. a favourite meinber of 
the Quorndon Hunt. 

Lincotnsu.—May 22. At Brigg, aged 
90, Mrs. Aked, sister of the late Matthew 
Maw, esq. 

May 24. At Boston, Miss Yerburgh. 

May 27.—At Louth, aged 65, William 
Wilson, esq. solicitor, senior member of the 
corporation. 

Mippiesex.—June 12. At Mill Hill, 
aged 58, Elizabeth, widow of John Moseley, 
esq. of New-st. Covent-garden. 

Monmoutu.—June 13. At his brother’s, 
Lanfoist House, Charles Wheeley, esq. 
banker, Abergavenny. 

Notrs.—May 14. At Newark, aged 72, 
Charles Moore, esq. senior alderman, 

May 18. At Southwell, John Leacroft, 
esq. senior Major of the Derbyshire Militia, 
and a Deputy Lieutenant. 

Oxon.—May 22. Aged75, Henry John 
North, esq. solicitor, and town-clerk of 
Woodstock. 

May 31. At Oxford, aged 73, the widow 
of Richard Davis, of Lewknor. 

June 10. At Cane-end, aged 71, W. 
Vanderstegen, esq. 

Warwick.—May 15. Aged 53, Joseph 
Brookhouse, esq. of Warwick. He was a 
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native of Leicester; and having early en- 
tered into the army, served during the Ame- 
rican war, under the late Lord Winchelsea, 
by whom he was noticed through life. After 
his return, he settled at Leicester, and was 
the first to introduce machinery for spin- 
ning worsted in the hosiery manufactories. 
This invention exposed him at first to the 
mistaken ill-will of the working classes; in 
consequence of which he removed to Bir- 
mingham, then to Bromsgrove, and finally 
to Warwick. Here he successfully conduct- 
ed for many years the worsted manufactory, 
established in 1796, under the firm of 
Parkes, Brookhouse, and Crompton. His 
latter years he passed in retirement, in the 
enjoyment of a competent fortune, in the 
exercise of benevolence, and the furtherance 
of improvements. 

~ June 10. At Longbridge, Anne, wife of 
John Russell, esq. banker, Warwick. 

Witts.—May 24. Aged 39, Mr. Henry 
F. Wilmot, solicitor, of Salisbury, 

June 1. At Wilton, Harriet-Ann, wife 
of W. A. Sarjeant, esq. 

June 15. Athis seat, Brookheath, aged 
69, Col. James Seton, son of the late James 
Seton, esq. formerly Governor of the island 
of St. Vincent, West Indies. 





(June, 


Worcester.—Lately. At Hadbury, aged 
45, Geo. W. Perrott, esq. late of Cracombe- 
house, a magistrate for the county. 

Yor«k.—May 18. Aged 53, W. Lumb, 
esq. of Ripon. 

May 20. At Beverley, in his 88th year, 
Marmaduke Hewitt, esq. one of the senior 
aldermen. 

May 21. At Warmsworth Hall, aged 58, 
F. O. Edmunds, esq. of Worsborough. 

May 28. At Tunstall, aged 43, Edw. 
Lorriman, esq. 

May 29. Aged 77, Daniel Holy, esq. of 
Sheffield. 

May 30. Theresa, wife of John Eyre 
Pearson, esq. of Sheffield. 

June 5. At Easingwold, aged 69, John 
Raper, esq. 

June10. Aged 56, the Rt. Hon. Lady 
Mary York, wife of Rich. York, esq. of 
Wighill Park, near Tadcaster, dau. of the 
late, and sister of the present Earl of Hare- 
wood, 

June 14. Frances, youngest dau. of 
Francis Bulmer, esq. of York. 

June 22. Aged 84, Wm. Osbourne, esq. 
senior alderman of Hull, having been 45 
years in the corporation. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 25 to June 21, 1831. 


Christened. Puried. 

Males - 808 

Females - 771 1579 | Females - 696 
Whereof have died under two years old 


eee 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


Males - 734 ¥ 1430 


2ard 5140] 50 and 60 127 





2 5and10 66] 60 and 70 134 
2 10 and 20 62|70and 80 94 
437 8 ) 20and30 96] 80and 90 44 
~ 30 and 40108 |90and100 4 





40 and 50 118 





CORN EXCHANGE, June 27. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. d. a & a «& 
74 #0 46 0 30 O 








Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a @. 64 j.. & 
34 0 42 0 48 0 

















PRICE OF HOPS, June 27. 


Kent Bags ....s+eseees 3i. Os. to 8/. 8s. | Farnham(seconds)...... 6. Os. to 9/. Os. 
Sussex ....coccccsecee 51. 12s. to 6l. 6s. | Kent Pockets..... ...... 72. Os. tolld. Os. 
ME cccicacecnasexen te. ON MR Gil RRL BRIN canecscasssastecnses Gl. 6s. to GI. 18s, 
Farnham (fine) ...... TOL, Os. to 161. Os. | Hasek ccciccsccccscesccsces 7l. Os. to9l. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 27. 
Smithfield, Hay 2/. 12s. to 4/. Os. Straw 11. 13s. to 2/.0s. Clover 3/. Os. to 51. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, June 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


AN no Seccecua en OM OW OE ARE FMR ais chkssictncnencese 4s. 8d. to 5s. 6d. 
Mutton....... cael 4s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market . June 27: 
TOE Knccécenssvce cakes 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. ree 2,465 Calves 310 


BR iicsictsticmsccss 4h O80 60-4 106 Sheep and Lambs 20,420 Pigs 220 
COAL MARKET, June 27, 24s. 6d. to 30s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 49s, 6d. Yellow Russia, 49s. Od. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 76s. Mottled 82s, Curd, 84s.6d.—-CANDLES, 8s.6d. per doz. Moulds, 10s. 








©) Ow eee 
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PRICES OF SHARES, June 20, 1831, 
At the Oice of WOLFE, Broritieas, Stoc’: & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Corahill. 

























































































CANALS. Price. | Div pannr. RAIL ¥ AYS. Price. | Div.p.an- 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch .|£.80 0|£.4 0 || Forestof Dean . .|£44 0 £.2 10 
Ashton and Oldham .| 95 0 5 0 Manchester & Liverp.| 195 0 8 p.ct. 
Barnsley. 217 0] 10 O || Stuckton&Darlington | 210 0 56 0 
Birmingh. (1- -ath sh.) _— 12 10 WATER-WORKAS. 

Brecknock & Abergav. | 105 0 6 0 East London . . «| 113 0 5 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 103 0 5 0 Graud Junction . .| 49§ 2 10 
Coventry . . . -| 795 O 50 0 Kent . 40 0 2 0 
Cromford eee) 17 0 Manchester & Salford 44 0 : @ 
Croydon . «+ « 1j — || South London . «| 85 0 4 p.ct. 
Derby . . »« « «| 120 O 6 0 | West Middlesex . . 68 0 3 0 
Dudley . . - 58 0 2 15 INSURANCES. 
tn and Chester _ 3 15 Albion . . -« « «| 73 O 8 10 
Forth and Clyde . .| 625 0} 27 0 | Alliance . . 1 8 0 4 p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .| 290 0 |13 128 || Atlas . . ° 10 0 0 10 
Grand Junction . .| 244 0| 13 0 || British Commercial : 5§ 54p.ct. 
Grand Surrey. . . _ — || County Fire . . .| 37 0 2 10 
Grand Union . . .| 23$ 1 © || Eagle . 2. 2 2 | = 0 5 
Grand Western . .| 77 dis.| — Globe . . . . -| 140 O 7 © 
Grantham . . . .| 195 0 10 © || Guardian . . . «| 25% 1 0 
Huddersfield . . .| 16 O 0 10 Hope Life . . . «| 5} 6s.6d. 
Kennet and Avon, .| 25% | 1 5 || Imperial Fire. . «| 97 0 5 5 
Lancaster . «| S68 | 8 © Gite tae. » + * 9% o 8 
Leeds and Liverpool -| 395 0 20 0 Protector Fire. . .| 18 6 | 1s.6d. 
Leicester . . .| 223 0 17 0 Provident Life . .| 19% 100 
Leic. and North’a | 73 0 4 0 || RockLife... 320 0 8 
Loughborough 2400 0 | 205 O | RI.Exchange (Stock) 186 0 5 p.ct. 
Mersey and Irwell . | 7 40 0 MINES. 
Monmouthshire , -| 205 0 12 0 Anglo Mexican . .| 21 0 _- 
N.Walsham & Dilham | 10 — Bolanos . . -| 155 O — 
Neath : | 5) 18 0 || Brazilian (iss. at5 pm) 45 0 3 10 
Oxford . . . « «| 500 0} 32 O || British Tron . . 74 - 
— Forest . . . i 0 h 0 |} Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 39 dis. _ 
egent's . .« . «| 17 013 6 || Hibernian . . 5$dis.|) — 
Rochdale . . . .| 69 0 4 0 || Irish Mining Comp” ry 0 - 
Severn and Wye . .| 193 17 0 || Real Del Monte. .| 29 0 os 
en _ «oS 0 | United Mexican . . 8 0 _ 
taff.and Wor, . .| 710 0} 36 0 || GAS LIGHTS. 
Stourbridge . . .| 220 0] 11 0 | Westminster Chart‘, _ 3 0 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 35 0 1 5 || Ditto, New ... 10} 0 12 
Stroudwater . . .| 490 0O 23 0 | City ee 191 0 10 0 
Swansea. 205 0) 15 © || Ditto, New - «| 1200] 60 
Thames &Severn,Red | 29 0 110 || Phenix. . . . «| 23 pm| 6p.ct. 
Ditto, Black . . 25 0 110 | British . . . . .| 3 dis| — 
Trent & Mersey ( sh.) 620 0| 3710 | Bath . . . -| 31g 83 p.ct. 
arw. and Birming. | 242 0 12 0 || Birmingham . . 98 5 0 
Warwick and Napton | 215 0} 11 5 Birmingham&Stafford an 4 0 
Wilts and Berks . . 5 0 0 4 |Brighton . . . .| 9f aaa 
Wore. — Birming. 86 0 3 10 rage WY a ean ae : 10 p.ct. 
CKS., sleof Thanet. . .| 2 dis.) 5 p.cte 
St. Katharine’s . .| 71 0(|3 p.ct. || Lewes . . oo) ee 4 p.ct. 
London (Stock) | 62 0/3 Odo. | Liverpool . . . -| 3800 10 0 
West India (Stock) | 125 0 | 8 Odo. | Maidstone. . . . _ 6 p.ct. 
East India (Stock)| 65 0 | 4 Odo. | Ratcliff . a ie — 3 p.cte 
Commercial (Stock) | 75 © | 4 Odo, | Rochdale... . - 15 
EUG ss «= «| 197 10 | 5 3 @2 a ° ° 60 0 ¥ aod 

BRIDGES. arwick . . 50 0 p.c 
Hammersmith . . — 1 0 | MISCELLANEOUS 
Southwark . . 2} — || Australian (Agricult!) | 13$dis.| — 
Do. New 74 per cent. a 115 |} Auction Mart. . .| 17 0 15 0 
Vauxhall . . . .| 18% 1 © || Annuity, British . .| 17 0 8 p.ct. 
Waterloo . — — — _|| Bank, Irish Provincial | 26} 5 p.ct. 

Ann.ofsl. . .| 21 0] 0 18 8 || Carnat.Stock,Istclass | 92 0 4 0 

Ann. of 7/,. . 19 0| 0 16 4\| Ditto, 2dclass . .| 823 3 0 








Fahrenheit’s Therm. 




















'y \ . 4 
at F 3 . | -2'Se 2 : 
eel 8 Se Barom.| Weather. °"3 e 8 a! Baron .| Weather. 
a= =z A =>" in al 4Slc= Zz ~= in. pts, 
May,| ° | ° ,* | ao | ee 
a6 | 59 | 70 | 53 | 29, 80 fair 11 | 64 72° 61 | 29, 66 fair & windy 
27 | 53 | 60 | 52 » 79 cloudy 12 | 65 | 71 | 60 » 80\do, & eliy. 
2g | 57 65 | 57 || 4 90do. 13 | 63 | 72 57 , 90) fair 
29 | 51) 55 | 56 |, 90 rain 14 | 67 | 72 | 57 | 80, 10\do. 
30 | 56 | 63 | 54 |, , 90 cloudy 15 | 67 | 67 | 58 | 29, S7jrain 
31 | 63 | 64 | 52 || , 98 do. & fair 16 | 67 | 69 | 57 » 85|cloudy 
Ju.1) 62 | 66 | 54 » 92 do. do. 17 | 67 | 69 | 57 | » 95\da, 
2 | 63 | 70 | 55 || 30, 07 fair 18 | 64 | 71 | 67 » 98\do. 
8 | 59, 71 | 56 |) , 13-do. 19 | 66 | 73 | 58 » 95|\do. & fair 
4 | 57 69 | 59 >» 15 do. 20 | 66 | 71 | 57 |! 30, 15)fair ” 
5 | 67 | 67 | 58 | 29, 98\heavy show. || 21 | 68 75 | 60 » 17\fine 
G6 | 53} 59 | 514 2 95 jcloudy 22 | G7 | 72 | 61 » 18\cloudy v 
7/53/59] 53 | , 94/do. | @3 | 67: 74 G2 |i, 17/do. & fair | 
8 59 | 65 | 54| , 80 ‘do. and fair | 24 | 59 | 69 | 57 | 29, 76/do. 
9 63 71 | 59), 80 fair 25 62 65 | 54 » 79 do. & show. 
10 63 ' 67° 58 » 75.do, & show. || ! 
ee erceiteaps | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 28, to June 27, 1831, both inclusive. 
¥ 
Jt tae 1 we st ee ie é a z “< 4 
Sagi SR Ss 239 eS SS esieu, & 4) py pills 
S'aS/$3 $8 |e, s5ia8 y2'82'32, S Bs! jooa. 
Se Te | FS le et] a (> Pees) 3 ge 
= aa. 7 | 09 | ov < = n 
238 —— ssf Z 904'92% 4 —/2033| ldis. —— 7 9 pm. 
30 \83 $333 43 903/925 3 99 | 16%, lpm. par——, 8 10 pm. 
31 2003|83$ $8432 4! 914; 903922 3, 99 | 17 par 2pm..—, _ 9 10 pm. 
1199$|83 484% 3%! 91 | 90923 4, 983 16%/203 | 1pm. —— 11 13 pm. , 
2 \83§ 383% 44) 914) 913923 3 99 17 |\—— 3 2pm.—— 13 15 pm. 
31994,838% 3 | 91%, 91 993 17 —— 4 5pm.——; 16 18 pm. ~ 
41994 835 ¢ 914 91g —— 174 5 3pm.——, 18 16 pm. 
62003833 | 919. 913 994 174—, 4 2 pm.—_ 16 14 pm. 
7200333g 4% 90%' 903! '99 | 17 |-——'—__--— ——! 15 10 pm. 
8199 \s2 ¥ 89% 89%) | 983 16 ——| Spm. ——, 9 10 pm. 
9 —— 824 % 13 | 893) 894! 984 16-—— 3 2pm.—— 10 11 pm. 
10 1995) 82% 4 | 89%! 89% 98g ——_——_. 3 _ 1 pm.——_ 9:10 pm. 
111994'81g @ |_| 994 — 163——| 3 2 pm.——| 9 11 pm. 
13.199 |8t 3 ——. 88% 98%, 16g ——, 1 2 pn.—— ) 10 11 pm. 
14200 |S1g 2 | 93. 892 98§ 16, ——| 1 pm. —— 10 12 pm. 
15,200 82 § 90% 903 99 | 16g——| 1pm. —— I1 12 pm. le 
16—/|825 2 90 | 89% 983 16;——/1 pm. par—— 11 12 pm. | 
alas 3 2 $93) 893 98g 16% par 2 pm.—— 12 11 pm. | 
18 199 —$ ———_ ——_—_— —_ 165, — ——, 11 10 pm. 
20 199 g04 Pe 89%) 903 933 16% |par 1 pm.—— 11 10 pm. 
21 1985 82% 13 S94} 89% 983 16% \par 1 pn. ——, 10 12 pm. 
22 ——/82$ 1g 894| 89% 984) 17 par 2pm.—— 11 12 pr. 
23199 81g 2 89§| 893 98% 163——1 pm. par 12 10 pm. 
24,—'81§ 3 894) 893 984 16f7——; 1 pm. —— 10 pm. 
25) 1983 $14 4 894 938% 163 1 pm. —— 10 11 pm. 
27|-— 1824 15 | g94 — 98% 16g——' 1 2pm. 10 11 pm. 
Old South Sea Annuities, May 30, 823; June 10, 81%. 
i 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, 
Fron May 26 to June 25, 1831, Loth inclusive. 
\Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Gooptuck, and Co, 


J.B, NICHOLS AND SON,.25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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